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Art. L—Mr. Gascoyne’s Turory or THE APOCALYPSE. 


A New Sotution or True Contemporanrous SyMBoLs OF THE 
Revetation or Sr. Joun, showing that the first series 
describes the Apostasy, the second the true Church; and 
that the Constantinian Church of the Fourth Century 
was the former ; the rupture of the Seals its development 
under the Man of Sin, or Antichrist; and the blast of 
the Seventh Trumpet, or the discharge of the Vials, its 
destruction. By Rev. A. Gascoynr, M.A., Mickleton, Glou- 
cestershire. Second Edition. London: Wertheim & 
Macintosh. 1855. 


Tuoven a continual current of publications on the subject 
of the prophetic Scriptures has proceeded from the British 
press during the last ten or fifteen years, very little has 
been done, so far as we are aware, towards the settlement 
of the great questions that are in debate respecting the 
principles of interpretation, and the results to which they 
lead. The attempts of Brown (Glasgow), Waldegrave, 
Fairbairn, and others, who reject Christ’s premillennial 
advent and reign, to expunge that doctrine from the sacred 
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word, and substitute a counter system in its place, were 
signal failures. Proceeding on arbitrary grounds, openly 
rejecting the grammatical sense of the divine word, and 
endeavoring to fasten on it a factitious meaning, to bring it 
into harmony with their preconceived theories, the baseless- 
ness of their views was made apparent by the unjustifiable- 
ness of the means they employed to sustain them. The 
volumes, on the other side, exhibit much the same character 
as their predecessors twenty years ago. Some are scholarly 
and cautious, and present able views of the themes of which 
they treat ; others are crude, rash, and fanatical ; and they 
fail universally, so far as we have had the means of ascer- 
taining, to try the questions they debate by the proper laws, 
either of language or symbols. Some, while insisting gene- 
rally on a strict adherence to the grammatical sense of Jan- 
guage predictions, admit in a measure the principle of 
spiritualization. Others, while acknowledging that repre- 
sentative agents, acts, and events are the medium through 
which the symbolical prophecies are conveyed, interpret a 
share of them very much as though—instead of the symbols 
—the language in which they are described were the vehicle 
of their meaning. And a third class, disregarding alike 
the laws of symbols and of language, interpret all, what- 
ever may be its nature, by some arbitrary, preconceived 
theory. Among those of this class that have lately reached 
us, is Mr. Gascoyne’s volume, which we propose to notice, 
partly to apprise our readers of the mistaken views into 
which some who discuss the subject have been led, and 
partly to vindicate the prophecies from anisrepresentation, 
and enforce the necessity of an undeviating adherence in 
their interpretation to the laws of the medium—whether 
language or symbols—through which they are conveyed. 
Mr. Gascoyne’s theory is, that heaven, the scene of the 
visions—Rev. iv., v., and vi., and onward—is the symbol of 
the visible church on earth; that the living creatures are 
representatives of civil rulers; the elders, of priests in the 
church ; and the angels who surrounded the throne, of the 
Christian laity ; that the Lamb was a symbol or representa- 
tive of the cross; and thence that the worship of the Lamb 
by the living creatures, elders, and angels, was a super- 
stitious and apostate worship ; and finally, that the symbols 
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under the seals are all emblems of the apostasy of the 
church to the errors and idolatries of the papacy. This is 
not merely a mistake ; it is a misrepresentation and carica- 
ture so extreme and revolting, that it strikes us with 
astonishment that a writer of Mr. Gascoyne’s sense and 
seriousness could have conceived it, and. thought it a just 
solution of the prophecy. Thus, he is wholly mistaken in 
the assumption that heaven, the scene in which God 
revealed himself to the apostle, and made the revelation, 
was the symbol of the visible church on the earth. He 
says : 


“The locality where St. John saw these things is called 
heaven. If, however, it be compared with the tabernacle or 
temple, the correspondence will be found in all essential points 
complete. The deviations, so far from nullifying my theory, 
were necessary to describe the apostasy, of which these devia- 
tions are the features. Now, the tabernacle or temple, under 
Moses and of old, was God’s earthly residence ; and in the New 
Testament the Christian church is described by the same sym- 
bol of a temple or tabernacle. As, then, the temple service and 
its worshippers composed the visible church among the Jews, 
with God residing in the midst, and the Christian church in the 
New Testament is brought before us under the same symbol, 
s0 here also we have the visible Christian church at the period 
of its history when it began to lay the foundation of the 
apostasy...... As, then, the temple into which St. John was 
introduced could not have been heaven proper, and it is unne- 
cessary to prove that it was not heaven political, since the 
prophecy was sent expressly to God’s servants, it follows that 
he was admitted into heaven ecclesiastical—i. ¢. into the militant 
church.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


This betrays a singular inacquaintance with the principle 
on which symbols are employed, and involves a total per- 
version of the prophecy. 

1. If heaven, the scene of the vision of the fourth and 
fifth chapters, the opening of the seals, the sounding of the 
trumpets, and the effusion of the vials, were a symbol, it 
would be the symbol of a place, of an analogous nature or 
use, not of human beings, and an organization of human 
beings—as a church. If heaven, that is, the atmosphere or 
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space immediately above Patmos, into which John was 
taken in the Spirit, was simply as a place—because God 
revealed himself there, and was worshipped—a symbol of 
the church on earth ; then Patmos, in which Christ revealed 
himself to John, was a symbol of the church. But the 
supposition that that desert island was a symbol of the 
church is confuted by the fact that the seven golden candle- 
sticks in the midst of which Christ stood were symbols of 
the churches. Were the places in which Daniel beheld 
his visions of the great image, the wild beasts, and the ram 
and gout, symbols of the church? Why not, on Mr. G.’s 
theory? The assumption, indeed, on which Mr. Gascoyne 
proceeds, implies, moreover, that Eden, also, in which God 
revealed himself to our first parents, the burning bush in 
which he appeared to Moses, and the flaming fire of Sinai, 
in which he manifested himself to the Israelites, were sym- 
bols of the church, although they were not the scene of 
symbolic prophecies. For, if the mere fact that God mani- 
fests himself in a place, and is worshipped in it—which is 
ali Mr. Gascoyne has to support his theory that heaven in 
these visions is symbolical—is a proof that it is a symbol of 
the church, Eden, Horeb, and Sinai must have been sym- 
bols of the church as much as heaven was, or Patmos, 
which is groundless and absurd, 

How could Eden, while the scene of unsullied innocence, 
be the symbol of human beings under the pollution and 
defacement of sin? How could Mount Sinai, clad at once 
in darkness and in fire, and resounding with the thunder of 
Jehovah’s voice, be the symbol of the Israelites in the plain 
beneath, to whom it was death to approach the mount, and 
who were trembling and recoiling at those signals of the 
divine presence? What analogy was there between the 
barren isle of Patmos, to which the objects of imperial 
vengeance were exiled as a punishment, and the heaven in 
which Jehovah unveiled himself in glory and grace to the 
apostle? The fancy that the scenes in which he has mani- 
fested himself in our world, or our atmosphere, fill any such 
symbolic office, is wholly unauthorized and preposterous. 

2. He founds his construction, however, partly on the 
assumption that it was notin mere space, but in a temple in 
the heavens modelled after the temple at Jerusalem that 
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God revealed himself in the visions. Inasmuch as the 
Israelitish temple was the scene in which God dwelt and 
revealed himself to Israel, he assumes that that supposed 
heavenly temple, was a symbol of the church in which he 
dwells and manifests himself on earth. But in this also he 
is mistaken. 

The apostle does not represent the Almighty as en- 
throned in a temple, nor indicate in his description of the 
scenery of the fourth and fifth chapters, that such a 
. structure was embraced in the vision. His language is, 
“Behold there was a throne set in heaven,’—not in a 
temple—“ and upon the throne there was one who sat, 
and before the throne was a sea of glass, like unto crystal ;”’ 
that is, a pavement of glass, like a sea in extent, and like 
glass in the resplendence of the tints it reflected. As there 
were more than four hundred, perhaps many thousands of 
millions of angels stationed on that pavement in a half 
circle in front of the throne, its area must have been im- 
mense ; and as Jehovah who was seated on the throne, 
the living creatures, the elders and the angels were be- 
held by the prophet, while at the same time the earth, 
on which the symbols of the seals and trumpets were 
exhibited, was visible to him, it is apparent that the 
scene must have been the open heaven, not the interior 
of a temple. And this is indicated also by the rainbow, 
that was round about, that is, arched over the throne, as 
a rainbow would be natural only under the cope of 
heaven. It is indicated, indeed, under the fifth and seventh 
seals, that an altar was embraced in the vision; but it 
was probably the altar of sacrifice, which stood not in 
the temple but in front of it. That a temple was embraced 
in the vision at a later period, is clear: chap. xi. 19; but that 
it was opened at that epoch, the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet, so that the ark of the covenant was seen in it, im- 
plies that it had not been opened at any earlier stage of 
the visions. Mr. Gascoyne is not justitied therefore in 
assuming that the scene in which God appeared enthroned, 
received the worship of the beings by whom he was surround- 
ed, and made hisrevelations under the seals and trumpets, was 
atemple. The whole basis on which he founds his construc- 
tion is thus an unauthorized and gratuitous pestulate. 
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On the supposition, however, that the scene of the reve. 
lation was a temple in heaven, it would form no ground 
whatever for the construction Mr. Gascoyne places on it. 
The fact that the scene or place in which God revealed 
himself at Jerusalem, was a real temple, surely does not 
prove nor imply, that the scene in which he revealed him- 
self to the apostle, was a type of the church on earth. For 
that temple was not the type of the church on earth. It 
was the place in which God manifested himself to the 
church on earth, and the church received those manifes- | 
tations of his presence and paid him its worship. So far 
as it was a type, it was a type of the heavenly temple, not 
of earthly worshippers. If the fact that the place in which 
God revealed himself at Jerusalem was a temple, proved any- 
thing therefore in regard to the scene in which he revealed 
himself to the apostle in heaven, it would prove simply that 
that scene was a real temple, like the earthly structure that 
was formed after it; not that it was a type of the church 
on earth. In assuming that it was a symbol of the church 
on earth, Mr. Gascoyne reverses the scriptural represen- 
tation that the tabernacle and temple were made after the 
pattern of heavenly things and were types of them ; not 
the heavenly things types of the earthly. 

3. Ie regards his construction as justified by Paul’s deno- 
minating the believers at Corinth and the body of each 
believer, the temple of God. Lut even on the supposition 
that the scene of the revelation was a temple in heaven, it 
yields it no support. For it is only by a metaphor that each 
believer’s body, and the body of believers at Corinth, were 
called the temple of God, because the Spirit of God dwelt 
in them: It no more follows from that that the supposed 
temple in heaven is a symbol of the church at large on 
earth, or any part of it, than from the fact that God is said 
to inhabit eternity, as though it were a place, it follows 
that the temple in heaven is a symbol of eternity. That 
a slight resemblance subsists between individual believers 
and a group of believers, and the temple in heaven—as a 
residence of God, a scene in which he reveals himself—is no 
more ground for assuming that that temple is a type of 
the church and each believer, than it is that it is a type of 
any other of the thousands and myriads of scenes in which 
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the Spirit of God dwells and exerts his infinite power. He 
enters at times into the minds of the unbelieving, awaken- 
ing, convincing them of sin, and disclosing to them the 
way of salvation. Is the temple in heaven for that 
reason a type of such sinners? He at all times fills the 
universe with his presence. Is the universe therefore a 
type of the church, and of each individual believer? 
What can be more inconsiderate and unwarrantable than 
thus to confound a mere resemblance in a single parti- 


cular, with the representative office of a symbol, which 


requires a general analogy? But his assumption from 
the fact that the church at Corinth, and each individual 
in it, is said to be the temple of God, that the supposed 
temple in the visions is the symbol of the church, if 
legitimate, would prove too much and confute his theory. 
For if, as he assumes, that supposed temple was the 
symbol of the church on earth; and if, as he maintains, 
the church which it symbolized was an apostate church ; 
then it would follow that every individual of the church, as 
well as the church generally, was an apostate, and thence 
that no true worshippers have existed on the earth, from 
the opening of the first seal to the present hour. For it 
was in the scene of the vision of tie fourth and fifth chapters 
which Mr. G. holds was the temple in heaven, that all the 
seals were opened, and from that scene that all the angels 
proceeded that sounded the trumpets. But the supposition 
that there has been no true church and no true believer 
on the earth since the opening of the first seal—which Mr. 
Gascoyne holds was in the fourth century—is inconsistent 
with the prophecy, which exhibits a body of true worship- 
pers and witnesses, as subsisting at every period, though 
persecuted and compelled to fly to the seclusion of the 
wilderness for safety. It is also against his own theory. The 
supposition indeed that the Spirit of God dwells in an 
apostate church, as he dwells in heaven—is false in tlie ut- 
most degree and revolting. Does he dwell in the fanes of 
idols? Is Babylon the great, the mother of harlots and 
abominations of the earth, and doomed for her sins to 
eternal perdition, the temple of his residence? Mr. 
Gascoyne cannot have discerned the real import of his 
theory. 
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4, Ilis construction implies that God’s visible manifesta- 
tion of himself in the supposed temple in heaven, was a 
symbol of a visible manifestation of himself in the church 
on earth. For if the alleged temple in heaven was the 
symbol of the church on earth, then the agents—God and 
creatures who appeared in the temple in heaven, must be 
symbols of agents who were to appear in the church on 
earth, and the acts they exerted in heaven, symbols of acts 
that were to be exerted by them, or those whom they sym- 
bolized in the church on earth. If God’s visible manifes- 
tation of himself is a symbol of a manifestation of himself 
—it must be a symbol of a visible manifestation. Other- 
wise, instead of a correspondence, there would be total 
unlikeness. There is no analogy between a manifestation 
and concealment, between a dazzling visibleness, and abso- 
lute invisibleness. But God made no visible manifestation 
of himself in the church in the fourth and following centu- 
ries, when, according to Mr. G., the revelations that were 
made in the temple in heaven were accomplishing, nor at 
any time during the long series of ages that followed. Mr. 
G.’s construction is therefore mistaken. 

5. Ifis theory implies, moreover, that the exact revela- 
tion made in the ‘alleged heavenly temple in the visions, 
was made also in the church on earth at the periods to 
which they severally refer. For if the temple in heaven is 
a symbol of the church on earth; and God, the living 
creatures, elders, and angels in that temple, symbols of God, 
and other agents in the church on earth, then the acts of 
God, and of the living creatures, elders, and angels, in the 
heavenly temple, must be symbols of their acts, or the acts 
of those whom they represent in the church on earth: and 
thence the greatest of the acts in the heavenly temple—the 
revelation of the future through the seals, trumpets, and other 
symbols, must represent the like revelation of the future in 
the church on earth. . There is no escape from this conclu- 
sion. Mr. Gascoyne indeed admits it in a measure; in 
holding that many of the acts of the living creatures, elders, 
and angels, are symbolic of acts that were to be exerted 
by the church on earth. But if they were symbols of per- 
sons in the church on earth, and most of their acts symbols 
of acts of those in the church whom they represent, then 
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all their acts, and all God’s acts, must have been symbo- 
lic; and thence the great acts by which the revelation was 
made must have been symbols of similar acts, and of the same 
revelation through them in the church on earth. Put no 
such revelation was made to the church on earth in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and following centuries. His assump- 
tion, therefore, that the alleged temple in heaven was a 
symbol of the church on earth, is wholly mistaken. 

Mr. Gascoyne construes the other objects of the visions 
of the fourth and fifth chapters on this theory, and main- 
tains that the fact that some of them had no exact counter- 
part in the Hebrew temple-service, is a proof that the 
church which he holds they represent had, in a propor- 
tional measure, apostatized to a false worship. 


“ As I proceed I shall show that it (‘this holy place’ and its 
service) did not exactly resemble the Jewish economy, but 
deviated from the pure model of Moses and the apostles, in 
order to describe the visible church at a period when it had 
already undergone changes of an apostate character. , As the 
services of the temple exactly described the worship of a people 
in union with God—for it was his own method of pardon, 
renewal, and friendship—in order to represent false ideas of 
union with God on earth it will only be necessary to mutilate 
the temple service, or introduce novelties which will correctly 
set forth the prevailing errors. In this manner Ezekiel described 
the Jews’ idolatry, viii. 5-18. . . . . Now the Apocalypse con- 
tains a like description of the church during the fourth century. 
Such innovations and changes are introduced into the temple- 
service as most forcibly set forth the doctrinal errors of that 
period. 

“TJ shall endeavor to prove that no part of the scene which 
St. John beheld will apply to heaven proper, but that it describes 
the visible church immediately preceding its persecution by 
Diocletian; and that the next chapter begins with that perse- 
cution, and ends with the firm establishment of Christianity 
throughout the Roman empire by Constantine.”—P., 20. 


He accordingly proceeds to interpret the twenty-four 
elders on that theory ;—aflirming, on the one hand, that 
there are no such priests and kings in heaven as they are 
declared to be; and on the other, that they are symbols of 
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ministers who wickedly usurp kingly and priestly authority 
in the chureh on earth. 

“ And round about the throne were four-and-twenty seats; 
and upon the seats I saw four-and-twenty elders sitting, 
clothed in white raiment, and they had on their heads 
crowns of gold.” 

“ Why should this be regarded,” he asks, “ as a disclosure 
of the heavenly world? . . . Are the redeemed, which these 
call themselves in their separate state above, clothed in 
white robes of an official priesthood, and crowned as kings? 
Can this be proved, or even imagined? And yet here, if 
we have a description of heaven proper, departed saints 
hold such offices, when, in reality, there is no official priest 
or king, either in heaven or upon earth, except Jesus 
Christ.” 

Ile thus, first, directly denies that the saints, or any of the 
saints who have passed to heaven, are kings and priests 
there, or are clad in robes and invested with crowns. It is, 
however, a mere denial. He alleges no proof of it; and it 
is in direct contravention of the chant of the elders and 
living creatures, who sang that the Lamb who had redeemed 
them had made them kings and priests unto God, and that 
they shonld—at a future time—reign on the earth. Mr. 
Gascoyne steps out of the sphere of an interpreter, and 
assumes that of revealer, when in the face of this express 
representation he asserts, that the redeemed in heaven are 
not assigned to such offices. 

Ile is equally without authority and presumptuous in 
affirming that the elders are symbols of usurping priests on 
earth. Ile says— 


“Tf, then, there be now no official kingship or priesthood 
either in heaven or upon earth, except Christ’s, we have evi- 
dently here an innovation, These persons, moreover, are not 
private individuals, and therefore cannot denote Christians 
generally, but hold public offices in the church, being described 
by the twenty-four courses of the Jewish priesthood. They are 
also crowned, or make pretensions to irresponsible authority ; 
another proof of an innovation in the visible church. As elders, 
too, referring to chiefs of the synagogue, still symbolizing Jewish 
worship, they are restricted to earth, and are symbols of the 
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Christian ministry. We have here therefore an official royal — 
priesthood. It is, moreover, the high priesthood ; for the veil 
being removed, the twenty-four elders are constantly in the 
divine presence, as the Jewish high priest was when he entered 
within the veil. As, then, there are no such offices as these, 
either in heaven or upon earth, they describe innovations which 
evince that the decline of the last scene has its parallel here. 
And as the temple-service thus altered after the pattern in 
Ezekiel, would denote unathorized innovations,—standing as 
they do here for the Christian church, they will admit of no 
other interpretation.”—P. 22. 


All this also is wholly without proof, and a mere infer- 
ence from the false assumption that the alleged temple in 
heaven, was a symbol of the church on earth. The idolatry 
of the ancients of Israel, Ezekiel viii., to which he refers, 
presents no parallel nor resemblance to the elders in the 
divine presence. For they did not offer their idolatrous 
worship in the temple—but in a chamber attached to the 
wall of one of the courts, or areas exterior to it; nor did 
they offer that homage to Jehovah, but to the images of 
their false deities delineated on the walls of the chamber— 
while they expressly said, “ Jehovah seeth us not, Jehovah 
hath forsaken the earth.” The elders of the Apocalypse, on 
the other hand, were in the immediate presence of Jehovah 
revealing himself in his glory, and addressed their homage 
directly to him; and they were accepted by the Most High, 
moreover, while the idolaters mentioned in Ezekiel, and 
their worship, were denounced by him. Instead of a paral- 
lel, therefore, they present the greatest possible contrast to 
each other. 

He is equally mistaken -in regarding the white robes in 
which the elders were clad as proofs that they were not 
redeemed persons in heaven. “ Are the redeemed,” he 
asks, “ in the separate state above, clothed in white robes? 
Can this be proved or imagined?” Yet it is expressly 
declared by the white-robed elders in their worship, chap. 
v. 9, that the Lamb had redeemed them unto God; and it 
is explicitly stated, chap. vi. 9, 10, that the souls of those 
that had been slain because of the word of God, and because 
of the testimony which they held, received each a white 
robe, which they were to wear during the period that was 
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to intervene ere God would avenge them by destroying their 
persecutors and raising them from the dead. It is clear, 
therefore, however improbable it may seem to Mr. Gascoyne, 
that white robes were worn in the visions by the souls of 
the redeemed, and are represented as worn hy them through 
their intermediate existence. 

But the white robes of the elders not only are no mark 
that they were not redeemed persons who had passed from 
this life ; they are direct and absolute proofs that they were 
such. For fine linen, clean and white, we are taught, chap. 
xix. 8, is the righteousness of the saints ; that is, the symbol 
of their justification before God. That was the import, 
accordingly, of the gift of white robes to the souls of the 
martyrs, under the fifth seal; of the gift of white linen to 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife, who is the representative of the 
saints at their resurrection and elevation to the stations of 
kings and priests in Christ’s kingdom ; and of its being worn 
by the armies of heaven—who are the risen and glorified 
saints—at their descent with him from heaven when he 
comes to destroy the powers denoted by the wild beast, and 
the associate kings and armies. The white robes in which 
the elders were clad, are proofs therefore that they were 
persons who had been redeemed from the earth, and become 
residents in heaven; inasmuch as none receive justification 
before God until they have passed from this life into his 
presence. Judgment is only after death. The award 
according to the deeds done in the body, is rendered, only 
atter those deeds are ended. As the white robes of the elders 
are thus proofs that they had passed from this earth, and 
that their redemption from sin was completed, they are proofs 
also that the crowns with which they were invested were 
conferred by God as symbols of honors and stations to 
which he had exalted them, and that the homage they 
uttered was holy and acceptable to him. To suppose that 
their crowns were usurped, is to suppose that they were in 
revolt from God, and to suppose that their homage was idol- 
atrous, is to suppose that they were still perpetrators of the 
most gross and impious sins; which is in contradiction to 
their justification as fully redeemed from sin and confirmed 
in perfect holiness. 

And as the elders were thus redeemed and justified per- 
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cons in heaven, it is equally certain that they are not sym- 
bols of sinners and apostate men on the earth ; for they bear 
no analogy tosuch. Perfectly holy beings cannot symbol- 
ize unholy ones, nor obedience rebellion. Instead of ana- 
logues, they are unlikes ; instead of correlatives, they are con- 
traries. As the elders were redeemed and perfectly holy, 
those whom they represented must be of the same charac- 
ter. Mr. Gascoyne thus not only fails in his construction 
throughout, but the considerations by which he attempts to 
sustain it, are proofs of its error. 

And finally, the utter error and monstrosity of his inter- 
pretation are seen from the fact that the supposition that 
the worshippers in the vision were, as he contends, apostates, 
and their worship an idolatry, implies that Ged to whom 
they addressed their worship was not the true but a false 
deity. For their homage was addressed exclusively to him, 
and contemplated him as Jehovah, possessing the perfec- 
tions and rights, and filling the station of the self-exist- 
ing and only deity, the creator and ruler of the universe. 
If that worship was false and idolatrous, an ascription of 
attributes, prerogatives, and acts that do not belong to 
Jehovah, then indubitably he is not the self-existent and all- 
perfect, the creator and ruler of all, and the redeemer of 
men. Such is the revolting issue to which his theory 
leads. 

His construetion of the living creatures is at an equal dis- 
tance from truth. 


* And in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, 
were four beasts (living creatures) full of eyes before and behind. 
And the first beast was like a lion; and the second beast like a 
calf; and the third beast had a face asa man; and the fourth 
beast was like a flying eagle. And the four beasts had each of 
them six wings about him; and they were full of eyes within. 
And they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, whick was, and is, and is te come.” 


These he holds are symbols of “ the civil autherities ” of 
the empire. 


“Who are they? They cannot be less exalted than the 
ministry, being nearer to the throne of God, and in a certain 
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sense apparently even placed within it. But what other power 
is comparable with or superior to the sacred ministry? [ reply, 
the civil power. . . . . Now what ean more suitably denote the 
delegated office of the civil power than the cherubim who reside 
next to the throne, and even within it? It must never be for- 
gotten that the temple service is symbolical throughout, nor is 
the least part of it without meaning, as is implied in the decla- 
ration of Christ that no jot or tittle of it shall pass away till it 
is fulfilled. It appears then to me that the civil power is proba- 
bly deseribed by the cherubim. 

“T have now demonstrated that the throne, rainbow, and elders; 
the thunder, lightning, and voices; the sea, lamps, and beasts, 
describe the militant, not the triumphant church. I have also 
shown that it was not the visible church in its integrity, but in 
a decline, since the priestly raiment and golden crowns of the 
elders denoted pretensions to a high priesthood, and an autho- 
rity to impose rules of faith and duty upon the church, which 
exactly accords with the measures of the clergy before the 
fourth century..—Pp. 29, 30. 


All this again is mere assertion, and as mistaken and con- 
tradictious to the prophecy as his misrepresentation is of the 
elders. There is no analogy between the natures of these 
beings and civil rulers. They are living creatures, that is 
immortal, deathless; not mortal and dying like men on the 
earth. ‘Their wings indicate powers of motion immeasura- 
bly transcending those of men in the natural body: Ezekiel 
accordingly represents them as running and returning with 
a rapidity that gave them, from their dazzling resplendence, 
the appearance of a flash of lightning. And the innume- 
table eyes with which their wings were set without and 
within, show that their perceptive powers are inconceivably 
greater than ours. The kings and princes of the Roman 
empire had no such intellectual superiority to the ministers 
of the church and other men. The best endowed of them 
were of no higher grade than thousands of their eontempo- 
raries, and a large share of them were of very ordinary 
capacity and slight cultivation. 

There is no analogy between the relations of the living 
creatures to the throne of God, and the relations to it of the 
kings and princes of the Roman empire. The living crea- 
tures stood nearer to the throne than the angels or elders 
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they were in immediate contact with it; a station of greater 
intimacy and grandeur than is occupied by any other order 
of beings: the emperors and kings of the Roman empire 
had no such relation to God. Their relations to him are 
far less intimate than those of the ministers of his word. 
These are ambassadors whose office it is to make known his 
will in reference to the service men owe to him. The office 
he assigns to civil rulers simply concerns men in their rela- 
tions to one another. 

The civil rulers of the Roman empire were symbolized 
by the dragon and wild beast, that appeared, the one in the 
sky, and the other on the earth; and they are wholly unlike 
the living creatures in nature and agency. The living crea- 
tures are intelligences of the loftiest rank in attributes and 
station. ‘The dragon and wild beast were mere brutes, and 
monsters of the most hideous form and deadly instincts and 
passions. All the acts of the living creatures had a direct 
reference to God, and were acts of rectitude and love: all 
the acts of the dragon and wild beast were directed towards 
creatures, and were brutal and destructive. It is contra- 
dictious to suppose that agents of such directly opposite 
natures and agencies should be symbols of the same powers. 
The acts, moreover, of the living creatures had no parallel 
in the acts of the rulers of the Roman empire; while the 
acts of those rulers presented a perfeet parallel to the acts 
of the dragon and wild beast. 

Their utterances in reference to God ‘present the greatest 
possible contrast. The living creatures continually celebrate 
God as self-existent and holy. “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
the Almighty who was and is, and is to come.” The wild 
beast had his heads'covered with “ names of blasphemy, and 
he opens his mouth in blasphemies against God, to blaspheme 
his name and his tabernacle and those who dwell in heaven.” 
These agents whose habitual and characteristic acts are such 
total opposites, cannot be symbols of one and the same order 
of men. No class of human beings, whether civil rulers, 
or others, are characteristically both adorers and blasphe- 
mers of God; statedly and officially both celebrating and 
detracting all his natural and moral perfections. The living 
creatures are exhibited as redeemed and immortal; the 
wild beast is to be cast alive into the lake of fire and brim- 
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stone, and perish there for ever. They thus present the 
greatest contrast to each other, and cannot be syimbols of 
the same order of men. 

And finally, the supposition that the worship of the living 
creatures is an apostate worship, implies that God to whom 
it was addressed was not the true God. If the ceaseless 
ascription to him of self-existence, omnipotence, and _holi- 
ness, was not a true worship, what can be more clear than 
that he is not self-existent, almighty, nor holy? Mr. Gas. 
coyne’s theory thus again overthrows itself, by the detrac- 
tion of God which it involves. 

The construction he places on the book, its seals, the 
Lamb, and the reception of the book by the Lamb, ‘are 
equally senseless and shocking. 


“¢ And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne, 
a book written within and on the back side, sealed with seven 
seals, And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, 
Who is worthy to open the book and loose the seals thereof? 
And no one in heaven, nor on the earth, neither under the earth, 
was able to open the book, neither to look thereon.’ 

“Here an occurrence (he says) takes place which suspends 
the divine service until it is resumed (vs, 8) under new circum- 
stances occasioning great joy to the church. It (that occurrence) 
is a persecution described by a sealed book in the right hand of 
God ; a symbol denoting something which professes to be divine, 
or to come from God. To be in his right hand, cannot claim 
less than a divine origin, either in pretence or reality. The book 
was written within and without, or it was partly known and 
partly hidden ; and it was sealed, or under a powerful restraint ; 
for to seal a book can only mean to forbid its perusal. Put all 
these things together, and they will amount to high pretensions 
to divine authority set up in the church \ong after revelation 
had ceased to make further communications. Now what is all 
this, but an unexaggerated description of the corrupt doctrines 
and practices which obtained in the church before and during 
the fourth century? The sealing of the book supposes a restraint 
imposed by a power extraneous to the church, or that the church 
also was under the same restraint. ... But what power opposed 
to the church do the seven seals and the strong angel represent ? 
My reply is, that the Pagan Roman empire, at its close under 
Diocletian, Valerian, Galerius, and others, is here intended.”— 
Pp. 32, 33. 
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The blindness and presumption of these misrepresenta- 
tions excite astonishment. Whence does Mr. Gascoyne 
learn that the book was asymbol of high pretensions to 
Divine authority set up in the church long’ after revelation 
had ceased; and the prevalence in it of corrupt doctrines 
and practices? He gives no proofs that it filled such an 
office. It is a mere inference from his theory that the whole 
purpose of the vision of the fourth and fifth chapters was, to 
symbolize the visible church on earth in a state of apostasy. 
The symbols themselves have no such purport. The sealed 
book, which contained that which was about to be revealed, 
was not the symbol of its own contents, but instead, repre- 
sented the divine counsels or purposes that were about to 
be disclosed, as unknown and-undiscoverable by men ; and 
it was the work of God, not a forgery, as Mr. Gascoyne 
imagines, by the church. To suppose that it was fabricated 
by the church, and passed off as the work of God, is to 
suppose that the church was the author of the divine coun- 
sels which it symbolized as unknown to men; and to sup- 
pose, that being such a forgery, God gave it to the Lamb, 
as a Record of Azs counsels, is to suppose that he sanctioned 
the church in the pretence that what it had itself forged, 
was his work, and is therefore both to impeach him, and 
defame the revelation. 

The book itself, as a mere prophetic book, rolled up and 
sealed, not only had no adaptation to symbolize unauthorized 
“arrogations of authority by the church,” and apostasy to 
“corrupt doctrines and practices ;” but it had none to sym- 
bolize its own contents. How could it represent its contents, 
when by the very character of the book they were concealed 
and inaccessible? The material of which it consisted, its 
form, its color, the marks inscribed on its exterior, bore no 
resemblance to the agents, acts, and events of the unknown 
divine counsels that were represented by the symbols that 
were to appear as its seals were opened. 

Equally mistaken and preposterous is Mr. Gascoyne’s 
fancy, that the seals of the book symbolized the persecution 
of the church by Diocletian and Galerius. The seals on 
the book bore no analogy to those personages in their 
station in the empire: nor did the effect of the seals on the 
book bear any resemblance to the influence of those emperors 
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as persecutors on the church. The effect of their persecn- 
tions was to manifest the character of the church, not to 
preclude it from manifestation. 

And finally, to suppose, as Mr. Gascoyne does, that the 
opening of the seals by the Lamb symbolized the removal 
by him of the barriers that withheld the church from apos- 
tasy, is to suppose that he had a direct agency in leading 
it into its unauthorized arrogations of authority, and its false 
doctrines, and was thence the prompter of its sins; which is 
infinitely contradictory to his perfections and his agency. 

Mr. Gascoyne renews the misrepresentation of the Lamb 
in a still more revolting manner in his construction of the 
passage that follows : 


“ And I wept much, because no man was found worthy to 
open and to read the book, neither to look thereon. And one 
of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold the Lion of the 
tribe of Juda, the root of David, hath prevailed to open the book, 
and to loose the seven seals thereof. And I beheld, and lo! in 
the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst 
of the elders, stood the Lamb as having been slain, having seven 
horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth. And he came and took the book out 
of the right hand of him who sat upon the throne.” 


He denies that the Lamb was the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
affirms that he was a mere symbol, and a symbol, like the 
wild beast of ten horns, of the rulers of the Roman empire. 


“The Lamb many regard as Jesus Christ; the horns his 
infinite power, and the spirits the Holy Spirit. This, however, 
is impossible... I have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the 
positive idolatry set up in the church in the fourth century.... 
But what was there during the fourth century which the turm- 
ing the sacrifice itself into a direct object of idolatry by the 
Jews could represent ?... The worship of the cross. Had the 
Jews worshipped the lamb which they offered up in sacrifice, 
they would have done precisely what the Christians did who 
worshipped the cross... . The Lamb, then, refers to the worship 
of the cross, But it was surmounted by seven horns and seven 
eyes. If we compare together the Lamb, the fourth beast of 
Daniel (vii. 7, 8), and those of chapters xii, xiii, and xvii. of 
the Apocalypse, we shall find sufficient resemblance to justify 
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the belief that they denote the same kingdom as it was modified 
by the changed circumstances of its history. The Lamb and 
the fourth beast of Daniel have horns and eyes; and popery, one 
of the seven forms of Government, is in the latter denoted by a 
little horn and by an eye whose look was stouter than his fel- 
lows, which implies that the others also had eyes, though in 
Rev. xiii. and xvii. this beast is one of the heads reigning over 
the same ten horns. If one of the seven heads is thus repre- 
sented by a horn and an eye, why may not the rest be so denoted 
asin the Lamb? In this case the seven horns and seven eyes, 
like the heads, would stand for seven forms of government, and 
thus the seven horns and seven eyes would denote the forms of 
government, by which Rome has always been distinguished. 
But why were both a horn and an eye selected to denote these 
powers? It is probable that the horn describes the civil, and 
the eye the ecclesiastical ingredient of the government... . And 
as the seven heads crowned denoted the pagan Roman empire, 
during which period the seven forms of government nominally 
prevailed ; so here the seven forms of government are brought 
before us, not indeed crowned, which would confound this with 
the empire Pagan, but united with the cross (the Lamb as hay- 
ing been slain), both to distinguish it from the empire Pagan, 
and also distinctly to mark it out as the Roman empire Christian. 
We have here therefore a civil war of the empire, two of its 
powers in collision ; the pagan part denoted by the seven seals 
and the strong angel persecuting the church; and the part under 
Constantine, with the standard of the cross coming forward to 
defend Christianity. 

“The capture of the book by the Lamb denotes the victory 
of the Christian over the pagan party in the empire. This was 
accomplished when Constantine had defeated and destroyed his 
competitors, and made Christianity the national religion. But 
though paganism lay prostrate at his feet, it was neither des- 
troyed nor did it less hate, though it less openly persecuted 
Christianity. The capture of the sealed book, therefore, was 
the possession of the whole empire by Constantine, and his 
setting up of Christianity as the national church.”-—Pp. 39-42. 


These wild and self-confuting misrepresentations seem 
the work of one touched with delirium, rather than a sober, 
impartial interpreter of the divine word. It is plain that 
Mr. Gascoyne’s finding his scheme in a vision does not 
depend at all on the nature of the symbols it presents. He 
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can deduce it as easily from one set of representatives ag 
from another, from God as from creatures, from holy wor- 
shippers and a holy worship, as from idolaters and an 
idolatrous homage. 

If, as he maintains, the Lamb was the symbol in the same 
manner as the wild beast of seven heads, of the rulers of 
the Roman empire after the elevation of Constantine to 
supreme power; and if the Lamb’s reception of the book 
from God who sat on the throne, symbolized Constantine's 
grasp of supreme power from the hands of the pagan 
emperors, then plainly God who sat on the throne and 
delivered the book to the Lamb, was the symbol! of those 
pagan emperors who surrendered their power to Constantine. 
Such is the worse than caricature—the horrid blasphemy of 
the Almighty—which his construction involves! 

But that implies that the revelation itself of which the 
hook was a record, proceeded from those pagan emperors, not 
from God, and thence is not a divine revelation, nor of any 
title to authority in the church. For if the Almighty was 
a mere symbol of the pagan Roman emperors, and his 
holding the book in his hand denoted that they held in their 
hand that of which the book was the symbol, then the 
origination of the book with the Almighty must signify 
that that which it denoted, and was to be developed from 
it, originated with those pagan emperors whom he symbol- 
ized; and if that were its origin, the revelation made by 
opening its seals is not a revelation from God, but a fabrica- 
tion by the rejectors of Christianity and worshippers of 
idols. 

It implies, moreover, that the worship of the Almighty 
by the living creatures and elders, symbolized the worship 
by the church on earth of the pagan Roman emperors ; and 
the worship of the Lamb by the living creatures, elders, and 
angels, symbolized a worship by the church on earth of the 
nominally Christian Roman emperors. But‘no such homage 
was ever uttered by the church in the fourth, or any other 
century. When did the Christians of Asia and Europe 
adore the pagan Roman emperors, as self-existent, as the 
creators of all things, as holy, and as worthy of all honor, 
glory, and power? When did the ministers and members 
of the church adore Constantine and the other nominally 
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Christian emperors, as having died for them, and redeemed 
them by their blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation, and made them kings and priests unto 
God# Never. Awful as their apostasies have been, they 
have never sunk to such a depth of senselessness and impiety 
as to utter such fatuitous and blasphemons falsehoods. How 
is it that Mr. Gascoyne did not see these results to which his 
theory leads? If the Almighty and the Lamb did not 
appear in the visions simply as the self-existent antl the 
Lamb—the Lerd Jesus—but as the representatives of mere 
creatures, what can be plainer than that the revelation made 
in their presence cannot have been a revelation from them, 
but must have been a mere symbol of a revelation that was 
to be made by the beings—pagan and Christian Roman 
emperors—of whom they were the symbols? Can we need 
to be shown that there is nothing in the passage to authorize 
such a construction ; that it is at war with all its representa- 
tions, and is infinitely derogatory te the Almighty and the 
Lamb? But unhappily the work he has undertaken is not 
that of an interpreter, but an oracle; and his whole aim is 
to foree the Apocalypse to utter the false theory which is 
prophesied by his disordered imagination. 

The Almighty appeared in the vision, simply in his own 
character, to indicate the station he oceupies, as Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, and the office he filled in making 
the revelation—not as a symbol of another being, or other 
beings. That he cannot have acted as the symbol of other 
beings is intuitively clear, from the consideration that there 
are none to whom he bears such a resemblance that he 
could be their symbel. He appeared as the self-existent, 
the Almighty, the all holy, the creator and ruler of all 
creatures. But there are no created beings who possess 
such attributes, exert such aets, and sustain such relations. 
There is no analogy, therefore, between his nature and 
sphere, and theirs, whieh could be the ground of his acting 
as their symbol. The supposition that he acted as the sym- 
bol of the emperors of the Roman empire, is a supposition 
that the symbolization was infinitely false: because it would 
have implied that they possessed similar attributes, and 
filled similar offices; and thence that they were divine, and 
the creators and rulers of those under their authority. 
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Otherwise the representation would have been a mere 
caricature, an absurd and awful mockery. But in so deify- 
ing the Roman emperors, it would necessarily have undeified 
the Most High: for there cannot be two self-existent crea- 
tors and rulers of the world. If the Roman emperors are 
the real creators and rulers of men, Jehovah eannot be. 
The supposition aecordingly that he acted as a mere symbol 
of the Roman emperors, implies that like the dragon of 
seven heads, the wild beast of ten horns, the human-headed 
locusts, the serpent-tailed horses, the woman standing on 
the moon, and the woman seated on the wild beast—that 
were mere visionary symbols, and lad no existenee out of 
the visions—he had no eonnexion whatever with the revela- 
tion, except as a visionary symbol: a mere representative 
of other beings: and thenee that the revelation that was to 
be made, no more preceeded from him, than it proceeded 
from the dragon, the wild beast, the locusts, or the woman 
of Babylon, who were visionary symbols. If, indeed, the 
self-existent was but a symbol, the acts which exhibited the 
revelation as preceeding from him, were not acts of that 
revelation itself, but instead were predictions and declara- 
tions that what he disclosed preceeded from him only as a 
symbol; and that that which was really to be foreshown 
was to be foreshown by the Roman emperors, of whom he 

yas the representative. Mr. Gascoyne’s theory thus denies 
to the Almighty the authorship of the revelation that was 
made, and assigns it to the emperors whom he holds God 
represented ; as absolutely as his admission that the dragon, 
the wild beast, and the woman of Babylon, were mere 
visionary symbols, is an admission that they were not to be 
the authors of the acts. that were foreshown by their repre- 
sentative agency. 

But beyond this; if the Almighty was a symbol of 
Roman emperors, and the acts by which he made a reve- 
lation, were mere symbols of revealing acts that those empe- 
rors would exert, then most indubitably the revelation he 
made was also, instead of a genuine revelation, a mere symbol 
of a revelation they were to make by their revealing acts of 
which his were the representatives ; and the result isthat that 
which is contained in the Apocalypse, is not a revelation of 
what was then future in the church or world, but is a mere 
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symbol of a different revelation which those Roman emperors 
were tomake; and, consequently, as they have made no such 
revelation, we have no prophecy whatever through the Apo- 
calypse, of events that were then future in the church or the 
world. In like manner, if the Lamb was not the Lamb him- 
self, the Lord Jesus Christ acting in his own person, and not 
as asymbol, but was a mere animal, as Mr. G. maintains, and 
acted as a symbol of Constantine and his successors on the 
throne of the Roman empire, then his acts in receiving the 
book, opening the seals, and conducting the revelation that 
was made in the visions, were also symbolical simply of 
corresponding acts that were to be exerted by the emperors 
whom he represented ; and the revelation he made symbo- 
lical simply of a revelation that was to be made by them; 
and consequently we have no revelation whatever in the 
Apocalypse from the Lamb, of events that were to take place 
in the world or church. Such is the brilliant result to 
which Mr. Gascoyne’s theory, that the Almighty and the 
Lamb are symbols of creatures, leads! 

His theory converts the homage of the Lamb by the living 
creatures and elders into an impious worship of Constan- 
tine and the emperors that followed him. 


“ And when he had taken the book, the four beasts and four- 
and-twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one 
of them harps, and golden vials full of odors, which are the 
prayers of the saints. And they sung a new song saying, Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast 
made us unto our Ged, kings and priests; and we shall reign 
on the earth.” 


This Mr. Gascoyne affirms wus a homage of Constantine. 


“God’s most devoted servants probably regarded Constan- 
tine’s interposition as a gracious providenee for the deliverance 
and enlargement of the church. They hailed his measures with 
joyful acelamations, and entertained the most sanguine hopes of 
an approaching millennium of universal Christianity. TZhis is 
intimated in the verses under consideration. No sooner did the 
Lamb (the empire Christian) take possession of the sealed book 
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(sealed by the Pagan part of the empire) than the church broke 
out into a song of joy, confidence, and exultation, and said, we 
shall reign upon the earth, . . . The worship of the Lamb 
was an innovation and idolatry.” . . . 

“The vision evidently points to novelties which hitherto had 
no existence. Now the church of Constantine exactly answers 
to this description. Never was a greater change than what he 
brought about—never did a superstition more truly deserve 
prophetic reprobation and exposure. It was indeed new when 
compared with that of the opening of the vision, for if chapter 
iv. was Jewish in its character it was neither superstitious nor 
idolatrous ; but Constantine’s was both, and was composed of 
evils which could not be too highly reprobated.”°—Pp. 46-50, 


He thus represents the Lamb as a symbol of Constantine, 
and the worship offered to the Lamb as symbolizing a wor- ' 
ship offered by the church to Constantine. The monstrosity 
of this supposition we have already pointed out. 1. It was 
incompatible with Christ’s deity that he should act as the 
symbol of a creature. 2. It was incompatible with his two- 
fold nature and his office as the Redeemer of men by his 


blood that he should be a symbol of Constantine. Constan- 
tine presented no analogy to Christ in those relations. 3. 
{t involves a denial that a revelation of events that were to 
take place in the world was made by the Lamb. For if in 
receiving and unsealing the book, and disclosing what it 
contained, he merely personated Constantine, then the reve- 
lation he made was a mere symbol of a revelation that was 
to be made by Constantine; and thence it is a denial that 
any revelation of future events in the ecliurch and world is 
contained in the Apocalypse. 4. It implies that the Al- 
mighty, who delivered to the Lamb the book, instead of 
reprobating, as Mr. G. maintains, approved of the worship 
of the Lamb. For in delivering the book to the Lamb he 
signified that he held him to be worthy to receive it. The 
chant of the living creatures and elders therefore, “ Thou art 
worthy to receive the book and to open the seals,” wasa chant 
of approval of the act of the Almighty in delivering him the 
book. The charge, accordingly, that this homage was an 
idolatrous and impious homage, is as direct an accusation of 
God, who sat on the throne, as it is of the living creatures 
and elders who uttered it. 5. It is confuted by the fact, 
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that Constantine never pretended to be the Lamb who made 
expiation for the sins of the world ; never pretended to make 
a revelation of the future of the church and world to the men 
of his age; and never was worshipped by the ministers or 
laity of the church as their redeemer by his blood, nor as 
the revealer of the great things foreshown in the Apocalypse 
or any other prophecy. 

He misrepresents and defames the worship of the angels 
in the same manner. 


“ And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts and the elders; and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” . . . 

“Who are intended by this multitude? I reply, the laity of 
the church. And the term angel was highly significant when 
so applied. In what light were laymen regarded by the spirit 
of innovation and apostasy when prevalent and growing? As 
its servants, . . . 

“The position of the worshippers at a distance from the throne 
of God, and their vague and ambiguous service, while they 
abundantly testify that they were not angels, confirm my theory 
—that they constitute the laity of the church. The Lamb is the 
sole object of their worship, which is composed of a string of 
words, full of meaning, indeed, considered in themselves, but of 
that vague and undefined character which might be expected 
from a people educated in forms, debased by childish supersti- 
tions and penances, and imperfectly taught the saving doctrines 
ofthe New Testament.”—Pp. 50-53. 


This is again a denial of the deity of the Lamb; for if he 
was divine, he cannot have acted as the symbol of a crea- 
ture, and a fallen and apostate creature. To serve as such 
asymbol, he must have resembled the creature whom he 
symbolized in the characteristics that specially distinguished 
that creature; which, according to Mr. Gascoyne, are an 
impious arrogation of the rights of God, apostasy from him, 
and the seduction and constraint of the church to apostasy. 
If they were characteristics of the Lamb, he cannot have 
been the God-man, Jesus Christ, who taketh away the sin 
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of the world. Next; the denunciation of this worship as 
superstitious and apostate, is a denial also of his deity. For, 
if he was truly the God-man, the Lamb who was slain, he 
was worthy to receive the power, riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing, which were 
virtually ascribed to him by the Father in delivering to 
him the book, and assigning him the office of revealing the 
future to the church, and were now by his permission and 
appointment ascribed to him by the angels in this public 
acknowledgment and celebration of the fitness of that act 
of the Father, by which he intrusted to him the supreme 
sway of the church and world. If he was not worthy to 
receive all the power, and authority, and dignity with 
which he was invested, he cannot have been the God-man 
who was slain, and redeemed those who are saved by his 
blood. 

Thirdly. It implies that Christ directly sanctioned the 
superstitions and apostasy, which, Mr. G. avers, were in- 
volved in this worship. For, if the worship was of the 
character Mr. G. asserts, and the Lamb acted as the symbol 
of Constantine in receiving it, he certainly gave it his 
anction. How could he have acted as a symbol in receiving 
it, if he did not approve and ratify it 4? 

Fourthly. It implies also that the Father approved and 
sanctioned it. For why did he deliver the book to the 
Lamb as the symbol of Constantine, and allow the worship 
of the angels to be offered to him as the symbol of that 
emperor, if he did not approve and sanction it? Mr. Gas- 
coyne’s theory thus openly exhibits both the Almighty and 
the Lamb, as in the presence of the universe, and in the 
most emphatic manner, consenting to and sanctioning all 
the errors, superstitions, and idolatries that were intro- 
duced into the church in the age and by the instrumentality 
of Constantine ! 

Fifthly. But his construction is confuted by the event, as 
well as by its intrinsic absurdity and impiousness. No 
such homage of Constantine, as he alleges, was ever offered 
by the laity of the church. They never dreamed that he 
was the Lamb who redeemed them by his blood, nor that he 
was the author of a revelation to them of the great events 
that were to mark the future of the church and empire. 
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No conceit can be framed that is at a greater distance from 
truth. 

Sixthly. The Christian laity of the Roman empire never 
in that or any subsequent age amounted to half the number 
of the angelic host that uttered this chant. They were 
myriads of myriads, and thousands of thousands. Myriads 
of myriads—supposing the myriads multiplied into each 
other to be but two, the smallest number possible—are 
four hundred millions. Supposing the myriads multiplied 
together to be ten, the aggregate would be ten thousand 
millions. If the number of the multiplied myriads were a 
hundred, the result would be a million of millions. What- 
ever the number of the multiplied myriads were then, the 
aggregate immeasurably exceeded the whole population of 
the Roman empire in the age of Constantine, and at any 
later period, and much more transcended its Christian laity. 
The angels, therefore, cannot have been the symbols of that 
laity. 

And, finally. It is wholly inconsistent with the character 
of unfallen angels, that they should have symbolized inen 
offering a false worship, as it would have implied that they 
sanction them in their apostasy and idolatry. For they 
must have known whether the Lamb was the God-man or 
not. If he was not, their declaration that he had been slain, 
and was worthy to be invested with supreme power, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing as the Redeemer, was false. 
This, like every other step in Mr. G.’s construction, is thus 
the grossest and most hideous perversion of the prophecy. 

He treats the homage offered by all other worlds and 
creatures in the same manner : 


“ And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and sueh as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. And 
the four and twenty elders fell down and worshipped Him that 
liveth for ever and ever.” 

“ What the Psalmist (in invoking all nature animate and ina- 
nimate to glorify God) regarded as due only to God, St. John 
saw here perverted to idolatry. Every thing adored the Lamb 
with seven horns and eyes, which I have shown combined the 
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idolatry of the cross and of the civil power. But can it be 
proved that animate and perhaps inanimate creatures in the 
fourth century practised this idolatry? It appears to me that 
it may be done in this way. It is beyond all question .... 
that the superstitious and ignorant minds absurdly thought so. 
From the beginning of the third century and downwards, Chris- 
tians crossed themselves for preservation from demons, and from 
any real and imaginary evil; which was a superstition imply- 
ing that everything in heaven, earth, and hell, reverenced the 
cross. The person who verngured upon no business and would 
not encounter difficulty until he had crossed himself, or prayed 
to a cross, imagined that there is a sovereign and almighty 
power in such aremedy. Nor was this a trifling matter, or 
beneath the notice and express portraiture of revelation. It 
stood in the place of God. This is exactly what St. John 
heard ; everything adored the symbolic creature, denoting the 
Christian empire and the cross, He symbolizes the feeling or 
conviction then prevalent in the church, that the person who 
crossed himself could be hurt by no manner of evil; and how 
could this be more forcibly expressed than by imagining he 
heard every creature say, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever ? 

“This worship too, we know, was sanctioned by the church 
in the fourth century, as it is here done by the Amen of the 
four beasts—the civil power, and by the ministry, the twenty- 
four elders, who combine with it their worship of God.”— 
Pp. 53, 54. 


Ilere the same error and monstrosity reign, as every- 
where else in his construction. The intelligent inhabitants 
of the realms above and beneath the earth—that i is, of the 
upper and lower celestial hemispheres, who united in their as- 
criptions, cannot be symbols of mankind on the earth. They 
are unfallen, and are therefore not proper representatives of 
men ; and as all mankind who were on the earth took a part 
in the aseription, it cannot have been necessary that other 
orders of intelligences should act here as their symbols. 
The inhabitants of those worlds acted, therefore, solely on 
their own behslf—not as representatives of the population of 
this or other worlds—in the same manner as the inhabitants 
of this world acted in their own behalf, and not as symbols 
of others. 
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Mr. G. had already represented the myriads of myriads 
of angels as symbols of the Christian laity of the empire, 
from whose superstitious practices he here infers that the 
inhabitants of the celestial hemispheres on either side of it, 
and of the earth, here symbolize that body. But if the 
angels in the divine presence represented the nominally 
Christian population of the empire, there can have been no 
need that they should now be represented again by the 
inhabitants of all the other orbs in the universe ; and that 
they should, at the same time, come forward in their own 
persons, and utter the ascriptions which had been uttered 
and were then being uttered in their behalf by other orders 
of intelligences. 

This worship was not only offered in the presence of God, 
but was directly addressed to him as well as to the Lamb. 
“ Blessing and honor, and glory, and power be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb. And the 
four and twenty elders fell down and worshipped him that 
liveth for ever and ever.” To maintain, then, that it was an 
idolatrous worship of the Lamb, is, in effect, to maintain 
that God who sat on the throne sanctioned it, and thereby 
sanctioned all the superstitious and idolatrous practices which 
Mr. Gascoyne holds were represented by it. It is not to be 
supposed that God would permit a worship in his immediate 
presence which was infinitely false and impious. Mr. Gas- 
coyne thus, on the one hand, virtually exhibits God as 
approving and authorizing a worship which he holds to have 
been idolatrous; and on the other, denies to him the attri- 
butes and rights which he maintains were idolatrously 
ascribed to him. 

And finally, his construction implies that the inhabitants 
of all the celestial worlds are in apostasy from God. For if 
they were proper symbols of fallen man offering an idolatrous 
worship, that act must have been suitable to their character. 
Like all other symbols, they must have acted according to 
their own peculiar mental and moral nature. The supposition, 
therefore, that they personated fallen men, is a supposition 
that they weré themselves fallen. Mr. Gascoyne’s theory 
thus again undeifies God, and exhibits all his moral 
creatures as having fallen from their allegiance, and mock- 
ing him in his presence by ascriptions of perfections that do 
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not belong to him, and utterances of adoration they do not 
feel ! 

Such is the frightful desecration of these visions into which 
he has been betrayed ; such the horrible caricature of God, 
of the Lamb, of the redeemed in heaven, of the angels in the 
Divine presence, and of the whole unfallen universe, which 
he has perpetrated. We might pursue him through his 
volume, and point out at every stage a tissue of similar 
errors. But it is not necessary. We shall have accom- 
plished our object, io this exposure of his mistakes, if we 
have impressed our readers with a due sense of the utter 
folly, presumption, and guilt of attempting to interpret 
the Apocalypse by mere theories which disregard at once, 
the laws of the prophecy, the nature of intelligent creatures, 
and God’s perfections and rights. Mr. Gascoyne, in place of 
confining himself to the work of an interpreter, turns oracle, 
and undertakes to develope from the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse a revelation they do not contain; by making God 
himself, the Lamb, the throne, the attending saints and 
angels, and the holy, universally, who offer God and the 
Lamb worship, the medium of a prophecy antecedent to 
and independent of all revealing acts; and runs into mis- 
conceptions and errors so monstrous, as to confound and 
overthrow the prophecy, misrepresent and caricature 
God’s government, and defame and deny his perfections. 
Were an open infidel guilty of such a violation and abuse of 
the Divine word, the outrage would be regarded as 
bespeaking an extraordinary recklessness and atrocity. 
Though the forms of misrepresentation to which Mr. 
Gascoyne’s theory led him, and the lengths to which he has 
gone, are extraordinary, they only exemplify the certainty 
that false and fatal issues will result from all attempts to 
interpret the prophecy by theories instead of the laws of 
symbols. It is owing to the mistaken and arbitrary methods 
expositors have pursued, that they have placed such a 
variety of false and contradictory constructions on it, and 
have given birth so generally to the feeling that it is inex- 
plicable. Of the numerous interpreters of Daniel and John 
in Great Britain, for example, in the last three hundred 

years, scarce a dozen have entered into an inquiry into the 
principles of interpretation; and not one has approached a 
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just view of the laws of symbolization. A like neglect has 
prevailed among the Protestants on the Continent. No 
other result, therefore, could justly be expected, than endless 
diversities, and the most grave and absurd mistakes. Nor 
can any essential improvement be anticipated till the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse, Daniel, and the other prophe- 
cies by arbitrary hypotheses and lawless conjectures is 
abandoned, and their meaning is sought to be determined 
only by the proper laws of symbols and language. And 
when interpreted by those laws, their general sense is 
obvious and certain, and is universally in harmony with the 
attributes of the great Revealer, in accordance with the 
nature of man, and consistent with the truths that are taught 
in other parts of the Bible. 

Interpreted by those laws, the visions we have been contem- 
plating have none of the absurd and revolting characters Mr. 
Gascoyne ascribes to them, but are in the highest degree suit- 
able toGod and the Lamb, who appear in them, and convey the 
truths and make the impressions that are requisite to prepare 
the reader for a just appreciation of the revelation that follows. 

Thus the vision, chapter i., had for its office to show the 
apostle that Christ was the being by whom the revelation 
he was about to receive was to be made; and impress him 
with becoming realizations of the grandeur of his glorified 
person, the supreme power with which he was invested, 
and his presence with the churches, and dominion over 
them. And nothing can surpass its adaptation to that end. 
His human form, the dazzling resplendence of his counte- 
nance, the piercing glance of his eyes, the thunder of his 
voice, and his annunciation of himself as the first and the 
last; and he that lives and was dead ; and behold he ‘is to 
live through the ages of ages; and has the keys of death 
and hades, raised the apostle in an instant to the clearest 
discernment and most overpowering conviction that he 
was the glorified Redeemer, and filled him with the awe, 
astonishment, and terror, the manifested presence of Christ 
in the majesty with which he is clothed in heaven, must 
naturally excite, and he sank to the earth fainting and 
expiring as it were, under the impression. No possibility 
was left of his mistaking the spectacle he had beheld for a 
creation of his own fancy; nor of his doubting that the 
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being that stood before him and addressed him, was the Son 
of God. And the absolute certainty, the towering convie- 
tions with which his whole being was filled that it was 
Christ whom he beheld, was essential to prepare him for 
the revelations that followed. And the vision as it is painted 
by John, is designed to fill the like office to us. We can- 
not comprehend the great scenes that follow, unless we 
gain a just view of the great Revealer as he manifested 
himself in this first vision, and are impressed in a measure 
with the awe, the submission, the adoration, the faith with 
which the apostle was inspired. 

In like manner the vision of the fourth chapter was 
designed to show the prophet that the revelation about to 
be communicated to him, was made by the Son in conjune- 
tion with the Father, and that they sustained those relations 
to each other in conducting the government of the world, 
which Christ had represented in his discourses to his disciples. 
The Almighty Father revealed himself enthroned in the 
heavens—the heights above the earth—clad in dazzling 
glory, and overarched by a rainbow. His awful form, his 
station, the grandeur with which he was surrounded, the 
lightnings that flashed from his presence, and the utterances 
of the lofty intelligences that chanted him the eternal, the 
almighty, the holy, the creator of all, and cast their crowns 
at his feet; proclaimed him to be self-existent with a clear- 
ness and impressiveness that carried the apprehension and 
feeling of his deity through all the depths of the prophet’s 
consciousness. ‘The beings who were throned or stood in his 
presence and worshipped him, indicated also his relations 
to the redeemed in heaven, and to that order of celestial 
agents who fill offices in the conduct of his providence over 
our world. The living creatures stationed at the corners of 
the throne, and perhaps in a measure supporting it, as in 
izekiel, chapter i. 22, 28, were human beings redeemed 
from the earth. Their external forms were designed doubt- 
less to signify the vast sublimation of their perceptive and 
active powers, and their intimate relations to God, the per- 
fection of their character, and the dignity of the offices they 
fill in his heavenly presence. They represent those of the 
redeemed in heaven, who, from their long abode there, have 
risen to measures of intelligence, indicated by their nume- 
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rous eyes, and love and devotion manifested by their con- 
tinual worship that fit them for such a relation to the Most 
High. They possibly may represent the saints who were 
raised from the dead at Christ’s resurrection. The elders 
also, seated in a half circle in front of the throne of God, 
were human beings redeemed from the earth. Their white 
robes denoted their justification, and implied, therefore, that 
their life on earth had closed, and that they had been judged 
andaccepted. Their crowns signified not only that they had 
been accepted as victors in their warfare here, but that they 
were exalted to stations of authority in heaven; and their 
stations and homage indicate that they are raised to perfect 
holiness ; that they stand in intimate relations to God in 
their heavenly abode ; that they are exalted to a lofty know- 
ledge of the perfections and works of the Most High, and 
feel and proclaim with a rapture of awe and delight his title 
to the love and adoration of all his creatures. And their 
place in his presence, and their robes, and crowns, and 
thrones, and union with the living creatures in worship are 
as indubitable signals that they have. passed from the earth, 
and are fully sanctified and dwell in heaven; as the daz- 
zling majesty of God, and the lightnings that dart from his 
presence, and the homage he receives, are, that he is 
Jehovah, and has his throne in the skies. 

The angels that stood exterior to the elders on the pave- 
ment, that like a glassy sea spread in a vast semicircle, were 
doubtless, from their great number—several hundred mil- 
lions at the lowest, and not improbably thowsands and even 
millions of millions—representatives of all the orders of 
angelic intelligences in the universe, and their presence 
indicated that they have a knowledge of God’s government 
over this world, and that they fill offices as his messengers, 
that have a reference to it. The design and effect of the 
vision of the fourth chapter in which God revealed himself 
to John in the ineffable glory in which he had manifested 
himself to some of the prophets in earlier ages; and in the 
relations to the redeemed in heaven, and the angelic orders, 
which the ancient Scriptures exhibit him as sustaining, thus 
was to raise the apostle to the clearest sight and most vivid 
realizations that God the Father as well as the Son made the 
revelation he was about to receive, and inspire him with the 
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awe, submission, and faith, that became him in the high office 
he was called to fill. Nothing can be more self-evident 
than that the knowledge that was thus conveyed to him, 
and the sentiments with which he was impressed, were 
requisite qualifications for that office. Nothing can be 
more obvious than that the means that were thus employed 
to convey to him that knowledge, and inspire him with awe, 
faith, and love, were in the highest degree suitable to the 
grandeur of the divine Being, and the weakness of our nature. 

The acts of God, of the Lamb, of the living creatures, 
elders and angels, described in the fifth chapter, were 
marked by equal greatness and beauty, and conveyed 
instruction equally to the prophet and to the readers of the 
prophecy. 

The challenge of the angel—Who is worthy to open the 
book and loose the seals thereof ?—indicated that the book 
was a symbol of the divine purposes that were about to be 
revealed ; and that they were purposes that related to the 
redemption of mankind, and the offices of the angels, as 
God’s messengers, to ours and other worlds. That no crea- 
ture was able to open, or look on it, signified on the one 
hand that that,which it contained had neither ever been 
revealed to a creature, hor could be discovered by a created 
intelligence; and on the other, that no creature had a right 
to any further knowledge of God’s future designs in respect 
to the work of redeeming men than he pleased in his sove- 
reignty to grant. It indicated, moreover, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that the revelation that was about to be 
made, proceeded exclusively from God. It not only did 
not originate from angels or men, but they were neither 
worthy nor able to read, or look on the volume that con- 
tained it, till God opened it to their inspection ; and of this 
great truth, it was eminently proper that those in the divine 
presence, though of the loftiest ranks of creatures, and 
possessed of the largest knowledge of God and his ways, 
should manifest their full consciousness ; as they did in the 
most impressive manner in their silence. They felt that no 
being but the Lamb who had died for mankind, was able or 
worthy to break the seal of God’s purposes respecting the 
sway he was to exert over our world, and the bound- 
less future of the work of redemption ; and this truth, it is 
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of the greatest moment they should see and feel who now 
having the book itself of the Revelation in their hands 
attempt its interpretation. Had Mr: Gascoyne compre- 
hended this design of the angel’s challenge, and the mean- 
ing of the silence of the redeemed and angelic hosts that 
followed, he would not have ventured on the presumptuous 
task he has, of fabricating for the actors and acts of this 
vision, offices that not only do not belong to them, but that 
are in the most palpable and revolting contradiction totheir 
nature. John was permitted for a moment to fear that the 
book was not to be opened in order, probably, that the 
annunciation by the elder might raise him to a clearer and 
more intense realization that it belonged alone to the Re- 
deemer to unfold and execute the divine purposes respecting 
our world. The taking of the book by the Lamb, was asub- 
lime assertion and exercise of that prerogative, and its deli- 
very a like declaration of it by the Father, and manifesta- 
tion of the oneness of their counsels. That this fact is of 
the greatest significance, and the knowledge of it essential ° 
to a just view of the office Christ fills, not only to men but 
to all his intelligent creatures, is indicated by the extraordi- 
nary manner in which it was thus exemplified and proclaimed 
by God and acknowledged in the chant that followed, by 
the living creatures and elders, the angelic hosts, and at 
length all other intelligences through the vast circuit of the 
universe. How profound was the sense of it that instantly 
burst from the lips of the living creatures and elders in the 
chant: “Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the 
seals thereof, for thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to. 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation; and thou hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests, and we shall reign on the earth.” -What 
more lofty and emphatic expression can be conceived, of 
the feeling that the prerogative of revealing and executing 
the purposes of the Godhead respecting our world, could 
only belong to him who had died for it and had raised them 
to crowns and sceptres in his kingdom! What can tran- 
scend the greatness and significance of the testimony to 
this truth by the angelic hosts: ‘“ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing:”— indicating 
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at once their knowledge that the attributes of the deity were 
requisite to the office of Revealer, and that that office of 
propriety belonged to him who had assumed the nature of 
man, died for his expiation, and was to carry into effect the 
great scheme of redemption through eternal ages. And 
how sublime was the response to this testimony that came 
back at length from the distant realms of the universe ; indi- 
eating, that as the knowledge of Christ’s person and work 
was communicated to various orders of intelligent creatures, 
they were universally to see and feel the propriety of his 
investiture with the office of Revealer to our world and to 
them, to which he was thus exalted. This great prerogative 
thus solemnly proelaimed by the Father himself on the one 
side, and seen, felt, and celebrated in so impressive a form 
by the universe of intelligences, must manifestly be of the 
greatest significance, and the knowledge and realization of 
it by creatures essential to their just understanding and 
appreciation of Christ’s station and work. Were it not, 
it would not have been asserted, and exemplified, and ac- 
knowledged in such a form. The offiee of these sublime 
‘acts of the vision accordingly was, to invest this truth witha 
dazzling light and impress it on every reader of the pro- 
phecy with resistless power. A full sight and sense of it 
are essential to restrain from the presumption to which men 
are prone. Had it been duly felt, usurping priests and 
monarchs would not have arrogated supreme authority, as 
they have, over the revelation Christ has made ; and inter- 
preters, like Mr. Gascoyne, would not have attempted by 
_arbitrary theories to set aside the true meaning of the pro- 
phecy, and substitute the dreams of their disordered fancies 
in its place. They only who comprehend this lesson, and 
feel it in the depths of their hearts, are prepared to receive 
the revelation in becoming submission, and discern and 
accept its sublime teachings. 

Other important truths also are proclaimed by this great 
vision. It is apparent from the presence of the redeemed 
and the angelic hosts at the delivery of the book to the 
Lamb, and the opening of the seals, the sounding of the 
trumpets, and the other acts that followed, that the revela- 
tion was made to them as well as to John, and through 
him to men. As they, from their lofty intelligence and 
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freedom from error, must have had a perfect understanding 
of the principle on which the symbols are used, it is mani- 
fest that they had a knowledge at once of the great series 
of events which were foreshown. And as it was John’s 
office to communicate what he saw to the churches of Asia, 
and through them to the race, so it was doubtless the office 
of the living creatures and elders to communicate what they 
saw to the whole bedy of the redeemed in heaven, of whom 
they were the representatives, and the office of the angels 
to make known what they saw te all the infinite myriads 
of their order throughout the universe, and all other ranks 
that are under their sway. That they have that knowledge 
is implied in the chant of acquiescence and homage that 
rang back from every intelligence in the divine empire at 
the delivery to the Lamb of the book in which the revela- 
tion was contained, that he might loose its seals and unfold 
its contents to the universe. And this indicates that the 
great measures of God’s providence over our world, and the 
awful tragedies of man’s wickedness, which are foreshown 
in the Apocalypse, are acted in the presence of his whole 
intelligent kingdom, and that the appointments and per- 
missions of this vast tract of ages have ends of the greatest 
moment that touch his whele empire. For as the angels 
are continually visiting our world on errands of judgment 
or mercy, and the redeemed are continually receiving fresh 
accessions to their numbers from the earth, they are doubt- 
less acquainted at every epoch with the events that take 
place on the earth, and aware of the point to which the ful- 
filment of the prophecy has advanced. And what they 
thus learn is communicated to all, This is seen from the 
chant at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, chap. xi. 15, 
the pouring of the vials, xv. 12, and the destruction of 
Babylon, xix. 1-9, in which the hosts of heaven are exhibited 
as aware of the whole course of God’s administration over 
the world, and of the coming of Christ—with the attending 
events—which was immediately to take place. 

Every act in this great scene, every assertion of God’s 
rights, every display of his righteousness, every manifesta- 
tion of his power, wisdom, and grace; and every exemplifi- 
cation of man, revolting or repenting, indulging the 
impulses of his evil passions, or, yielding to the restraining, 
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renewing, and sanctifying influences of the Spirit, thus 
carries intelligence to all worlds, fills the breast of every 
unfallen being with awe, trust, submission, and love, and 
thereby bears them on to loftier and loftier heights of wis- 
dom, holiness, and bliss. 

These visions tlius fill an office of the greatest appropriate- 
ness, necessity, and beauty, as preparatives to the revela- 
tion that followed. They show from whom the prophecy 
proceeded. They indicate the concurrence of the Father 
and the Son in the revelation. They proclaim Chirist’s sole 
right and power to reveal the future of his rule over the 
earth to men and te angels, and the preelusion of creatures 
from that office. They show that the revelation was made 
to the redeemed in heaven, and the angelie hosts, as well as 
to men on the earth, and that all ranks of intelligences 
throughout the universe are speetators of the great scenes 
that are enacted here. And, finally, they are fitted and 
designed to impress men with the humility, awe, submis- 
sion, and faith which the greatness, supremacy, and glory 
of God should inspire, and which are requisite to a true 
understanding of the prophecy, and appreciation of the 
righteousness, wisdom, and love the great scheme it unfolds 
displays. Had Mr. Gaseoyne caught a glimpse of this, he 
would have been withheld from the revolting misconcep- 
tions and misrepresentations into which he has fallen. 





Arr. 1.—Dr. Barru’s Travezs anp Discoveries IN 
AFRICA. 


Travets AND Discoveries 1x Norru anp Cenrrat Arnica, 
being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the 
Auspices of H.B.M.’s Government, in the years 1849-1855, 
by Henry Barra, Ph. D., D.C.L., in three volumes. 
Vol. iii. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 


Dr. Barrn relates in his first and second volumes noticed 
in the Journal two years ago, his journeys and explorations 
around Lake Tsad, and his discovery of the Benawe, the 
eastern branch of the Niger. In this he narrates his expe- 
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dition westward to Timbuktu on the western branch of the 
Niger, and his return to Europe. He started from Kukawa 
on Lake Tsad, November, 1852, and reached Timbuktu, 
sixteen or seventeen degrees west, in September, 1853, after 
enduring great fatigue, bearing many deprivations, and 
encountering from the suspicions and hostilities of the con- 
tending tribes, many dangers. The country is peopled 
throughout the line of his journey by negroes and Arabs, 
and presents many scenes of great beauty. We give a few 
extracts descriptive of the region through which he passed, 
the products of the soil, and the manners of the inhabit- 
ants :-— 

“The whole country round about Dirche is rocky, with only 
a slight covering of fertile soil, so that nothing but Indian millet 
is cultivated, which thrives very well in rocky ground. But the 
country was adorned with a tolerable variety of trees, such as 
monkey-bread trees, the drowa, the kadina, and the merke. 
While crossing a rocky ridge, we were joined by a large troop 
of people, bearing large loads of cotton on their heads, which 
they were carrying to the market of Badarawa. This cotton 
was distinguished for its snow-white color, and seemed to be of 
very good quality. 

“Beyond the rock ridge the country becomes more open, and 
rich in trees and cultivated fields. 

“ We soon reached the town of Badarawa, which, like most 
towns of the region, is surrounded on all sides with a dense bor- 
der of timber, affording to the archers, who form the strength of 
the natives, great advantage in a defence, and making an attack 
in the present method of war in this country, very difficult. In 
the midst of this dense body of trees, there was a very conside- 
rable market, attended by nearly 10,000 people, and well sup- 
plied with cotton, which seems to be the staple commodity ; 
white Indian millet (sorghum) also was in abundance. A great 
number of cattle were slaughtered in the market, and the meat 
retailed in small quantities. There was also a good supply of 
fresh butter formed in large lumps, cleanly prepared and swim- 
ming in water. Nor was there any scarcity of onions.”—Pp. 
99, 100. 


The following is his account of Sokota, the town in which 
Capt. Clapperton died :— 

“Tt wasthe great market day, which was of some importance 
tome, as I was obliged to buy a good many things. Even in 
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the present reduced condition of the place, the market presented 
a very interesting sight, the numerous groups of people, buyers 
as well as sellers, and the animals of various descriptions being 
picturesquely scattered over the rocky slope. The market was 
tolerably well attended, and well supplied, there being about 
thirty horses, three hundred head of cattle for slaughter, fifty 
oxen of burden, and a great quantity of leather manufactures, 
especially bags, cushions, and other articles, the leather being 
dressed so as to be very soft and beautiful. There were more 
than a hundred bridles for sale, and of a style of workmanship 
much celebrated throughout negroland. A large quantity of 
iron was also on sale. A good many slaves were exhibited and 
fetched a high price, a lad of very indifferent appearance being 
sold for 33,000 shells." —Pp. 131, 132. 


From Sokota he proceeded to Gando, the eapital of a large 
kingdom on the Niger. This rich and populons region is 
the scene of continual conflict between hostile tribes, and its 
towns and hamlets are often destroyed by maranding par- 
ties. 


“The whole of this district had attained a high degree of 
power and prosperity under the dominion of the Kanta, and had 
only recently begun, in consequence of the war of independence, 
to lose many of its former centres of human industry. An 
example of this desolation was afforded by the little town of 
Yara. We had left the faddama on our right, and kept along 
rocky ground. But we were urgently warned by the people 
whom we met on the road of the danger of an approaching 
gharria. This place, which a short time ago was the seat of 
human well-being, had been destroyed by the enemy the pre- 
ceding month, and all the inhabitants carried into slavery, not- 
withstanding the presence of a body of troops that marched 
out of Gando for the succor of their countrymen. The aspect 
of the place was doleful in the extreme, and corresponding with 
the dangerous situation in which we found ourselves. But life 
and death in these regions are closely allied. We had scarcely 
left the ruined village, when we were greeted by a most luxu- 
riant rice field, where the crops were already almost three feet 
high, and girt by the finest border of a rich variety of shady 
trees, overtopped by a number of tall deleb-palms, the golden 
fruit-of which, half ripe, was starting forth from under the 
feathery foliage. But our attention was soon diverted from this 
scenery to an object of greater interest to ourselves. We ob- 
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served a solitary individual, in spite of the unsafe conidtion of 
the country, sitting quietly at the foot of the palm trees, and 
seemingly enjoying its fruit. Now from the news we had just 
received, we could not help suspecting this man to be a spy, 
posted here by the enemy in order to give information of the 
passer-by ; and I had great difficulty in preventing my Arab 
from shooting him. 

“ Proceeding then through a very rich country, we reached, 
after a march of two miles, the town of Gulumbe, situated close 
to the southern border of the valley, and exhibiting extensive 
fields cultivated with yams and cotton. The banana constitutes 
the chief ornament of the narrow border between the faddama 
—low swampy valley—and the walls of the town, and the 
gonda raising its feathery foliage on its slender stem, towered 
proudly over the wall. The town is walled, of considerable size, 
and densely inhabited ; but nevertheless the people are in such 
dread of the enemy, that they kept up a continual beating of 
drums ; and though on account of the smallness of the gate, we 
encamped outside in a courtyard, we thought it prudent to fire 
a few shots, in order to apprise the people around that we were 
well prepared to receive them, to the great relief of the inhabit- 
ants of the town, who, delighted at the unexpected addition to 
their strength, treated us in a very hospitable manner, 

“ After a thunder storm, the night was succeeded by a beau- 
tiful morning. The fields on this side of the town as well as on 
the other, when we approached it, were fenced with great care, 
while horses and asses were grazing on the rich pasture grounds. 
The crops hereabouts were already—June—more than a foot 
above the ground. Besides sorghum, yams were cultivated to 
agreat extent; yet on account of the insecurity of the country 
death and famine everywhere prevailed.’—Pp. 150, 152. 

“Our road lay through fine cornfields shaded by beautiful 
dorawa trees, along the border of a fertile valley, which was 
formerly surrounded by an uninterrupted line of larger towns. 
But most of them are now desolated and destroyed; and both 
factions are continually harassing each other by predatory expe- 
ditions. We soon reached Zaguma, a town of perhaps 7,000 to 
8,000 inhabitants, but it was suffering greatly from famine, in 
consequence of the war which had raged for the last two years 
between the Fulbe conquerors of the country and the native 
inhabitants who had risen to assert their independence.”—Pp. 
155-157, 


At length having advanced ten or eleven degrees west- 
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yard from Kikawa, on the lake Tsad, he reached the Niger 
at Say, and crossed to its southern bank. 


“ We were now near the Niger, and I indulged the hope 
that I might the next day behold the great river of Western 
Africa, which has been the object of such curiosity in Europe, 
and the upper part of the eastern branch of which I myself dis- 
covered. Elated with this feeling, I set out at an early hour 
the next morning, and after a march of a few miles through a 
rocky wilderness, covered with dense bushes, I obtained the first 
sight of the river, and soon reached the place of embarkation, 
opposite the town of Say. 

“In a noble unbroken stream, though here where it has 
become contracted, only about 700 yards broad, hemmed 
in on this side by a rocky bank of from twenty to thirty feet 
in elevation, the great river of Western Africa was gliding 
along in a N.N.E. and 8.S.W. direction, with a moderate cur- 
rent of about three miles an honr. On the flater shore oppo- 
site, a large town was spread out, the low and compact huts of 
which were overtopped by numbers of slender dum-palms, 
This is the river-town, or ford. 

“ T had sent a messenger in advance the preceding day, in 
order to have some large boats ready for me to cross the 
river, But none having arrived, I had plenty of leisure for 
contemplating the river scenery. There was a good number of 
passengers, Fulbe and Songhay, with asses and pack-oxen, and 
there were some smaller boats in readiness suitable to their 
wants; but at length the boats, or rather canoes, which were to 
carry me and my effects across, made their appearance, They 
were of good size, about forty feet in length, and from four to 
five feet in width in the middle, consisting of two trunks of trees 
hollowed out and sewn together in the centre These boats are 
chiefly employed in conveying the corn from the town of Sinder, 
which lies higher up the river, to Say, and they had been 
expressly sent for by the ‘king of the waters,’ or inspector of 
the harbor. The largest of them was of such size as to carry 
three of my camels, 

** My camels, horses, luggage, and people having crossed over 
without an accident, I myself followed, elated at floating on the 
waters of the celebrated stream. A little nearer the western 
bank, a short distance below where the river is generally crossed, 
an isolated rock rises at this season, twelve or fifteen feet above 
the water.”—Pp. 171, i72. 
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This place he considers likely to become a point of much 
importance to European merchants, should the navigation 
of the Niger prove practicable ; as some distance above the 
passage of boats will be intercepted by rapids. The country 
is rich, and may yield large and valuable products for 
exchange for European merchandise. In the remainder of 
his journey to Timbuktu, instead of following the line of 
the river, he left it far on his right, till he struck it again a 
short distance above that city. The region through which 
he passed in this journey of perhaps 400 miles, is much 
diversified, presenting many rich vales and plains, inter- 
spersed with districts of thin soil, studded with villages and 
towns, but distracted with feuds and wars, and unsafe for 
travellers from other lands, from the prejudices of the 
Moslems, and the passion of all for blood and plunder. 


“ At length I set out for Doré—a town about one-third of 
the way from Say to Timbuktu—on the last and most dan- 
gerous stage of my journey to Timbuktu, thinking I should be 
able to reach that place in about twenty days, but I underrated 
the distance; and I had no idea of the difficulties which attend 
the journey, at least for a Christian, and the delays that would 
be caused by the companion I had attached to me. 

“ On leaving the turbulent town, Doré, a great many armed 
people accompanied us, much against my inclination, and their 
conduct was so suspicious that we were obliged to make a halt, 
and send them away ; for the inhabitants of this place had not 
long before robbed and killed a wealthy shereef whom they pre- 
tended to escort on his way. In crossing a low ground where 
water often forms a lake, we met a large caravan of traders 
from Bassumo, their asses heavily leaden with immense bundles 
of tari or cotton strips, and with kola nuts. Farther on, where 
alittle cultivation of cotton appeared, the monkey-bread tree, 
or baobab, became predominant ; altogether the whole province 
seemed to be in a miserable state; and a village which we 
passed, after a march of several miles, bore evident traces of 
the effects of war. 

“ We soon entered a district very different from that which 
we had hitherto traversed in the province, and causing us great 
delays and difficulties from the many rivers and swamps which 
we had to cross. On passing two streams, large, wide-spread- 
ing mur, tamarind and monkey-bread trees everywhere ap- 
peared, and we could see the footsteps of a great number of 
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elephants. The country on our left was undulating, and con- 
sisted of sandy soil, clothed almost exclusively with the kalgo, 
with its ash-colored leaves and long red pods; but as the river 
receded the surface became level, and was much overgrown 
with brushwood, The district was full of buffaloes. We 
encamped after a march of sixteen miles in the midst of the 
forest, where kreb was springing up in most luxuriant abun- 
dance, affording the richest pasture to the horses, and a cheer- 
ful sight to ourselves. 

“ On proceeding the next morning, we fell in with two men 
who were pasturing a couple of asses; but although we made 
signs to them that we were their friends, they would not hear 
us, and beating their shields, cried out lustily to their com- 
panions, who all on a sudden rushed out in every direction from 
behind the bushes, and in a moment surrounded us. There 
were from 150 to 200 of them, all tall, slender men, half 
naked, and each armed with a couple of spears and a ragged 
shield, which they brandished over their heads with warlike ges- 
ticulations. The affair seemed rather serious, but my companion 
cried out to them that I was a shereef, and a friend of the sheikh 
“l Bakay. All of a sudden they dropped their spears and 
thronged around me, and requested me to give them my bless- 
ing, which I felt it best to do, although it was by no means a 
pleasant matter to lay my hand on so many uncleanly heads. 

“On the whole, it was very fortunate that we met with those 
people, for without their aid we should scarcely have been able 
to cross the water which intersected our track. Having 
received my blessing, and the tumult having quieted down, 
they conducted us to a place where they declared the water 
to be fordable. But the boggy ground proved very troublesome. 
My people were obliged to carry all the luggage, even the 
heaviest, across the swamp, which was a half mile in breadth, 
the camels being scarcely able to make their way over unloaded, 
and I had the misfortune to fall under my horse in the midst of 
the swamp, and to wet through all my journals. We had the 
greatest difficulty in extricating my horse, which for some 
minutes lay as if dead.”—Pp. 210, 211. 

* On leaving the place I was struck with its castle-like appear- 
ance, as well as with the fine crops of corn which surrounded it 
on all sides, while a rich growth of trees embellished the dis- 
trict to the south. It was a fine morning, and a heavy dew 
having fallen, the drops of wet dripping down from the corn 
glistened in the rays of the sun, while the monkey-bread trees 
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being just in full bloom, the white bell-like flower hanging down 
from the colossal branches, gave a remarkable relief to the 
scenery. It was through such a country that our path kept 
along on a rising ground, when after a march of about fourteen 
miles we reached the town of Tinge, situated on the summit of 
a. hill. 

“ The houses in this village have not an elevated tower-like 
shape like those of Filiyo we had left, nor do they contain an 
upper story. They have flat roofs. The walls consist of sun- 
dried clay, which is formed into regular lumps, like stones, and 
is placed in uniform layers, with loose clay between. The inte- 
rior of the dwellings is not altogether comfortless. Some of the 
apartments are large. One in the dwelling in which we lodged 
was forty feet long and ten wide. From this we could pass into 
a court-yard, round which the building extended. 

“ The inhabitants of this place are Songhay, who have vindi- 
cated their liberty, up to the present time, successfully against 
the restless and steadily advancing Fialbe. The noblest among 
them do not disfigure their features by tatooing, though some 
of them make an incision under the left eye, from the nose 
toward the cheek-bone, and the common people three separate 
incisions—three cuts on the temple, three in the middle of the 
cheek, and three at the lower part of the face ; all of them wear 
clothing, the greater part of them having for their dress an 
indigo dyed shirt. Their weapons consist almost entirely of 
spears ; swords are very rare; nor are the bow and arrow, 
which constitute the principal weapon of some of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, usual among them. The exertions of the natives of 
these places in defending their independence, are greatly favored 
by the dissensions which prevail among the Falbe, one of their 
chiefs having, in consequence of his disputes with the sheikh, 
taken refuge with the pagan Mosi, from whence he makes con- 
tinual predatory expeditions against the territory of his country- 
men. The inhabitants of Tinge, therefore, males as well as 
females, enjoy their liberty and independence in smoking all 
day and dancing every evening, when it is not raining, while 
their less happy-brethren of Timbuktu and Jimballa have been 
deprived of these amusements by the austere laws of their 
fanatical oppressors. 

“ The natives are industrious, both in cultivating the ground 
and in weaving; and their habits seemed to be favored by 
Providence—as while all the neighboring districts were suffering 
from famine, in this village corn was plentiful.”—Pp. 214-216. 
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At length, after journeying a month from this place, he 
struck a branch of the Niger, at Surayamo, a hundred or 
hundred and fifty miles from Timbaktu, south, and on the 
stream above that place. That river rising ten degrees 
south of that city, runs for a degree or two west, then turn- 
ing to the north-east, maintains that direction, generally, 
till it reaches Timbiktu, where it wheels to the east, at 
the distance of near five degrees, turns to the south-east, 
and pursues that line till it reaches Say, the point where 
Dr. Barth first crossed it. The region traversed by him 
from Say to Timbuktu is thus swept on the west, the north, 
and the east by the river, and is in shape not unlike a negro 
head, with the face towards the west. The whole of this 
vast expanse is without mountains, or lofty ranges of hills. 
Though nowhere for any great extent a dead level, the 
elevations are slight. Cultivated and inhabited throughout, 
under the hand of civilization, it might become a garden of 
fertility and beauty. At Sarayamo he procured a boat, 
and made the rest of his journey to Timbuktu by the 
river. 


“ TIaving succeeded in hiring a boat which had come from 
Timbaktu for the exclusive use of my own party, for ten thou- 
sand shells,I prepared my baggage, which though greatly reduced 
from the respectable bulk which it presented when setting out 
from Katsena, was still sufficient to inspire me with the hope 
that I might succeed in securing the friendship of the more 
influential chiefs of these regions ; and in the evening of the last 
day of August I went on board my small craft. In the morn- 
ing we began our voyage, and I felt greatly cheered to find 
myself floating on this river, or backwater, which was to carry 
me all the way to Timbaktu. The river near Sarayamo forms 
a fine open sheet, widening to about three hundred yards. Far- 
ther on it was greatly obstructed with rank grass, which in 
places covered the water entirely, so that the boat seemed to 
glide along a grassy plain. White water-lilies were also in 
great abundance, and the water plant, which floats on the 
water, without having its roots fixed in the ground. After a 
few miles we emerged from this reedy water into the more 
open branch of Bambara. Here the eastern bank became free 
from reed-grass, and a herd of gazelles was seen near the shore; 
the western bank was adorned with numerous dum-palms, gano 
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and tamarind trees. A great many herds of cattle were to be 
seen on the left side of the river, and gave life to the scenery. 
On the next day, in passing into a wider branch of the river, 
some large specimens of the alligator tribe afforded proofs of a 
deeper channel. The whole breadth of the river was not less 
than six hundred to seven hundred yards, while the depth of the 
middle was from twelve to eighteen feet. The banks were 
enlivened with men, horses, and cattle. As we advanced, the 
shores began to assume more and more the character of a noble 
river, bounded by strongly-marked banks, clad with fine timber. 
Further on we observed the first river-horses we had seen in the 
Niger, carrying their awkward heads out of the water.”—Pp. 
258-165. 


At length he reached Timbiktu, and met not an alto- 
gether unfriendly reception, though from the intrigues of 
chiefs, the jealousy of tribes, and the rancor of the Moslem 
generally towards one not of their faith, he was exposed to 
continual annoyances, and often to great danger, and was 
intercepted in a great degree from gaining the information 
respecting the city and country which he desired. After 
many interviews he succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the sheikh El Bakay, who protected him during his stay at 
Timbiktu, and escorted him on his return, some three 
hundred miles, to Gogo, at the point below Timbiktu where 
the river turns from its eastern to its south-eastern course 
towards Say. 

Timbuktu is not an independent capital, but is under a 
sheikh, who is a dependent of the Tawarek, a powerful 
tribe, whose seat is at the east. It pays tribute also to the 
Filbe. Its population is but about thirteen thousand, and its 
commerce not large. It was founded eight hundred years 
ago, not as the capital of an empire, but as a place of com- 
merce ; and during the lapse of that vast period, has been 
repeatedly conquered and sacked by the tribes south and 
east, as they successively rose to supreme power. It owes 
its chief importance now to its being the entrepot of cara- 
vans that cross the desert from the north. 

After a detention there of eight months, Dr. Barth set 
out on his return, passing down the left bank of the river 
to Say, and thence to Kano Kukawa, and Tripoli. 

The condition of this part of Negroland, like that which 
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he had before traversed, is extremely sad. The overthrow 
of the Moslem power seems an indispensable condition of 
any essential improvement. That may result, perhaps, from 
changes in the States on the Mediterranean, or from the 
establishment of European or civilized colonies on the banks 
of the Niger. A small body of colonists, armed with modern 
weapons, and under the conduct of an energetic leader, 
would, with steamboats enabling them to pass with rapidity 
from one point to another, easily divest the present chiefs of 
their power, or compel them to abandon their depredations 
on one another, and their war on foreigners. And were 
security assured to the nations, a market opened for their 
produce, schools established for the education of the young, 
and the gospel preached to them, a few years would con- 
vert them from a savage to a civilized people. 

It is exhilarating to know that the long reign of sin and 
misery which have held undisputed dominion there for four 
thousand years, is drawing to a close: that a new age is 
about to dawn on those far-stretching plains, those myriad 
vales of beauty, which instead of strife, and rage, and 
slaugliter, and despair, are to be scenes of righteousness and 


peace, and resound only with the utterances of love and 
gladness, of thanksgiving and adoration. 





Art. II].—Reptv 10 tHe MisrerrEsENTATIONS, AND ExposvuRE 
or THE Errors or J. R. Buaxke. 


Tue, Grotoaican Wririnas or D. N. Lorp, by Prof. J. R. 
Brake, La Grange College, Tennessee.—An Article in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review of October, 1860, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 


Tue writer’s aim in the article of which we have given the 
title, is not to confute the main considerations which we 
alleged in the discussions in the Journal on Geology, several 
years ago, to show that the prevailing theory in respect to the 
age of the world, the mode in which the strata were formed, 
etc., is incorrect. Instead of assailing them, and endeavoring 
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to set them aside by facts and arguments, he has chosen to 
make an attack on ws; imagining, it would seem, that a blow 
at our reputation would be more effective to the end he had 
in view than any refutation of our reasonings that lay within 
the scope of his powers. His whole object accordingly is 
by imputations of ignorance of the properties and laws of 
matter, and charges of disgraceful blunders in regard to 
processes with which the most uncultured are familiar—to 
convince his readers that we are incompetent to treat the 
subject with accuracy; and he doubtless flatters himself that 
he has overwhelmed us with a torrent of discredit that must 
divest us of the power to inflict any further damage on his 
favorite theory. 

This is not the course, however, we think, which either a 
thorough master of the subject or a judicious controvertist 
would take. So far from it, it is precisely the method 
which an incompetent, baffled, and unscrupulous antagonist 
might be likely to choose, who had no legitimate means of 
defending his speculations. It is that class of writers, who 
find misrepresentations more efficacious for their purposes 
than facts, and vituperations than reasonings. If Mr. Blake 
is able to refute the leading objections we allege against the 
current geological theory, on which the controversy turns, 
why did he not do it? If he is able, for example, to convict 
the first and most fundamental of our allegations of error ; 
namely, that the theory is founded not on facts, but on a 
mere hypothesis respecting the forces or processes by which 
the strata were formed ; and is not therefore demonstrated : 
why did he not confute that allegation? That would have 
settled the question, and left him under no necessity of re- 
sorting to misstatements or abuse. Or if he could answer 
our objections to the theory that the earth was created in a 
state of fusion; that a granite crust was formed on the sur- 
face of the molten ocean; that that crust was at length 
thrown up into continents and mountains; and that it was 
from those mountains and continents, gradually disinte- 
grated, that the materials out of which the strata were 
formed were borne into the ocean ;—why did he not answer 
those objections? There was a fine field for the display of 
his scientific knowledge, his powers of logic, his love of truth, 
VOL. XIII.—NO. Il. 
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and the taste and dignity of a gentleman. He admits that 
that field is wholly unoccupied; that no one has before 
attempted to enter it. Had he fairly and effectively vindi- 
cated the theory from our allegations, he would not only 
have won a crown from the cultivators of natural science, 
and applause from the literary world, but even we should, 
we persuade ourselves, have been ready to pay him the 
homage due to an honorable victor in such a discussion, 
Why, then, did he not take that course? Why did he leave 
all the main points of our arguments untouched, and content 
himself with the office of a petty objector to subordinate and 
secondary things—mere words, omissions of words, or forms 
of expression? If it did not spring from an incompetence, 
we think our readers will agree with us, it was a very unfor- 
tunate misjudgment. On the supposition that we fell here 
and there into a mistake, it would not follow that all our 
allegations against the theory we assailed are groundless, 
and our reasonings in confirmation of them without force. 
Readers at all acquainted with the history of the natural 
sciences, are not so unjust, or unwise, as to reject the whole 
of a writer’s statements and arguments, simply because they 
now and then meet an expression, an opinion, or a course 
of reasoning which they think mistaken. Were that the 
rule of judgment, there is not a volume on the subject of 
geology, or any other branch of natural science, from the 
pen even of the most learned and faultless, that would not 
be rejected as unworthy of reliance. 

Are Mr. Blake’s accusations, however, such as they are, 
founded in truth? Has he convicted us of the errors; has 
he alleged any proofs of the ignorance and incompetence 
which he charges on us? Or are his imputations unjust and 
groundless; the work of a weak, ill-furnished, prejudiced, 
and malevolent mind? His review, we answer, is through- 
out a tissue of bold and senseless misrepresentations ; indi- 

cating, on the one side, not only a singular inacquaintance 

with the subject, but an inability to grasp it, or to anticipate 
the impressions his method of criticism must naturally make 
on the intelligent and candid; and, on the other, a measure 
of vanity, pertness, and arroganee, that bespeak the blusterer 
and charlatan, rather than the sober inquirer after truth. 
These characteristics appear in his first allegation: 
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“Without attempting now to examine in detail the funda- 
mental principles involved in any one (of the discussions in the 
Journal), let us glance for a moment at some of the outlines of a 
single example. While reviewing Dr. Hitchcock’s Religion of 
Geology, in the fifth volume of the Journal, our author takes up 
his arguments upon the primary condition of our globe, and 
disposes of its successive links as follows: 

“In the first place, says Mr. L., the earth could not have 
been created either gaseous or molten, ‘in a state of fusion from 
heat; for that would be a contradiction to nature. To pass 
over the philosophy of this case, and interpret its force by the 
aid of an illustration, it amounts to this: that God could not 
have created water or aqueous vapor without doing violence to 
the laws he prescribes to himself in the conduct of nature ; for 
no one need be told that water is ice in a ‘state of fusion from 
heat.’ This simple illustration is sufficient for the present.”— 
P, 539. 


In these few sentences Mr. Blake has the misfortune, first, 
totally to misrepresent the objection we alleged against Dr. 
Hitchcock’s theory ; next, to show that he has no compre- 
hension of the principle of that objection, nor its bearing on 
the theory; and, thirdly, to attempt to confute it by the aid 
of an illustration which is not a parallel, and which, more- 
over, if legitimate, confutes himself and the theory he advo- 
cates, and overturns the whole fabric of speculative geology. 
The passage on which he founds his charge is the follow- 
ing: 


“ The supposition that the earth was created in a state of fusion 
from heat is a contradiction to nature. For, as we have shown in 
a former article, fusion is a condition of matter that results from 
an action of its particles or elements on each other, as in many 
chemical processes, and in combustion, by which heat that had 
before been latent in it is developed. J¢ implies the previous 
existence, therefore, of its elements in a different state. To sup- 
pose the world to have been created in a state of fusion, is as 
solecistical as it were to suppose a person created with a memory 
of some mental process of which he had not been the subject, 
or to conceive of persons as born the children of individuals 
who are not their parents, which is against the laws of' nature. 
It is a gross self-contradiction to suppose anything to be pro 
duced by a creative fiat in @ state which, according to the esta- 
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blished constitution of matter, can only result from a previous 
existence in a different condition."—Journal, vol. v. p. 367. 


Our objection to “the supposition” that the earth was 
created in a state of “fusion from heat” thus is, that it 
ascribes to a creative fiat a species of effect, which, accord- 
ing to the established constitution of matter, is the result of 
a process; in order to which, therefore, the matter which is 
the subject of that process, and of the fusion that results 
from it, must have previously existed in a different state; 
and could not therefore have been created molten—as the 
theory in question maintains. 

Mr. Blake accordingly, in the first place, totally misrepre- 
sents us. For, instead of that objection, he exhibits us as 
denying that God could create matter in a state of fusion 
from heat, because, according to the constitution he has 
given it, its fusion now can only be the result of a process. 
But that is not what we alleged, nor has it any resemblance 
to it. We uttered nota syllable i in regard to the possibility 
to God—if he pleased—of creating matter in a state of fusion 
from heat, nor on the relation such a creative fiat would 
bear to the law he has established, by which fusion now 
ean result only from a process. We said nothing in regard 
to God’s exerting such an act ¢f he chose. Our objection 
was to man’s supposing ‘that he created the world in a state 
of fusion by heat—on the ground that it is ascribing that 
to a creative fiat, which, according to the nature of matter, 
is now the result, and only the result of a process; and we 
objected to that ascription, because it is wnphilosophical ; 
inasmuch as in a branch of knowledge, the very aim of 
which is to account for effects by the forces that belong to 
the constitution of nature, it undertakes to account for a 
supposed effect of that species, not by those forces, but by 
a creative act of the Almighty. In other words, we rejected 
that supposition, because it is in contradiction to the laws 
of matter by which fusion is produced ; and because it is in 
contravention of the principle ‘on which geology proceeds ; 
namely, that the effects for which it is to account are the 
product of the forces of nature, and therefore took place 
after nature itself was created. 

Mr. Blake’s misrepresentation is thus absolute—turning 
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ur rejection of the supposition in question on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with the laws of matter and the prin- 
ciples of geology, into a denzal that Ged can have created 
the world in a state of fusion, on the ground that it would 
have been a violation by him of “the laws whieh he pre- 
scribed to himself in the conduct of nature.” What grosser 
blunder or more unfortunate for his reputation as a critic, 
could Mr. B. have committed? What acquaintance can he 
have with the subject, or what capacity to comprehend it, 
if unable to see the difference between points so heaven- 
wide apart? His must be a confused vision truly, to whom 
it is possible, in so plain a case, to mistake a proposition of 
one kind in reference to man, for a proposition—not uttered 
nor suggested—of a wholly different kind in relation to 
God. ' 

In the next place, our objection to the supposition that 
the world was created in a state of fusion is legitimate and 
unanswerable. The fusion of matter by heat is indubitably, 
so far as is known, not its original, but a secondary state. 
All instances that fall within the sphere of observation are 
known to be the result of a process; and there is no process 
known by which that condition of matter can be produced, 
except a process of chemical action. No chemist or geolo- 
gist will deny that such is the fact. And such being the 
fact, it is clear that it is wholly illegitimate and self-confut- 
ing in chemists or geologists to assume that any known or 
supposed case of the fusion of matter by heat is not the 
effect of the forces of nature, but of a divine creative act ; 
inasmuch as, first, it is to quit the proper sphere of chemists 
and geologists—whose professed and only business is to 
account for effeets that have been wrought by the forces of 
nature ; and next, it is to overturn the whole fabric of geo- 
logy as a knowledge or speculation ; inasmuch as it proceeds 
on an admission or assumption, that, if allowed, is equally 
allowable in regard to every other faet in the sphere of geo- 
logy, and that nullifies therefore, at a stroke, the whole office 
which that science professes to fill; namely, an explanation 
of the changes that have taken place in the eondition of the 
crust of the globe, through the action of the forces of nature. 
If geologists assume that one set of effects—real or sup- 
posed—of a class that, according to tlt established laws of 
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matter, are the known result, and only the result of the 
forces of nature; that is of chemical, mechanical, or other 
powers, by which material effects are wrought; are not the 
effects of those powers, but of a creative fiat; they thereby 
deprive themselves of the right of assuming that any other 
class of such effects are not the work also of such a fiat, 
instead of second causes. They can no longer consistently 
assume that the strata were not created in the state in 
which they now exist; they can no longer assume that the 
vegetable and animal relics that are imbedded in the 
strata were once living organisms, and were lodged in the 
sepulchres where they now lie by the forces of nature. For 
they admit a principle on which it is as consistent and as 
philosophical to suppose that all those organisms were 
created precisely as they now are, as it is to suppose that 
the globe was created in a state of fusion by heat. 

Our objection is thus legitimate, and unless it can be 
met, is fatal to the theory against which we alleged it. 

In the third place, Mr. Blake offers no answer to this 
objection. He does not deny that fusion by heat is a second- 
ary state of matter. He does not deny that, therefore, to 
suppose the globe created in a state of fusion by heat, is to 
contradict an established law of matter, by which fusion is 
the result only of a process. He does not deny that to 
resort to such a supposition to account for changes that have 
taken place in the condition of the globe, is to quit the 
sphere of geology, and abandon and contravene the funda- 
mental principle on which it proceeds. These propositions 
are left by him absolutely untouched. Why now was it 
that he thus passed them without attempting areply? Was 
it because he did not apprehend the objection, and see its 
bearing on the theory against which it is alleged? But how 
could he fail to apprehend it? There is not a simpler or 
more self-evident proposition in the whole compass of che- 
mistry or geology. Is he incapable of grasping so far 
sweeping, though so obvious a truth, and discerning the 
confutation it presents to his favorite theory? What com- 
petence then has he to fill the office he has undertaken of a 
scientific critic, to which a comprehension of facts, and a 
knowledge of principles, are indispensable? If so ignorant 
or so dim-sighted, What authority can attach to his judg- 
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ments? If his neglect of the objection did not spring from 
a failure to apprehend its meaning and discern its import- 
ance, what can have prompted it ; unless it were a conscious- 
ness that he was unable to frame a satisfactory reply ; that 
the truth and unanswerableness of the objection are self- 
evident and cannot be set aside by any legitimate process ? 
If he comprehended the objection, and saw that he could 
effectively answer it, is it credible that he would have with- 
held that answer, and resorted rather toa shuffle to save, in 
appearance at least, his tottering theory from overthrow ¢ 
No one will believe it. The conclusion, therefore, seems 
inevitable, that either he has wholly failed to comprehend 
some of the simplest and most indubitable facts and truths 
that belong to the subject, or else that he has not the candor 
and courage to acknowledge them and treat them with 
directness and fairness ; and whether this or the other con- 
clusion is deemed the more probable, it is fatal to his autho- 
rity as a reviewer. 

In the fourth place, the pretended parallel by which he 
affects to interpret and set aside the objection, is no parallel 
whatever. He says, 


“To pass over the philosophy of this case (that is, that to 
suppose the world to have been created in a state of fusion from 
heat, is a contradiction to nature) and interpret its force by the 
aid of an illustration, it amounts to this—that God could not . 
have created water or aqueous vapor without doing violence to 
the laws which he prescribed to himself in the conduct of nature ; 
for no one need be told that water is ice ‘in a state of fusion 
from heat.’ "—P, 539. 


He thus expressly waives the consideration of “the phi- 
losophy of the case,” which is the only point at issue; and 
proposes only “ to interpret its force by the aid of an illns- 
tration.” But he is as unfortunate in his illustration as he is 
in his attempt, by a shuffle, to escape a direct consideration 
of the objection. That which he offers as a parallel, instead 
of a parallel, is a contrary. His allegation is, that to reject 
the supposition that the world was created in a state of 
fusion from heat, on the ground that it is a contradiction to 
nature, because by the established laws of nature, the 
fusion of earthy matter, such as the materials of granite and 
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other rocks, is the effect and only the effect of a chemical or 
other process; is in principle, what a denial would be 
“that God could create water or aqueous vapor” in a fluid 
state, because in some cases it is now brought into that state 
by the liquefaction of ice. 

1. But this is a mere evasion of the question, and substi- 
tution of a different one, either from utter confusion of 
mind or a wish to escape a direct answer to the objection. 
His illustration, if it have in any degree the nature of an 
argument, is equivalent to the following. The metallic and 
earthy substanees that belong to the globe generally exist as 
solids, and are sometimes converted from solids into fluids 
by the application of heat. Water also sometimes exists, 
from congelation, as a solid, and is changed from that state 
to a fluid by the application of heat. Therefore, to main- 
tain that God cannot have created the metallie and earthy 
substances of the globe in a state of fusion from heat, because 
they are now brought into that state by the forces of nature, 
is equivalent to a denial that God could have created water 
in a fluid state, because that is now sometimes changed to 
that state from congelation by the application of heat! But 
suppose these propositions, as thus stated, are in principle 
equivalents; that is, are equal denials that God could have 
created matter in astate of fusion from heat; that is not the 
point in debate. The whole “force” of this pretended illus- 
tration lies in its exhibiting the question in discussion, as 
though it related to God’s power to create matter in a state 
of fusion; not to the propriety of man’s assuming without 
evidence, and in contravention of the laws of matter and the 
principles of geology, that he actually created the world in 
that state. It is accordingly a blunder, or else an artifice 
to evade the objection which he affects to set aside. The 
question does not relate at all to the power of God to 
create matter in a state of fusion; but solely to the prin- 
ciples on which geologists are bound to proceed in attempt- 
ing to account for changes that have taken place in the con- 
dition of the globe since it was created, from the action of 
chemical, mechanical, or other causes. 

2. The cases he affects to compare are not parallels. 
Congelation we know is not the original and normal condi- 
tion of water. It is a secondary condition, just as fusion is 
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not the original, but a secondary condition of metals and 
earths, and that secondary state of water is caused by the 
abstraction from it of a share of the heat that is held in it 
when in a fluid state ; while the fusion of earths and metals 
is caused by the opposite process—the communication to 
them of heat that does not naturally belong to them. The 
cases are not, therefore, parallels but opposites, and they 
can be treated as parallels oniy by assuming, at least vir- 
tually, that the solidity in each is either original and normal ; 
the state in which the matter was created ; or else second- 
ary, and the result of a chemical or some other process of 
the forces of nature. But that assumption, whether made 
by Mr. B. in the one or the other form, defeats him and 
overturns his theory. If.he assumes that the solidity that 
belongs to earths and metals in all cases except when they 
are fused by chemical or mechanical agents, is a secondary 
state and has resulted from an abstraction of heat that ori- 
ginally belonged to them, in consequence of whjch they 
have passed from fusion to solidity—just as ice is formed 
from fluid water by the loss of heat; then he begs the very 
point in question—which is, whether the original and 
normal state of those earthy and metallic substances was one 
of fusion by heat, and contradicts therein the laws of nature, 
and the principles on wiiich geology proceeds. If, on the 
other hand, he assumes that congelation is the original and 
normal condition of water, then he abandons and contradicts 
his theory that the whole matter of the globe was created 
ina state of fusion by heat. On whichever view he may 
be supposed to proceed to make his illustration a parallel 
with what he affects to exemplify by it, he confounds him- 
self, and overturns his theory. 

3. To exemplify the embarrassment in which he would 
have involved himself, had he presented a true parallel to 
our objection, we will state one drawn from the vegetable 
and animal relics that are entombed in the strata. No 
vegetable or animal organisms are known to exist, or to have 
existed, except such as were formed out of matter that had 
previously subsisted in a different state. All, the process of 
whose formation has been witnessed or known, have been 
formed under the action of vital, chemical, or other forces. 
t is therefore a contradiction to the laws of nature, to 
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assume that any of them were created in the fourm in which 
they now exist as organisms. 

In like manner, no instances are known of the existence 
of earthy and metallic matter in a state of fusion from heat, 
except it has been brought into that state from a different 
one by the action on it of chemical, mechanical, or other 
forces of nature. It is therefore a contradiction to the laws 
of nature to assume that matter was ever created in a state 
of fusion from heat. 

These cases are perfectly parallel. Mr. Blake accordingly 
cannot deny the conclusion of the latter, without virtually 
denying that also of the other. For if it is no contradiction 
to the laws of nature to assume that matter was created in 
a state of fusion from heat, then it can no more be a contra- 
diction to the laws of nature to assume that the vegetable 
and animal organisms that are imbedded in the strata were 
the product of a creative fiat, instead of the vital and other 
forces by which all living vegetable and animal organisms 
are formed. But to admit that, is in effect to admit that 
the strata themselves and all other effects of which geology 
professes to take cognisance, may hitve been formed in the 
state they now are by a creative fiat, and thus overturn the 
whole of its postulates and conclusions. For if the effects 
of which it treats are not the work of second causes, then 
the office it professes to fill is a sham. Was Mr. Blake 
unable to see this, or did he wish to blind, rather than 
enlighten his readers ¢ 

So much for his first criticism. He not only renders no 
answer to the objection he affects to set aside, but forces us 
to the conviction that he either failed from want of perspi- 
cacity to comprehend it, or else had not the rectitude and 
manliness to meet it. 

His next allegation exhibits the same characteristics : 


“Tn the second place, Mr. Lord concedes to Dr. Hitchcock, 
for the sake of the argument, the creation of his molten world, 
and then proceeds to press him with a second dilemma, which 
he regards as equally perplexing with the first ; for even if such 
a world existed, he says, ‘ the laws to which the matter of the 
globe is subjected would have rendered the formation of a crust 
upon such a fiery ocean impossible.’ Such matter, to condense 
his statement, would have cooled, solidified, contracted, and 
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sunk to the centre. On such an earth no crust could have been 
formed till all below was solid. 

“Tt is strange that Mr. Lord, who lays so much stress on 
facts, as opposed to theories, if he could not see the philosophy 
of this case, should have entirely forgotten all that has been 
written on the subject of molten lava, which is but the matter 
of the earth in the state of ‘igneous fusion’ contemplated by his 
argument. The facts as well as the philosophy of the case 
are conclusive against him. A few examples will suffice.”— 
Pp. 539, 540. 


And he proceeds to recite passages from Mr. Coan, of 
Hawaii, Prof. Dana, and Sir T. De La Beche, to prove that 
when lava is thrown out of a crater on to the earth, it will 
cool on the surface, while it remains in fusion beneath. 

But here he is again guilty of a total misrepresentation 
of the point we affirmed and maintained. We made no 
attempt to prove that lava thrown out of a volcano on to the 
earth, would not cool on the surface, so as to become suffi- 
ciently solid to bear a considerable weight, while when the 
mass is of the depth of several feet, it remains in fusion 
beneath. Not a syllable was penned by us on that subject. 
We had no occasion to treat it in contravention of Dr. 
Hitchcock’s theory. We were probably quite as well aware 
of the fact that lava will cool when thrown out upon the 
ground, exposed to the atmosphere, and precluded from any 
further accessions of heat, as Mr. Blake is, having some 
knowledge as well as other persons of the laws of caloric, 
and having read, as Mr. B. may perhaps be aware, not only 
some other works on volcanoes, but the very volumes to 
which he refers, and with one exception, quoted them in 
the Journal. The point, and the only point we controverted, 
was that such a solid crust would or could be formed on 
such a molten world, as the geological theory we were 
opposing affirms; and that is a crust, not of lava, but of 
granite. 

Thus the theory of Dr. Buckland, whom we quoted in the 
first article on the subject, is, that the crust formed over the 
molten world, was of granite. 


“We commence our inquiry at that most ancient period, 
when there is much evidence to render it probable that the 
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entire materials of the globe were in a fluid state, and that the 
cause of this fluidity was heat... . Assuming that the whole 
materials of the globe may have once been in a fluid, or even a 
nebulous state, from the presence of intense heat, the passage of 
the first consolidated portion of this fluid or nebulous matter to 
a solid state, may have been produced by the radiation of heat 
from its surface into space; the gradual abstraction of such heat 
would allow the particles of matter to approximate and crystal- 
lize; and the first result of this crystallization might have been 
the formation of a shell or crust composed of oxidated metals 
and metalloids, constituting various rocks of the granitic series.” 


That is the theory also of Mr. Macculloch, from whom we 
cited the following passage: “I know of no mode in which 
the surface of a fluid globe could be consolidated, but by 
the radiation of heat... . The immediate result of this 
must have been the formation of rocks on that surface ; and 
if the interior fluid does now produce the general unstrati- 
fied rocks—the first that were formed must have resembled 
these, if not all. We may not unsafely infer that they were 
granite, perceiving that substances of this character have 
been produced wherever the cooling appears to have been 
most gradual. Zhe first apparently solid globe was therefore 
a globe of granite, or of those rocks which bear the nearest 
crystalline analogies to it.” That is the theory, as we 
showed, of Prof. Phillips, Sir T. De la Beche, Mr. Bake- 
well, and others; and it is the theory, so far as we know, 
of every writer who maintains that the earth has existed in 
a state of fusion from heat. 

And that is the hypothesis also of Dr. Hitcheock. He 
adopted it from Buckland, Macculloch, Phillips, De la 
Beche, and others, who preceded him, and without modifi- 
cation. He utters not a hint that he regarded the crust 
which he assuines was formed on the supposed molten 
world as lava, in contradistinetion from granite; nor could 
he, as we shall show, entertain such a theory, without con- 
tradicting one of the most indubitable and important facts 
of geology. 

The theory we opposed, accordingly, was that the crust 
supposed to have been formed on the fused mass of the 
earth, was a crust of granite. This is seen from the paz 
sage on which Mr. Blake founds his criticism. 
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“ All the other parts of that hypothesis are equally at war 
with the laws of matter. Such is the formation of a crust or 
GRANITE OVER THE MOLTEN OCEAN.’? 


And after quoting a passage from Dr. Hitchcock in which 
he states that on the supposition that the earth was origi- 
nally a diffused mass of vapor, “he can conceive how, by 
the operation of such natural laws as now exist, it might 
have been condensed into a solid globe, into a melted state 
indeed, from the amount of heat extricated in the condensa- 
tion,” and that “those same laws might subsequently form 
over the mass a solid crust, which at length might be ridged 
and furrowed by the action of internal heat so as to form 
the basis of continents and the beds of oceans ;” we added— 


“ But the laws to which the matter of the globe is subjected, 
would have rendered the formation of a crust upon such a fiery 
ocean impossible. For as all substances occupy a larger space 
when in a state of fusion, than when solidified, had any par- 
ticles or small portions of the surface become CRYSTALLIZED INTO 
GRANITE, as by that process their bulk would have diminished, 
and their density become greater than that of the molten ocean 
on which they were formed, they would have instantly sunk by 
their superior weight into the depths of the fiery sea; and 
though they would have been again fused, yet as all other par- 
ticles or masses that might have been subsequently crystallized, 
would have sunk in like manner into the abysses of the molten 
ocean, the result would have been that those abysses would 
have been the scene of the first permanent solidification, and the 
surface of the globe the last.”—Journal, vol. v. pp. 367, 368, 


In the other arguments also that follow this passage in 
confutation of that hypothesis, the phrase “ granite crust” 
is repeatedly and exclusively used to denote the formation 
against which we alleged our objections. Mr. Blake’s pro- 
cedure here, is marked accordingly by the same dis- 
creditable characteristics as before. 

1. On the one side he conceals from his readers the fact that 
the crust which Dr. Hitchcock, and other geologists against 
whom we were arguing, assume, was formed over the sup- 
posed molten ocean, was a crust of granite. Not a hint 
dees he give that that is their theory—nor that that is the 
theory, and the only theory which is contemplated in our 
objections. On the other side, he frames his reply as 
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though the point we alleged and endeavored to demon- 
strate was, that no crust whatever—whether of granite, 
lava, or any other substance—could be formed over such a 
mdlten ocean. He thus completely misrepresents the pro- 
position we were debating, and misrepresents it in the 
presence of the most palpable proof of his injustice, and 
with the most indubitable certainty that his concealment of 
the truth would essentially mislead his readers, and prompt 
them to a false judgment respecting us. What, now, can 
have been the cause of this procedure? Was it a blunder, 
or was it an artifice? Is Mr. Blake so utterly unacquainted 
with the subject, as not to know that the theory entertained 
by those geologists who accept the hypothesis of a molten 
world is, that the crust alleged to have been formed over it 
was a granite crust? If he has never read their specula- 
tions on the subject, was he unable to see from the nuime- 
rous passages quoted by us from the most authoritative of 
them, in which they state and argue on that view, that that 
is the hypothesis which they entertain? Or is he so igno- 
rant of the meaning of terms, or so dull, as not to discern 
the difference between their theory which we stated 
and confuted, and the wholly dissimilar proposition which 
he falsely represents us as denying? If either, what quali- 
fications has he for the task he has undertaken? If, how- 
ever, neither inadvertence, ignorance, nor an inability to 
distinguish the most dissimilar propositions from each 
other, can be supposed to have betrayed him into this 
deceptive course ; what other judgment can be formed than 
that he resorted to it in order to conjure up a seeming proof 
of which he was otherwise destitute, that our geological 
writings are marked by the ignorance and incompetence 
which he ascribes to them? Whether, however, careless- 
ness, obtuseness, or artifice be thought by our readers the 
more probable explanation of his procedure, their judg- 
ment cannot fail, we think, to be very unfavorable to his 
authority as a critic. 

2. He not only does not set aside the objection we 
urged against the theory of a granite crust, but the fact 
which he alleges is no disproof whatever of the more geng- 
ral proposition he falsely represents us as denying ; namely, 
that no crust whatever would be formed in the conditions 
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supposed over such a fiery ocean. That lava, when ejected 
from a volcano, like that of Mauna Loa, which is a lake of 
molten matter, on to the earth, where it no longer receives 
any accessions of heat, and is exposed to the atmosphere, 
will soon cool on the surface, and form a crust of much 
strength, while the matter beneath remains in a state of 
fusion, is no proof whatever that the lava on the surface of 
that fiery lake would cool and crystallize into such a -crust, 
while resting on the burning deep beneath it. How could 
it prove that such a crust would form over a molten ocean 
or lake, when, in fact, none has been formed over Mauna 
Loa itself, to which he refers? The cases he states are not 
parallels, but opposites. Mr. Blake might with as much pro- 
priety assume, that because the water in a tea-kettle ceases to 
boil as soon as the kettle is removed from the fire; it would 
with equal promptness cease to boil if it were not removed 
from it. What an admirable exemplification he here gives 
of the Baconian philosophy of which he speaks! With 
what piercing glances he penetrates into the nature of 
things. And what resolute powers it requires to stand the 
assaults of such a critic! Though, however, Mr. Blake 
assumes that lava on the bosom of a molten ocean would 
cool into solid particles or masses, he does not offer any 
proof that it would not thereby acquire a greater weight 
proportionally to its bulk, than that which remained in fusion. 
Not a syllable in regard to it does he utter. In declining 
to meet that objection to the formation of a granite crust, 
and substituting lava in its place, he treats the objection as 
though valid in regard to granite. But the law of dimi- 
nished bulk, and relatively to bulk, of increased weight in 
passing from fusion to solidity, holds in respect to lava as 
well as granite. The materials of a large share of the lavas, 
the more solid especially, and of granite, are nearly the 
same. Mr. B. can no more assume without proof, that par- 
ticles and masses of lava, if formed on the surface of a 
molten sea, would not, from their greater specific gravity, 
sink, than he can that granite particles and masses would 
not. The objection thus, notwithstanding his pretence of 
setting it aside, is left by him wholly untouched. 

3. He not only gains nothing by evading the objection 
we urged against Dr. Hitchcock, and substituting a dif- 
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ferent one in its place, but in that substitution he contradicts 
the very hypothesis which he affects to defend. The theory 
he undertakes to sustain is, that the crust that was formed 
over the supposed molten world, was a crust of granite, 
The expedient by which he undertakes to vindicate that 
theory from the objection we alleged against it is, that the 
crust that was formed over the molten sea, was not granite, 
but lava. But if it was lava, and not granite, then the 
theory held by Dr. Hitchcock, and other geologists, whom 
he affects to defend, is disproved, and the whole fabric of 
their speculations on the subject falls. Mr. Blake, in his 
eagerness to convict us of an error, appears not to have seen 
this. In a gale of bewildering self-complacency he ima- 
gines himself a victor in an exploit, which, if legitimate, 
confounds himself and those for whom he affects to play the 
champion ! 

4. But he not only attacks, instead of defending, the 
theory which he undertakes to shield from objection, but 
by his theory that lava, instead of granite, is the primitive 
rock of the globe, he contradicts geology itself, and con- 
futes the hypothesis that the world ever existed in a state 
of fusion by heat! The fundamental rock on which those 
that are stratified and the ejections from volcanoes, rest, it is 
held by geologists universally, is granite. And that is the 
reason, doubtless, that those of them who hold the theory in 
question, of the formation of a crust over the assumed 
molten ocean, maintain that that crust was granite. Mr. 
Blake, therefore, in his theory that lava is the first and 
lowest rock, contradicts one of the most generally acknow- 
ledged and indubitable facts of geology. 

On the other hand, if his theory is correct—that had the 
world been in a state of fusion, lava would have been the 
crust that would have been formed over it, and that it 
would have encircled the globe, and been the basis on 
which all other rocks and formations would rest,—then it 
hopelessly overturns the hypothesis that the world ever 
existed in a state of fusion by heat; inasmuch as lava is not 
the first and fundamental rock of the crust of the globe, on 
which all others are superimposed, but granite. According 
to him, lava should be the bed on which all sedimentary 
strata, and all masses of granite rest: As then it is not, it is 
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on his theory infallibly certain, that the earth never existed 
in a state of fusion by heat! : 

After totally misleading his readers in regard to the point 
in debate, and wholly failing to meet the objection he 
affects to repel, he thus winds off with a theory that is 
wholly at variance with the hypothesis he professes to 
defend, and that, if true, demonstrates beyond the possibility 
of evasion, that the world never existed in the form of a 
molten ocean! What convincing proofs of his mastery of 
the science, as he so proudly calls it! What an imposing 
display of his far-reaching comprehension and consistency 
as a philosopher and logician! is genius reveals itself in 
equal brilliance on his next theme. 













































“ But in the third place, Mr. Lord, waiving both of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s preceding absurdities—first, that matter may be created 
molten; and secondly, that this molten matter may harden at 
the surface—next urges against his theory a third difficulty, 
which he regards as no less fatal than the other two, viz. that 
such a globe, if it could have solidified at the surface at all, 
would necessarily, from the want of a disturbing agent beneath, 
have remained at the geological Jevel at which it was formed, 
and could not have filled the office therefore, which his theory 
assigns, of furnishing by disintegration the materials of the pre- 
sent strata? Such a molten globe, Mr. Lord argues, like any 
other liquid mass, must assume a water level, and in its fiery 
depths there could be no materials unconsumed, and no gases 
formed to disturb and upheave its smooth and ‘rounded crust 
when once solidified ; and hence there could be no running 
streams, no moving to and fro of washing currents to drift its 
disintegrated materials into strata. 

“ Such a view seems reasonable enough, but as in each of the 
other cases, it is only a surface view; for this cooling globe 
would gradually contract, and its crust become thus variously 
contorted and twisted. Add to this the swelling tides of the 
molten sea below, and above all, the waters precipitated from 
the upper air upon the cooling crust, which would soon perco- 
late down to the heat, and be converted into steam, and we 
have abundant causes for convulsions, earthquakes, and up- 
heavals, disturbing the crust, and producing currents every- 
where.”—Pp, 541, 542. 



















































































A novel specimen truly of criticism and philosophy! An 
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extraordinary method of settling a great question in respect 
to the powers and processes of nature! If any of our readers 
have hitherto failed to see that the utmost confusion reigns 
in Mr. Blake’s mind,—the utter want of logic, of comprehen- 
sion, and of sense that marks this wretched jumble of words 
and ideas, must render it evident. “ Contortions and twist- 
ings” which are predicates of masses that continue in adhe- 
sion, the effect of contractions by which masses are separated 
into fragments by breaks and chasms! “ Add to these con- 
tortings and twistings the swelling tides of the molten sea 
below, and the precipitation of water from above, and per- 
colation down to the heat, and we have causes for convul- 
sions and ppheavals, disturbing the erust, and producing 
currents everywhere!” What inimitable tact at explana- 
tion! What Iucid and light-giving ideas! And what a 
splendid climax! Mr. Blake has undoubtedly here unwit- 
tingly drawn a picture of himself. It is he that is contorted 
and twisted. Whether from the swelling tides pf the sea, 
or the moon that swells them, we know not, but some sinis- 
ter force has manifestly affected him to such a degree, that 
he is incapable of comprehending the simplest principle or 
fact. He is neither able to grasp an objection, gnd distin- 
guish clearly what it affirms and denies; nor hor he has 
formed a judgment of it, to tell what is requisite to sustain 
or confute it. His ideas have the irrelevance, incoherence, 
and confusion that mark a bewildered and radically defec- 
tive intellect. That our readers may see the proofs of it the 
better, we transcribe the passage from the Journal which 
he attempts to controvert. 


* Let us suppose, however, that such @ granite crust, notwith- 
standing these obstacles [tides and tempests that would have 
thrown the supposed molten sea into commotion, and broken a 
crust, had it begun to crystallize, into fragments] might have 
been formed ; the theory will still be embarrassed by insuperable 
difficulties, inasmuch as no force would have existed beneath 
by which that crust could have been elevated into mountains and 
continents. Dr, Hitchcock indeed assumes that volcanic forces 
might naturally have existed in the interior, by which the 
crystallized surface would have been thrown up into continents 
and mountains. He says: 

“* You can conceive how asolid crust might have formed over 
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the vast fiery ocean, by the simple radiation of heat; and then 
too, by natural laws, might the vapors have been condensed 
into oceans and clouds, while volcanic force within might have 
lifted up our continents and mountains above the flood P 

* But—we reply—no such volcanic force, as was shown in the 
last number of the Journal, pp. 300-302, could exist in such a 
molten globe. By his own admission, on the page we have just 
quoted, ‘ from such a world everything organic must have been 
excluded, and everything combustible consumed, and only such 
combinations of matter have existed, as incandescent heat could 
not decompose? There would have been nothing in it, there- 
fore, that could undergo a further chemical action, by which 
additional latent heat could be developed ; and thence nothing 
by which an expansive force could be generated to upheave the 
crystallized surface into continents and mountains, Had such 
a granite crust then been crystallized in the manner he supposes, 
it would necessarily, from the want of a disturbing agent 
beneath, have remained at the geological level at which it was 
formed, and could not have filled the office, therefore, which his 
theory assigns it, of furnishing by disintegration, the materials 
of the present strata.”—Journal, vol. v., pp. 369, 370. 


The objection we offered is thus natural and legitimate, 
and unless it can be fairly and effectively answered, is fatal 
to the hypothesis of a molten world. A theory cannot con 
sist with facts, that provides no force for the elevation ot 
continents and mountains, but makes it impossible, except 
by a miracle, that the earth should anywhere rise out of a 
geological level. And this formidable objection undeniably 
lies against that theory. For, according to Dr. Hitchcock, 
nothing remained in the depths of the fiery sea—and plainly 
nothing could have remained in such amass—that could be 
the means of generating an expansive foree, by which the 
crust, supposed to be formed over it, could be elevated 
into continents and mountains. He says expressly, “* From 
such a world everything organic must have been excluded, 
and EVERYTHING COMBUSTIBLE CONSUMED, and only such com- 
binations of matter have existed AS INCANDESCENT HEAT COULD 
Nor pecoMposE.” It must, therefore, by his own definition, 
have reached a state in which nothing remained in it that 
could, by any further chemical process, develope a fresh 
measure of heat, or generate a fresh volume of gas, and 
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thereby yield a force for the upheaval of the erust into 
continents and mountains. And yet he maintains that a 
“ volcanic force within might have lifted up our eontinents 
and mountains above the flood.” By this definition, there- 
fore, of the force by which the continents and mountains 
were to be thrown up, it was as clearly to be generated with- 
in the molten sea, as by his definition of that sea, it w < to 
contain no elements which could possibly generate such a 
foree. 

The objection, it is,thus intuitively certain, is unanswer- 
able ; as the conditions of the theory exclude as absolutely 
as the most express denial could, the possibility of a deve- 
lopment of forces within such a molten ocean, that could 
throw up continents and mountains. Let the problem be 
expressed in direct terms: Given a mass of rock, thirty or 
forty miles in depth, and thousands and myriads of miles in 
extent, and the question is, Whether that mass could be 
thrown up hundreds and thousands of feet by mere contact 
with an ocean that had no power to produce such an effect? 
That is, in other words: Whether the most stupendous 
effect of which our globe has been the subject, might be 
wrought by the presence of a sea which could not possibly 
he its cause? And that is, Whether a physical effect of 
the greatest magnitude could take place without a cause? 
The case is too plain, therefore, to be misunderstood or evaded. 
That the objection is unanswerable is self-evident. To deny 
it, is to contradict the most essential of all physical laws—that 
an effect must have a cause, and a cause proportionabie in 
its strength to the magnitude of the effect. 

How now does Mr. Blake proceed in his pretence of a 
response to this objection? Dues he show that he compre. 
hended it, and felt the necessity of rendering it a fair and 
effective answer? Does the mode in which he contemplates 
it, and the expedient which le selects to meet it, bespeak a 
man of science? Does he act the part of a far-seeing, con- 
sistent, and honorable controversialist 2 Let us see. 

1. He does not attempt to meet the objection at all, 
though professing to set it aside. He does not undertake to 
show—which is the point he was to prove in order to shield 
the theory from subversion—that notwithstanding the sup- 
posed molten sea would have contained no element from 
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which a fresh volume of heat or gas could be generated, still 
a force might have been developed from it that would have 
been equal to the elevation of continents and mountains. 
He pens not a word on that question. 

2. Instead, he attempts to escape the necessity of meeting 
that question, by asserting, in effect, that the point he is to 
prove is not that the required force should be developed 
out of the molten ocean, though by the definition it was out 
of that that the power was to proceed. “Such a view,” he 
says, “seems reasonable enough, but it is only the swface 
view!” The objection that, on the conditions of the theory, 
the requisite force could not be developed in the énterior of 
the molten sea, a surface view!” What, then, in the judg- 
ment of this astute critic, is an énterior view ? The answer 
he, in effect, makes is: The supposition that the requisite 
force. n place of being generated within the molten ocean, 
according to the conditions of the theory, should be deve- 
loped on its surface by the percolation on to it of water from 
the atmosphere without! For, tacitly admitting that no 
such force could be developed within the fiery sea, in which 
“all combustible matter had been consumed,” he proceeds 
to affirm that, nevertheless, water might have been thrown 
on to its surface trom without, that by eonversion into steam 
would have furnished the requisite elevating power! That 
idea that the force must have been developed from the 
interior of the burning sea, he says, “is only the surface 
view ; for this cooling globe would gradually contract, and 
its crust thus become variously contorted and twisted. 
Add to this the swelling tides of the molten sea below, and 
above all, the waters precipitated from the upper air upon 
the cooling erust, which would soon percolate down to the 
heat, and be converted into steam, and we have abundant 
causes for convulsions, earthquakes, and upheavals, disturb- 
ing the crust and producing currents everywhere.” He 
thus quits the theory (against which the objection he was 
to meet is alleged) which contemplates the generation of the 
required forces by the action on one another of elements 
within the molten ocean; and substitutes in its place the 
directly opposite theory, that the forces by which the effect 
in question was to be wrought might be generated by the 
precipitation on to the flaming surface of an element from 
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extraordinary method of settling a great question in respect 
te the powers and processes of nature! If any of our readers 
have hitherto failed to see that the utmost eonfasion reigns 
in Mr. Blake’s mind,—the utter want of logie, of eomprehen- 
sion, and of sense that marks this wretched jumble of words 
and ideas, must render it evident. “ Contortions and twist- 
ings” which are predicates of masses that continue in adhe- 
sion, the effect of contractions by which masses are separated 
into fragments by breaks and chasms! “ Add to these con- 
tortings and twistings the swelling tides of the molten sea 
below, and the precipitation of water from above, and per- 
colation down to the heat, apd we have causes for convul- 
sions and upheavals, disturbing the erust, and produeing 
currents everywhere!” What inimitable tact at explana- 
tion !- What lucid and light-giving ideas! And what a 
splendid climax! Mr. Blake has undoubtedly here unwit- 
tingly drawn a picture of himself. It is he that is contorted 
and twisted. Whether from the swelling tides of the sea, 
or the moon that swells them, we know not, but some sinis- 
ter force has manifestly affected him to such a degree, that 
he is incapable of comprehending the simplest principle or 
fact. He is neither able to grasp an objection, and distin- 
guish clearly what it affirms and denies; nor after he has 
formed a judgment of it, to tell what is requisite to sustain 
or confute it. His ideas have the irrelevance, incoherence, 
and confusion that mark a bewildered and radically defec- 
tive intellect. That our readers may see the proofs of it the 
better, we transcribe the passage from the Journal which 
he attempts to controvert. 


“ Let us suppose, however, that such a granite crust, notwith- 
standing these obstacles [tides and tempests that would have 
thrown the supposed molten sea into commotion, and broken a 
’ crust, had it begun to erystallize, into fragments] might have 
been formed ; the theory will still be embarrassed by insuperable 
difficulties, inasmuch as no force would have existed beneath 
by which that crust could have been elevated into mountains and 
continents. Dr, Hitchcock indeed assumes that volcanic forces 
might naturally have existed in the interior, by which the 
crystallized surface would have been thrown up into continents 
and mountains. He says: 

“* You can conceive how a solid crust might have formed over 
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the vast fiery ocean, by the simple radiation of heat; and then 
too, by natural laws, might the vapors have been condensed 
into oceans and clouds, while volcanic force within might have 
lifted up our continents and mountains above the flood [ 

“ But—we reply—no such volcanic force, as was shown in the 
last number of the Journal, pp. 300-302, could exist in such a 
molten globe. By his own admission, on the page we have just 
quoted, ‘ from such a world everything organic must have been 
excluded, and everything combustible consumed, and only such 
combinations of matter have existed, as incandescent heat could 
not decompose” There would have been nothing in it, there- 
fore, that could undergo a further chemical action, by which 
additional latent heat could be developed ; and thence nothing 
by which an expansive force could be generated to upheave the 
crystallized surface into continents and mountains. Had such 
a granite crust then been crystallized in the manner he supposes, 
it would necessarily, from the want of a disturbing agent 
beneath, have remained at the geological level at which it was 
formed, and could not have filled the office, therefore, which his 
theory assigns it, of furnishing by disintegration, the materials 
of the present strata.”—Journal, vol. v., pp. 369, 370. 


The objection we offered is thus natural and legitimate, 
and unless it can be fairly and effectively answered, is fatal 
to the hypothesis of a molten world. A theory cannot con 
sist with facts, that provides no force for the elevation ot 
continents and mountains, but makes it impossible, except 
by a miracle, that the earth should anywhere rise out of a 
geological level. And this formidable objection undeniably 
lies against that theory. For, according to Dr. Hitchcock, , 
nothing remained in the depths of the fiery sea—and plainly 
nothing could have remained in such a mass—that could be 
the means of generating an expansive foree, by which the 
crust, supposed to be formed over it, could be elevated 
into continents and mountains. He says expressly, “* From 
such a world everything organic must have been excluded, 
and EVERYTHING COMBUSTIBLE CONSUMED, and only such com- 
binations of matter have existed AS INCANDESCENT HEAT COULD 
Not pEcomPosE.” It must, therefore, by his own definition, 
have reached a state in which nothing remained in it that 
could, by any further. chemical process, develope a fresh 
measure of heat, or generate a fresh volume of gas, and 
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thereby yield a force for the upheaval of the crust into 
continents and mountains. And yet he maintains that a 
“ volcanic force within might have lifted up our continents 
and mountains above the flood.” By this definition, there- 
fore, of the force by which the continents and mountains 
were to be thrown up, it was as clearly to be generated with- 
in the molten sea, as by his definition of that sea, it w. to 
contain ne elements which could possibly generate such a 
force. 

The objection, it is thus intuitively eertain, is unanswer- 
able ; as the eonditions of the theory exclude as absolutely 
as the most express denia} could, the possibility of a deve- 
lopment of forees within such a molten ocean, that eould 
throw up continents and mountains. Let the problem be 
expressed in direct terms: Given a mass of roek, thirty or 
forty miles in depth, and thousands and myriads of miles in 
extent, and the question is, Whether that mass could be 
thrown up hundreds and thousands of feet by mere contact 
with an ocean that had no power to produce such an effect? 


That is, in other words: Whether the most stupendous © 


effect of which our globe has been the subject, might. be 
wrought by the presence of a sea which could not possibly 
be its cause? And that is, Whether a pliysical effect of 
the greatest magnitude could take place withovt a cause ? 
The case is too plain, therefore, to be misunderstood or evaded. 
That the objection is unanswerable is self-evident. To deny 
,it,is to contradict the most essential of all physical laws—that 
an effect must have a cause, and a cause proportionabie in 
- its strength to the magnitude of the effect. 

How now does Mr. Blake proceed in his pretence of a 
response to this objection? Does he show that he compre- 
hended it, and felt the necessity of rendering it a fair and 
effective answer? Does the mode in which he contemplates 
it, and the expedient which he selects to meet it, bespeak a 
man of science? Does he act the part of a far-seeing, con- 
sistent, and honorable controversialist ? + Let ts see. 

1. He does not attempt to meet the objection at all, 
though professing to set it aside. He does not undertake to 
show—which is the point he was to prove in order to shield 
the theory from subversion—that notwithstanding the sup- 
posed molten sea would have contained no element from 
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which a fresh volume of heat or gas could be generated, still 
a force might have been developed from it that would have 
heen equal to the elevation of continents and mountains. 
He pens not a word on that question. 

2. Instead, he attempts to escape the necessity of meeting 
that question, by asserting, in effect, that the point he is to 
prove is not that the required force should be developed 
out of the moltes ocean, though by the definition it was out 
of that that the power was to proeeed. “Such a view,” he 
says, “ secens reasonable enough, bat it is only the serface 
view!” The objection that, on the conditions of the theory, 
the requisite force could net be developed in the tnterior of 
the molten sea, a surface view!” What, then, in the judg 
ment of this astute critic, is an interior view ? The answer 
he, in effect, makes is: The supposition that the requisite 
force. a place of being generated within the molten ocean, 
according to the conditions of the theory, should be deve- 
loped on its surface by the percolation on to it of water frona 
the atmosphere without! For, tacitly admitting that no 
such force could be developed within the fiery sea, in which 
‘all combustible matter had been eonsumed,” he proceeds 
to affirm that, nevertheless, water might have been thrown 
on te its surface from wethout, that by conversion into steam 
would have farnished the requisite elevating power! That 
idea that the foree must have. been developed from the 
interior of the burning sea, he says, “is only the surface 
view ; for this cooling globe would gradually contract, and 
its crust thus become variously contorted and twisted. 
Add to this the swelling tides of the molten sea below, and 
above all, the waters precipitated from the upper air upon 
the cooling erust, which would soon percolate down to the 
heat, and be eonverted into steam, and-.we have abundant 
causes for eonvulsions, earthquakes, and upheavals, disturb- 
ing the erust and producing currents everywhere.” He 
thus quits the theory (against which the objection he was 
to meet is alleged) which contemplates the generation of the 
required forees by the aetion on one another of elements 
within the molten ocean; and substitutes in its place the 
directly opposite theory, that the forces by whieh the effect 
in question was to be wrought might be generated by the 
precipitation ow to the flaming surface of an element from 
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without { Was there ever blundering—if it be blundering 
—that transcended this? Could ciearer indieations have 
been given by Mr. Blake that he has no comprehension of 
the subject he professes to treat with such seientitie aceu- 
racy ; that his mind is a mere chaos of confusion and dark- 
ness? What novel conceptions he presents of the relations 
of the interior to the surface? A wheelwright would be 
suspected of a serious deliquium of intellect whe should 
mistake the eentre of the wheel for its circumference, and 
undertake to put the rim in the place of the nave, and the 
nave in the place of the rim. That unfortunate twist, how- 
ever. Mr. Blake has manifestly undergone. A “surface 
view,” according to him, is that which denies that a force 
adequate to the elevation of continents and mountains could 
be developed from within the molten ocean, where no 
elements existed from which it could be generated ; while 
an interior view is that which affirms that that foree might 
have been developed by the percolation on to the surfuce, 
of elements from without / Instead of answering the objec- 
tien he tlius evades it, and frames his reply as though the 
question were, not whether a force for the exigency could 
be developed from within the molten sea; but whether, 
admitting that to be impossible, it may not be supposed 
that the requisite power might have been brought into 
being from some other quarter. He, accordingly, furnishes 
no solution whatever of the difficulty he professes to meet. 
He contributes nothing towards the extrication of the theory 
from the hopeless complication in whieh its direetly contra- 
dictory conditions involve it. 

3. But let us turn from this blunder or artifice, whichever 
it may be, and see whether the “view” on which he 
attempts to account fur the generation of the requisite forces 
for the exigeney, is any more tenable than that of Dr. 
Hitcheock and other geologists, in place of which he sub- 
stitutes it. 

That view eontemplates the crust, and the present crust 
of the earth (held ly those whe entertain the hypothesis of 
a molten oeean beneath, to be thirty or forty miles in 
thickness), as already formed, with its exterior surface at a 
geolv gical level—that is, without mountains or other import- 
ant elevations ; and covered by an ocean of water of con- 
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siderable depth. And his theory is, that these waters 
“would soon percolate down to the heat, and be converted 
into steam, and furnish an ample force for convulsions and 
upheavals.” This device is worthy of a speculatist who 
mistakes the periphery of a circle for the centre, and the 
centre for the periphery. 

Percolation is the filtration of a liquid through interstices 
or spaces between the particles or minute parts of a body ; 
in contradistinction from a passage through an open chan- 
nel. Itis a process therefore that is extremely slow, when 
the body that serves as the filter is compact. 

Now in the first place, to pass over the improbability that 
any appreciable quantity of water would percolate through 
a solid mass of lava, thirty or forty miles in thickness—and 
no rocks are more impervious than the harder species of 
lava—it is demonstrable that not a drop would ever reach 
the bottom of the supposed lava crust and fall into the burn- 
ing sea below; inasmuch as the heat—nearly equal to that 
of molten lava—which would pervade the mass for hun- 
dreds and thousands of feet immediately above the fiery 
sea, would convert the water that reached it into steam, and 
either drive it back through the minute interstices which 
had given it a passage in descending, or else by its expansion 
break off the rock downward, and precipitate it into the 
deep below, where it would again become fused. But that 
process, instead of generating a force that could have elevat- 
ed the remaining mass above into continents and mountains, 
would at length, if continued, have broken away by succes- 
sive explosions the whole of the crust, and precipitated it, 
with the ocean that rested on it, into the flaming gulf below. 

In the next place: On the supposition, however, that the 
water would have passed without being converted into 
steam, through the whole mass of the lava, and fallen in 
drops on tothe surface of the molten ocean, on which the solid 
crust, it is held, would have rested ; it is manifest that the 
quantity would have been too small, even in the course of a 
long period, to have generated the requisite force for the 
upheaval of continents and mountains ; and that its effect 
would have been to make for itself a passage backward up 
the minute crevices through which the water had found its 
way down. 
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In the third place : Admitting, however, that such a mass 
of water might have reached the molten sea, as to generate 
a vast expansive force, it is demonstrable that it would not 
have wrought such an effect as Mr. Blake imagines. For as 
by the terms of the theory, the lava crust would have con- 
sisted of precisely the same materials, and been of exactly 
the same thickness at all points, and would also have been 
eovered throughout by an ocean of the same depth, it results 
that the quantity of -water that would have penetrated to 
the inter‘or sea would at all points have been the same; 
and thenee that as the expansive force generated at all 
points would have been the same, no elevation of the crust 
would have been produced in one place any more than would 
have been wrought in all others. If an upheaval of the 
erust could have taken place at all, it would have been the 
same at all points, and the exterior surface been in all places 
at the same distance from the centre, relatively to all others, 
as it was before; and covered with a bed of water propor- 
tionally as deep, as it was before the upheaval. No moun- 
tains or continents could. result from such a process. 

In the fourth place: But instead of the descent of water 
by percolation through a depth of thirty or forty miles, 
which would be, even in the lapse of ages, but slight in quan- 
tity proportional to the effect to be wrought, let us concede 
to Mr. Blake an advantage he does not claim, and suppose 
that in the contractions, contortions, and twistings, of which 
he speaks, breaks and chasms were formed through which 
streams of water of considerable size could descend from 
the ocean above to the fiery depths beneath ; and it is still 
demonstrably clear that it would wholly fail to produce the 
effect which he assures us would result from percolation. 

For on the contact of the descending currents of water 
with the molten billows and conversion into steam, the force, 
instead of upheaving the vast mass of superincumbent lava, 
millions on millions of tons in weight, would find a vent for 
itself in the channels through which the water had descended, 
and leave the crust of the globe unbroken and unmoved. 
No problem can be of easier solution than whether, on the 
generation of a volume of steam in such a condition, it 
would be the crust of the earth, or the water in the channels 
to the upper ocean, that would present the least resistance 
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to it. As the weight of the superincumbent earth of any 
considerable area would be millions of times that of a single 
column of water of a few feet in dimensions, perhaps even 
Mr. Blake may be able to see that there is a proportional 
certainty that the force would find a vent for itself through 
the chasm occupied by the water, not by upheaving a con- 
tinent of earth. It is not transcending probability, we trust, 
to suppose that he may have heard that it is because of this 
law of expansive forces, that valves are attached to steam 
boilers to prevent, their exploding; and if the steam on the 
opening of a valve will rush through that passage because 
the resistance is slight, instead of bursting the boiler ; so in 
the case in question, if a chasm through which the water 
descended to the burning furnace was open, or presented 
no other resistance than the column of water that occupied 
it, the steam, though its volume might be great in pro- 
portion to the dimensions of that channel, would vent itself 
through that, in place of upheaving a continent, or any 
vast area of earth. 

In the fifth place: But no quantity of water that could 
have descended by such channels, on the supposition that 
the whole force of the steam into which it was converted, 
was directed to the elevation of the earth’s crust, would 
have been adequate to its upheaval into continents and 
mountains. Let us suppose a volume of water equal to that 
which is contained in all the great lakes that empty into 
the St. Lawrence, were precipitated in an instant on to such 
a flafling abyss, and spread out over the area covered by 
the continent of North and South America,—it would 
not form a stratum, probably, of more than one or two inches 
in depth. The question then, is, whether a stratum of 
water of one or two inches in depth spread under that vast 
area, if instantly converted into steam, woygld furnish force 
sufficient to elevate the immeasurable mass supposed to be 
above into continents and mountains. This problem is too 
plain to leave any necessity that it should be determined 
with mathematical exactness.. No one can fail to see that 
the weight to be raised would infinitely transcend the force 
such a quantity of water could generate. 

Such are the deceptions, the misrepresentations, the blun- 
ders, the incapacity to comprehend the simplest proposi- 
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tions, the ignorance of the most conspicuous characteristics 
of the earth’s structure, the self-complacent contradiction to 
the laws of matter, that mark this branch of our author’s criti- 
cism. 

The next argument in the Journal against Dr. Hitchcock’s 
theory, on which he animadverts, is the following :-— 


“* Let us, however, suppose that the requisite volcanic forces 
might have been generated in such a world; that such a granite 
crust might have been elevated into continents; and that they 
might have been disintegrated, transferred to the ocean, and 
wrought into our present strata; still, had the interior of the 
globe continued, as his theory represents, in a molten state, it 
is demonstrably certain that at the upheaval and dislocation of 
the strata which took place at the elevation of our present 
mountains, the fragments into which they were broken, would 
have sunk by their immense weight into the flood beneath, and 
their place at the surface been again occupied by the molten 
ocean. For as many of these fragments are ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, and perhaps fifty miles in length, and ten, twenty, thirty, 
aud perhaps forty or fifty miles in breadth, while they are only 
of five, six, seven, or at the most ten or twelve miles in thick- 
ness, and they are turned up edgewise, or at a sharp angle, the 
base on which they rested at the moment of their assuming that 
position was so narrow compared to their bulk, that had that 
base been a molten ovear, their weight so much greater, pro- 
portionally, than the resisting power of that ocean, would have 
borne them down headlong an immeasurable distance into the 
abyss beneath. The supposition that such vast masses pgesent- 
ing so slight a surface to the sustaining element should continue 
to float like ice upon water, as though they were immeasurably 
lighter than the molten lava beneath them, is as solecistical and 
absurd as it were to suppose that if similar masses of granite 
were thrown upon our present oceans, they would swim instead 
of sinking, till gbey met a solid‘ base.”—Jour. vol. v. pp. 370, 
371. 


The reason that the fragments of the supposed crust are 
spoken of as but eight, ten, or twelve miles in thickness at 
the elevation of the mountains, instead -of thirty, forty, or 
fifty, the depth, the advocates of a molten centre ascribe to 
the present crust of the earth, is—that geologists concede 
that all the great ranges of mountains were thrown up after 
the sedimentary strata had been deposited, and that the 
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granite on which those strata now rest, and which forms the 
ceutral mass of the great ridges and peaks, was thrown up 
into its present elevation and form from the interior depths 
of the earth; not in a fused or fluid state, but only in a con- 
dition to be compressed and determined in the shape it 
assumed by the pressure to which it was subjected above 
and on the sides. As nothing now intervenes between the 
central mass of granite that was then forced up from the 
interior of the earth and the sedimentary strata, unless it 
be a layer of gneiss of moderate thickness, the theory implies, 
that the crust at that period was at most but ten or twelve 
miles in depth. The increase of thickness that has taken 
place since, is ascribed in a degree, at least, to continued 
radiation of heat from the surface of the molten sea. 

Mr. Blake’s response to this argument bespeaks the same 
incompetence and bewilderment as his preceding criticisms. 


** But again our author generously waives all preceding diffi- 
culties, and grarts that the molten globe could be created, 
encrusted, and washed into strata, only to find the fourth link 
in this ill-omened chain as rotten as either of the others. To 
him it is demonstrably certain, that at the upheaval and disloca- 
tion of the strata which took place at the elevation of our pre- 
sent mountains, the fragments into which they were broken, 
would have sunk by their immense weight into the flood 
beneath. , 

“These successive positions show the expulsive power of a 
foregone conclusion, and lamentably illustrate how the human 
mind, in its search after truth, may be so far pre-occupied as to 
exclude from its range the most evident relations, and confound 
things the most diverse. The radical error of Mr. Lord in this 
fourth position is, not only the ignoring of all the facts recorded 
of molten lava, but the confounding, also, of the most marked 
and evident distinction between different kinds of fluid matter.” 
—P 542. 


He thus affects to point out two radical errors in our 
argument—one in regard to molten lava, the other in refer- 
ence to the distinetions between different kinds of fluid 
matter—meaning molten lava, and water; and these are all, 
as the reader will see, as we quote the remainder of the 
passage, that he charges on us. He does not deny that on 
the conditions of the theory, the supposed crust of the earth 
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would, at the upheaval of the mountains, have been broken 
into fragments, and thrown up at such angles that the sur- 
faces that rested on the melted ocean would have been slight 
compared to their weight. He does not attempt to prove 
that the weight of the granite crust and the sedimentary 
strata would not have been greater relatively than an equal 
balk of the molten lava, and that, therefore, by the law of 
gravity, it would, if precipitated on to the fiery sea, have 
infallibly sunk in place of floating. Not a syllable does he 
offer in regard to that which is the point of our objection ! 
These unfortunate omissions “show the expulsive power ot 
a foregone conclusion, and lamentably illustrate how the 
human mind in its search ”—not “after truth” but after 
subterfuges and deceptions, “ may be so far preoccupied as 
to exclude from its range the most evident ‘relations ” of a 
professed answer to an objection, “ and confound things the 
most diverse.” If Mr. Blake could meet the objection we 
alleged, on the ground of the greater specific gravity of the 
supposed granite crust than the molten matter of the sea 
below, why did he not do it? If it was in his power to dis- 
prove the fact attested by all chemists, and confirmed by 
processes that fall within every one’s observation, that a 
molten or highly heated body is expanded by the heat commu- 
nicated to it, so that the same number of particles occupy a 
targer space than when cold; or if he could disprove the 
equally well known fact that if a solid of 4 given density be 
thrown into a fluid of an inferior density, and especially if 
it be shaped like a stratum of moderate thickness compared 
to its length and breadth, and be thrown on to the fluid 
edgewise, so that the surface on which it strikes is slight 
proportionally to its weight, it would sink, not swim; why 
did he not furnish that demonstration, and overturn the 
objection by an unanswerable process of logic? He did not 
attempt to disprove it, doubtless, because he could not have 
succeeded. Had he undertaken it with intelligence and 
candor, the issue would have been the confirmation of our 
objection, and the overthrow of his theory. But that would 
have been to apply an “expulsive force to his foregone con- 
clusion,” and defeated him in his wish to fasten on usa 
charge of radical error in respect to lava and water. 

But though he thus evaded the objection he professed to 
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answer, does he succeed in that imputation of error in regard 
to molten lava, and the relative density of molten lava and 
water? Not in the slightest degree. Misconception, mis- 
representation, the abandomment of his own theory, and the 
most pitiable confusion and blundering, mark his course 
here as everywhere else. 

First, in regard to what he calls the physical or mechanical 
properties of water, and molten lava. His words are :— 


‘“* He says thaf to suppose those fractured and upheaved strata 
would not immediately sink to the bottom, is as solecistical and 
absurd, as it were to suppose that if similar masses of granite 
were thrown upon our present oceans, they would swim, instead 
of sinking till they met a solid base. 

“There seems to be here no knowledge of the difference 
between the physical and mechanical properties of water and 
molten lava—that the one passes suddenly from the state of a 
perfect fluid to that of a solid, while the other passes gradually 
through the same fluid into the hardened condition, retaining 
even from the beginning much of its cohesiveness and buoyant 
power.” 

Was there ever stupidity that equalled this; or if not 
stupidity, was there ever a more bold attempt to blind and 
mislead readers? What have we to do here with the ques- 
tion whether water, after being reduced to a certain tempera- 
ture, passes more rapidly to a‘solid by congelation, than 
lava passes from fusion to solidity by the radiation of heat? 
We made no allusion to the congelation of water, nor has it 
any connexion with the point in debate, any more than has 
the congelation of mercury or mud. We ask again, is this 
a blunder, the work of a bewildered mind, wholly unable to 
see what the objection is to which an answer should be 
given, or what facts or considerations have a bearing on it? 
Is this one of the cases that “lamentably illustrate how the 
human mind may be so far preoceupied as to exclude from 
its range the most evident relations, and confound things the 
most diverse?” We see no ather conclusion so probable ; 
it is too far fetched and stolid for an artifice. Whether 
water freezes rapidly or not, has no more connexion with 
the point at issue, than the question whether it boils rapidly, 
evaporates rapidly, is rapidly condensed from vapor into 
rain, or falls rapidly from the clouds. 
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This comparison of the rapidity with which the congela- 
tion of water takes place, with the slowness of the passage 
of molten lava from a “ fluid into a hardened condition,” is 
preposterous and idiotic, even on the supposition that Mr. 
Blake imagined, as his procedure implies, that our statement 
is that masses of granite would sink as rapidly in an ocean 
of molten lava, asin an ocean of water. But that is as sheer 
and inexplicable a blunder as the vther. We made no com- 
parison of the rapidity of the sinking of masses of granite if 
thrown in the conditions defined in the theory, on an ocean of 
molten matter, with the rapidity of their sinking if thrown 
on an ocean of water. We made no allusion whatever to 
the relative rate of their movement in the two oceans. Our 
comparison related solely to their floating, or swimming, 
instead of sinking! And the point on which we compared 
them, was simply the absurdity of supposing that they would 
float or swim on the molten ocean any more than on an 
ocean of water. Our language was, “ The supposition that 
such vast masses, presenting so slight a surface to the sus- 
taining element, should continue to float like ice upon water, 
as though they were immeasurably lighter than the molten 
lava beneath them, is .as solecistical and absurd, as it were 
to suppose that if similar masses of granite were thrown 
upon our present oceans, they would sewdm instead of sinking 
till they meta solid base.” This comparison of the absurdity 
of supposing granite would float on a molten ocean, with the 
absurdity of supposing it would swim in water, Mr. Blake, 
in his utter impotence and confusion of mind, mistakes—on 
the presumption that it is a blunder and not a trick—for a 
comparison of the rapidity with which it would sink in such 
dissimilar seas! And this pitiable blunder, which none but 
an intellect of a very low grade could make, is mixed up in 
his mind with the notion that “that comparison sprung 
from a want of knowledge” of the rapidity with which 
water is solidified by congelation, compared with the tardi- 
ness with which molten lava is solidified by cooling! The 
annals of irrelevance and obfuscation present few misadven- 
tures, we suspect, that equal this. 

In his attempt to verify the charge that we fall into a radi- 
cal error in regard to molten lava, he exhibits the same con- 
fusion, and runs into similar self-contradictions. He says: 
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“Dr, Clark gives a statement of the carrying power of a 
‘clear, vivid torrent of lava in perfect fusion,’ issuing from the 
very crater of Vesuvius. He says, ‘light bodies of five, ten, 
or fifteen pounds weight made little or no impression on it at 
the source, but bodies of sixty, seventy, and even eighty 
pounds, were seen to form a kind of bed on the surface of the 
lava, and float away with it. This looks but little like our 
present oceans.”—Pp. 542, 543. 


But here, again, he evades the point presented by the 
objection, which is, whether a body of greater density, 
thrown on to the bosom of a molten ocean, would sink ; and 
substitutes a wholly different one—namely, whether a body, 
without any consideration of its relative density, if thrown 
on a mass of lava ejected from a volcano, and partially 
cooled and hardened, would sink. For the lava to which 
he refers had first been driven along or thrown up the 
channel of the volcano, probably at least two, perhaps three 
miles, and possibly a far greater distance from the place 
where it had gone through the process of fusion, and had 
undoubtedly lost much of its heat and fluidity in that 
passage; it had been ejected on to the surface of the earth, 
and exposed to the atmosphere for a time, and, for aught 
that appears, had traversed a considerable space ere reach- 
ing the point where the bodies were thrown on to its sur- 
face, and thence lost a still greater share of heat and 
fluidity. And, thirdly, the bodies thrown on to it may, for 
aught that appears, have been pumice, replete with vesicles 
or cells, or some other substance specifically lighter than 
the lava. The case which he states presents, therefore, no 
parallel whatever to that which he attempts to exemplify, 
and forms no confutation of the objection. 

With his usual inconsistency and confusion, he, at his 
next step, rejects the supposition even that the lava in 
question was in a state of fusion, and implies that that on 
which the broken crust of the earth must have fallen—in 
place of a molten sea—had “become solidified to great 
depths!” 


“ And if such be the power of lava in ‘perfect fusion’ [to 
uphold a weight], What may we expect when it has become 
solidified to great depths ? In point of fact, upon, many large 
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lava currents, miniature mountains, with belching craters and 
glowing lava streams, are found all over THE HARDENED CRUST, 
constituting one of the grandest and most imposing features of 
the scene.”—P. 543. 


Thus, quitting the point of objection, and the theory of 
a molten ocean, against which the objection is made, he 
now assumes that the surface on which the masses of the 
earth’s broken crust must have fallen was a surface of lava, 
not molten, but that had “ become solidified to great depths ;” 
and thence impliedly treats our objection as though. all he 
had to do to overthrow it was, to show that a solid mass of 
one kind thrown on a solid mass of another of equal hard- 
ness, and of far greater depth, would not sink into the latter 
as-a millstone sinks when thrown into the sea, but would 
only “ form a kind of bed” for itself “on the surface,” and 
there remain! He here, moreover, not only again deserts 
his own hypothesis of a molten ocean, to which the dis- 
cussion alone relates, but contradicts geology itself. For 
the base on which the fragments of the broken strata rest 
is not, as he intimates in this passage, “a mass of lava 
solidified to a great depth,” nor lava in any condition, but 
granite. What unmatched mistakes! Is it so that he does 
not know that granite 1s the das¢s on which all the stratified 
rocks rest; or is he unable to see, that to suppose that they 
rest on a bed of solidified lava of great depth is to contra- 
dict that indisputable fact, and exhibit volcanic lava as the 
primary rock? That we may eontrast the theory on which 
he here proceeds with the views entertained by geologists, 
we quote a passage from Dr. Buckland: 


* Assuming that fire and water have been the two great 
agents employed in reducing the surface of the globe to its 
actual condition, we see in repeated operations of these agents 
causes adéquate to the production of those irregular elevations 
and depressions of the fundamental rocks of the granite series 
which are delineated in the lower region of our section [an 
ideal section or map of a portion of the earth’s crust], as form- 
ing the basis of the entire superstructure of stratified rocks. 

“ Near the right extremity of the section the undulating 
surface of the fundamental granite is represented for the most 
part as beirff& beneath the level of the sea. 
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“On the left extremity, the granite is elevated into one of 
those lofty alpine ridges, which have affected, by their upward 
movement, the entire series of stratified rocks. 

‘“* Corresponding formations of primary and transition strata 
are represented as occurring on each side of this elevated 
granite, which is supposed to have broken through, and to have 
carried up with it to their present elevated and highly inclined 
position, strata that were once continuous and nearly hori- 
zontal.”— Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i., p. 4. 


If Mr. Blake is master of the science he professes to 
treat so learnedly, how is it that he can be ignorant of this 
most obvious, universally acknowledged, and fundamental 
fact in the structure of the earth’s crust? If he is not 
ignorant of it, how is it that he here assumes and repre- 
sents, that in place of granite, a bed of solidified lava of 
great depth is the basis on which all the stratified rocks 
rest? Whatever the answer may be, it must be — to 
his authority as a geological critic. 

Such are his animadversions on the article in the Journal 
on Dr. Hitehcock’s theory of a molten world. Can any- 
thing be more certain than that he has undertaken a 
task for which he has no qualifications; that he neither 
understands the subject nor himself; that he is alike utterly 
incapable of demonstrating or confuting a point; of grasp- 
ing a principle or discerning the relation of proofs to a pro- 
position ; that his mind is a chaos of incoherence and bewil- 
derment, as thongh he had met some shock that wrenched 
and dislocated his logical powers? We are sorry to be driven 
to this conviction, but we see no other probable judgment 
that can be formed of his procedure. How else could it 
have happened that he should not have answered a single 
objection which he proposes to refute; that he should 
not have stated one correctly; that he should not have 
offered a single argument that is appropriate to the point 
he was to meet; that he should not have adhered to 
his own theory, nor maintained consistency with the laws 
of matter or the most essential facts of geology through a 
single paragraph? Who with a clear head, and honest aim, 
and a tolerable share of information, could have crowded 
into the space of four pages such a complication of miscon- 
ceptions, misrepresentations, blunders, and self-contradie- 
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tions, without the intermixture of a solitary truth, as those 
which have passed4nnder-our review ! 

He next turns to the volume entitled “The Facts and 
Principles of Geology and not Theories,” consisting chiefly 
of articles originally published in the Journal, and renews 
his attempt to convict us of incompetence to treat the sub- 
ject accurately. He says: 


“We will first examine his right to speak by authority on 
physical questions ; and that we may the more clearly see his 
qualifications to perform the task of instructing us upon these 
grave issues, and thus be enabled the better to determine how 
far to adopt his conclusions, let us attempt to follow him in a 
few of his discussions. 

“Tn the first chapter of his book, he lays down the criteria 
by which geological theories are to be tested, and gives in suc- 
cession six characteristics which must distinguish geological hypo- 
theses and reasonings, in order that the inferences from them 
as to the age of the world, may be legitimate. Most of these 
characteristics, we may admit in advance, are simple truisms. 
For instance, the first characteristic given is—‘ They must be 
consistent with—not contravene the laws of nature.’ This pro- 
position needs no defence. It commends itself to the simplest 
understanding ; and of course our author adopts it as his guide 


’ in all his reasonings ; and from such a stand-point we can antici- 


pate a most luminous and ‘ consistent’ exposition of the charac- 
ter and operation of these ‘laws of nature. We will see. He 
proceeds to illustrate the meaning of this rule thus laid down as 
follows: ‘Geologists have no more right to assume that it (the 
earth) was imbued originally with thousands and millions of 
times its present sum of heat, than they have to assume that it 
had thousands and millions of times its present bulk of water, 
air, quartz, lime, or any other ingredient that enters into its 
composition, Observe that our object is not to discuss the truth 
or falsehood of the hypothesis here laid down as such. It may 
be true or not ;, geologists differ. But at present we have only 
to do with our author’s position that it is inconsistent with the 
laws of nature. Are we to believe that it would contravene the 
laws of nature for the earth to have been in any past time, 
IN ANY DEGREE warmer than it now is? The illustration given 
evidently includes this thought ; for though it says ‘ thousands 
and millions of times, yet it is clear that if the laws of nature 
are violated at all, it is not by the number of times the earth 
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was hotter, but by the fact that it was hotter in any degree, 
whether twice, thrice, or a million of times. But wherein are 
any of the laws of nature contravened by the supposition that 
the earth was warmer, however much or little, at some previous 
date, than it is now? Does the economy of nature suffer vio- 
lence when anything changes its temperature? Every day’s 
experience can answer this question. Asa matter of fact, the 
earth and everything about it, is constantly changing its amount 
of heat, by receiving it from the sun and other sources, at dne 
time faster, and at another slower, than it is radiated. Unifor- 
mity in this particular is contrary to all experience and philo- 
sophy alike ; so that the hypothesis that the earth, or any of its 
parts, were vastly hotter than at present, cannot be thus settled 
as absurd in advance, but must be determined by its own proper 
evidence. That Mr. L. confounds the mundane with the cos- 
mical features of our earth in this discussion is evident from his 
reference of heat to the same category with water, air, quartz, 
lime, etc. The last belong to our earth alone, and it is admitted 
may not be greatly different in amount now, from what they 
were at their first creation; because when they are destroyed 
by the thousand chemical and vital forces every where operating 
around us, the elements of which they are composed still remain, 
and may be again reunited into similar substances. But not so 
with heat ; it has cosmical relations. But an instant ago it may 
have visited us in the sunbeam or from a distant star; in the 
following instant it may be speeding its arrowy flight back into 
the bosom of unfathomable space never to return; and while it 
is probable that there is not in the aggregate a tingle degree 
more of heat now existing in its various modifications than when 
it was first created, the statement can be made only of our 
entire universe, taken as a whole, while its separate parts are 
ever changing both their absolute and relative temperature. 
Thus it will be seen that this first geological rule laid down by 
our author has been violated, not by the geologists, but by Mr. 
Lord himself.’—Pp. 546-548. 


The misrepresentation here is so flagrant, as scarcely to 
need to be pointed out, and so studied and unnatural as not 
easily to admit the supposition that it was the work of dul- 
ness or carelessness. His first allegation is, that to hold it 
to be in contravention of the laws of nature to assume that 
the earth was originally imbued with thousands and millions 
of times its present heat; is equivalent to holding it to be a 
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contravention of those laws to “ believe” it to “ have been 
in any past time in any degree warmer than tt is now.” 
This astounding asseveration bespeaks, we think our 
readers will agree with us, a touch of recklessmess and des- 
peration as well as extreme dulness. If it sprang alone 
from an inability to distinguish differences in magnitude, 
how absolute must that inability be? Those propositions 
aresnot equivalents. The whole relevancy and significance 
of our statement rests on the fact that there is such a differ- 
ence between the sum of heat that now belongs to the 
earth, and thousands and millions of times that sum, as the 
numbers express. To assert,as Mr. Blake in effect does, that 
there is not such a difference, is to assert that those numbers 
have no meaning ; and that is tostrike from the passage the 
very element on whieh he builds his accusation! But the 
falsehood, which he makes the basis of his charge, is still 
more enormous even than that. For he asserts, and rests 
his accusation on the assertion, that to-deny that thousands 
and millions of times more heat ever belonged to the earth: 
than its present sum, ts to deny that any even the slightest 
conceivable degree, more than its present sum, ever be- 
longed to it. But that is to affirm that thousands and 
millions of times a vast specified sum, is no greater than 
the least possible part of that sum. Having fabricated this 
senseless self-contradiction, this monstrous falsehood, the 
process by which he attempts toe make it the means of con- 
victing us of incompetence to speak on “ physical questions” 
is the following. 

Thousands and millions of times the sum of heat that now 
belongs to the earth is no greater than the most infinitesimal 
particle or degree of that heat. 

Therefore to say that thousands and millions of times the 
earth’s present sum of heat can never at any former period 
have belonged to it, is to say that not an infinitesimal mea- 
sure or degree greater than its present sum can ever have 
belonged to it. 

But Mr. L. says, that to assume that thousands and mil- 
lions of tines its present sum of heat ever belonged to the 
earth, is to contravene the laws of nature. 

Therefore to say that an infinitesimal particle or degree 
greater than its present sum ever belonged to it, is to con- 
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travene the laws of nature. “ It is clear,” he says, “that if 
the laws of nature are violated at all, it is not by the num- 
ber of times the earth was hotter, but by the fact that it 
was hotter in any degree, whether twice, thrice, or a mil- 
lion of times.” , 

Such is the atrecious expedient to which he resorts te 
convict us of error. The transparency and enormity of his 
misrepresentation bespeak his despair cf all other méans 
of accomplishing his object. Would he have conjured up 
such a hideous spectre, bearing the brand of its falsehood 
and malignity on its brow, had he had any legitimate 
grounds for his discrediting impatatiens? But his folly and 
maliee are too undisguised and audacious to gain their end. 
He will find himself mistaken in the expeetation that read- 
ers-of intelligence can be misled by such glaring outrages 
on truth and deeeney. No one can fail to see that there is 
here something worse than blundering; that however plain 
the defect of reason may be, there are unmistakable 
tokens of deadly instinets; that whatever lack there may 
be of the canning of the serpent, there are indubitable traces 
of its venom. 

Having framed this accusation, without a particle of 
ground, and in the presence of the most indubitable proofs 
of its falsehood, he next endeavors by means of it to convict 
us of a gross mistake in assuming that it is to contravene 
the laws of nature to assume that thousands and millions of 
times the earth’s present sum of heat may have originally 
belonged to it. 

1. But his argument being directed wholly against the 
self-contradictions proposition he has falsely set up as equi- 
valent to ours, it confutes that proposition, not us. His 
language is, “But wherein are any of the jaws of nature 
contravened by the supposition that the earth was warmer, 
however much or little, at some previous date, than it is 
now? Does the economy of nature suffer violence when 
anything changes its temperature? Every day’s experience 
ean answer that question.” As no such proposition as that 
he here assails has been advanced by us; as it differs thou- 
sands and millions of degrees from that which we penned, 
in overturning it he only strikes down the baseless edifice he 
had himself erected. We are left untouched. 
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2. Is his charge, however, legitimate, that we used language 
improperly and absurdly in representing it as a contraven- 
tion of the laws of nature, to assume that thousands and 
millions of times the earth’s present sum of heat belonged 
to it at the moment of its creation? That the reader may 
see what is meant by contravening the laws of nature, we 
transcribe the passages in the Journal to which he refers. 


“In order that the hypotheses and reasonings on which geo- 
logists build their inferences of the age of the world may be 
legitimate, and fill the office which they assign them, they must 
possess, it will be admitted on all hands, certain characteristics, 
and be free from certain faults. 

“They must be consistent with—not contravene—the laws of 
nature. Geologists must not assume, for example, as a preparative 
for their hypothesis respecting the formation of the strata, that 
the world originally existed in a state that is incompatible with 
its present nature. Such as that it was created a gas, or an 
assemblage of gases ; as that implies that there was an immensely 
greater amount of caloric in it originally than now belongs to 
it; which is wholly unauthorized and unscientific. Geologists 
have no more right to assume that it was imbued originally 
with thousands and millions of times its present sum of heat than 
they have to assume that it had thousands and millions of times 
its present bulk of water, air, quartz, lime, or any other ingredi- 
ent that enters into its composition.”— Geognosy, pp. 17, 18. 


Here the contravention of the laws of nature is defined as 
an ascription to the earth of something that is “ ineompati- 
ble with its present nature” or constitution ; or the assump- 
tion of something in regard to it that implies a different 
constitution, and is therefore “ unauthorized and unscientific.” 
Is the ascription then to the earth at the moment of its 
creation and afterwards, of thousands and millions of times 
its present sum of heat, a contravention of the Jaws of 
nature; and not simply a misrepresentation of nature itself? 
We answer yes. We could not have used language more 
entirely appropriate. For the heat in question is exhibited 
by the theory as in a developed and active state; and as 
existing and acting therefore in conjunction with chemi- 
cal and other agents and processes such as are always the 
concomitants and causes of the evolution and action of 
heat But that is to assume that those chemical and other 
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agents were thousands and millions of times greater in 
quantity than now belong to the earth ; or else, that though 
the same in quantity, they had thousands and millions of 
times the energy of the agents of the same species that now 
belong to the globe. But either of those assumptions is a 
contravention of the laws of nature. Itis to contravene those 
laws to assume that the chemical agents that now belong to 
the earth had at a former period thousands and millions of 
times their present energy. For the force of chemical agents 
depends on their nature and bulk. As the energy of each 
particle depends on its nature; so the energy of any given 
number or quantity of particles depends on that number 
or quantity. <A specific weight, for example, of oxygen, 
has a specific force to produce certain chemical effects ; and 
twice that weight has twice that force to produce those 
effects, and no more. A specific weight, in like manner, 
of carbonic acid, has a specific force to produce certain che- 
mical effects, and twice that weight has twice that force, 
and no more. It is thus a law of nature, that the force of 
chemical agents is determined and limited by their consti- 
tution and quantity; and thence to ascribe to them thou- 
sands and millions of times that force is to contravene the 
laws of their nature; inasmuch as it is to ascribe to them 
an energy and a scale of effects. that are wholly incompati- 
ble with their constitution and law of action. To assume, 
accordingly, that the earth at its creation, and immediately 
after, had thousands and millions of times its present sum 
of heat, is to contravene the laws of nature; because it is to 
assume that the chemical agents now belonging to the 
globe that have the power of developing heat, then possessed 
that power in an immeasurably higher degree; and that is 
to contradict the law of their action, which is, that their 
force, and the magnitude of the effects they produce, have 
a specific proportion to their quantity. All the chemical 
agents that now belong to the earth are wholly inadequate 
to the evolution of such a measure of heat as to melt all the 
solid parts of the globe. To produce that effect, their 
energy would need to be thousands and millions of times 
greater than it now is. To suppose them ever capable of 
producing that effect is therefore to contradict their nature 
and law of agency. 
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This may be confirmed by a multitude of parallels. To 
. assume, for example, that the sun once transmitted to our 
world thousands and millions of times the quantity of light 
it now sheds on it, is to contravene the laws of nature. For 
as the power of that orb to transmit light to eur globe, 
depends on its constitution as a light-giving body—its bulk 
and its distanee, to omit other eonditions—and the quantity 
of light it now transmits to us is the measure of that power ; 
to suppose that it onee emitted thousands and millions of 
times more light, is to suppose that its light-giving power 
was not determined by its constitution, size, and distance ; 
and that is to contradict its nature and laws of action. 

To suppose that at a former peried a given weight of ice, 
when dissolved, yielded twice the quantity of water the 
same weight now does, is to contravene the laws of nature. 
For as the weight of the water in each ease would be the 
same as the weight of the ice from which it was formed; 
to suppese that the bulk in the one case would be twice the 
bulk in the other, is to suppose that its density in the one 
would be twice its density in the other ; and that would be 
to suppose that the pressure of the atmosphere or the force 
of gravity to which it was subjected differed proportionally 
in its intensity ; which, as those forces are uniform at the 
earth’s surface, is to contradict the law of their aetion. 
To suppose that ice had at a former peried ten times the 
solidity and strength of cohesion it now has, is in like man- 
ner to contravene the laws of nature; beeause it is to contra- 
dict the law of expansion, under which it is formed. 

These examples are sufficient. There never was a plainer 
case. The axiom we stated is indubitably true and perti- 
nent to the subject; and the terms in which we expressed it, 
and the exemplifications we gave of it, are legitimate and 
unexceptionable. None but an assailant like Mr. Blake, 
perverse and unserupulons in the extreme, would have made 
them the ground of such an assault. But his folly and 
malevolence defeat themselves. He has only shown that 
there is no misrepresentation so gross, that he is not ready 
to perpetrate it; that there is no meanness so vile that he is 
not willing to descend to it to wreak his vengeance on us. 

He closes this tirade by charging that we confound the 
mundane with the cosmical features of the earth in this dis- 
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cussion, and asserts, in order to sustain that charge, that we 
refer heat to the same category with water, air, quartz, and 
lime. But that, like all his other accusations, is a point- 
blank misrepresentation. We do not refer the elements he 
mentions to any category whatever. We only speak of 
“ water, air, quartz, lime, or any other ingredient that enters 
into the composition” of our world; and say that “ geolo- 
gists have no more right to assume that the earth was origi- 
nally imbued with thousands and millions of times its pre- 
sent sum of heat, than they have to assume that it had thou- 
sands and millions of times its present bulk of water, air, 
quartz, lime, or any other ingredient that enters into its 
composition.” If, moreover, that were to refer them all to 
the same category, Mr. Blake would be as guilty of it as we 
could be ; for he admits and expatiates on the fact, that heat 
visits us “in the sunbeams.” Was that an inadvertence? 
Does Mr. Blake deny that heat is a real force, and is one of 
the elements of our world? If not, if he holds that heat is 
a constituent of the earth, as truly as quartz and lime are, 
and if that is to refer those elements and heat to the same 
category, .how is it that he is not amenable to the charge, 
which, with such a flourish of rhetoric, he alleges agains 
us? 
We proceed to his next allegation. 


“ Again, in a second attempt to apply this same canon to 
nature, he says, ‘ It is to contradict the laws of matter likewise 
to’ assume that the world was created in the form of gas” He 
then proceeds to argue the proposition as follows: ‘ Matter, 
with the exception of a few species such as the elements of air 
and water, is raised to a gaseous form only by intense heat. 
But heat is naturally latent. It is developed or made percepti- 
ble only by chemical action. To suppose the world to have 
been created in a gaseous form is, therefore, to suppose it to 
have been created in a condition to which it could not, accord- 
ing to the present laws of matter, have existed, except as a 
secondary state, or as a consequence of the action of its elements 
on each other after they were created. The supposition, there- 
fore, contradicts the laws of heat, and the formation of gaseous 
bodies” Ifour author had not elsewhere (No. iii. vol. v. Theo. 
Journal) expressed these same views, even more fully and expli- 
citly, we should have been in doubt whether these words do 
indeed convey his meaning. We could not otherwise have 
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assumed that one who speaks so confidently upon all matters 
relating to physical questions, could have grouped into one short 
paragraph, so much of error—and error too which lies at the 
very base of a range of geological investigations, and which 
must entirely unfit its professor for any successful physical 
research. The gaseous form of matter, argues Mr. Lord, 
requires intense heat. Heat is naturally latent, and requires 
chemical action to develop it : therefore chemical action is neces- 
sary to the gaseous form of matter; and hence, as chemical 
action could not have preceded the creation of matter, matter 
could not be created gaseous. Such, in a condensed form, is 
an argument several times repeated in Mr. Lord’s writings. 
Let us examine his premises. 

“ First of all, underlying the whole argument, is an erroneous 
view of the nature of liquids and gases. Mr. Lord says that 
‘intense heat’ is necessary to the gaseous form of matter. - But 
he evidently can mean only uncombined or sensible heat, and 
not latent heat, for this could hardly be called intense ; besides, 
he says, ‘heat is naturally latent, and if this naturally latent 
heat could cause the gaseous state, this state could not be said 
with any propriety by Mr. L. to contradict thé laws of nature. 
It is clear, therefore, that he considers the gaseous form of matter 
as entirely due to that developed, external heat, which can be 
detected by the thermometer, and is perceptible to the senses. 

“ That this is utterly at variance with all the facts and teach- 
ings of science, Mr. Lord could have learned from any elemen- 
tary text-book in physics, That it is this naturally latent heat, 
and not that which is developed or made perceptible, that gives 
their peculiar form to gaseous as well as liquid substances, is 
evident from the facts accompanying these changes.”—Pp. 
548-550. 


The whole show of a successful accusation here, as in 
every other instance, is the result of sheer and unpardonable 
misrepresentation. Our argument is ‘based on the process 
by which the solid substances of which the globe consists 
are converted—as far as they may be converted—into 
gaseous forms. We expressly excluded from the discus- 
sion oxygen and nitrogen, which are the constituents of 
atmospheric air; and oxygen and hydrogen, which are the 
constituents of water; and any others, if there are any, of 
a similar nature; and confined our reference to the solid 
matter of the globe, such as stratified and crystallized rocks, 
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earths, etc. And our statement is, that such matter cannot 
be raised into a gaseous form, except by heat; that that 
heat must be communicated to it from without; and. there- 
fore must be developed by chemical action out of a latent 
state in which it naturally existed before in the agents from 
which it is to be educed, and transferred to the matter to 
be converted into gas. That is not only the plain meaning 
of our language, but it is the only construction it will bear. 
We said not a word affirming or implying that the heat by 
which the matter was converted into a gaseous form, would 
not become latent in that process. As the latency we 
affirmed of it, was its latency in the chemical agents out of 
which it was to be educed, anterior to its development, so 
the perceptibleness we predicated of it, was exclusively that 
perceptibleness which would take place in the process of its 
development out of its previous state of latency. The pre- 
tence, therefore, that we alleged or implied that the heat by 
which the matter in question would be raised into a gaseous 
form, would continue in a developed and active state in that 
form, so as to be “ perceptible to the senses,” like the heat 
of sunbeams and fire, is a mere fiction. There not only is 
no such proposition in the passage to which he refers, but 
it is a point-blank contradiction to its language and repre- 
sentation. For as we state that the development of heat 
takes place by a chemical process, to assert that the heat by 
which earthy matter is converted’ into gas, continues in a 
developed and active state after it has entered into combi- 
nation with that matter and raised it into a gaseous form, is 
to assert that the chemical action by which it was developed 
continues in the gas itself after it is formed, which is con- 
tradictious and absurd. 

Is, however, the statement we made of the process by 
which solids are converted into gas, correct? Most cer- 
tainly. Mr. Blake himself proceeds forthwith to exemplify 
and demonstrate it. Thus he says: 


“Take a portion of ice, and gradually raise its temperature 
by the application of heat to the containing vessel. The ice will 
gradually rise in temperature, till it reaches the melting point. 
At this temperature it will remain, as additional heat is con- 
tinually added, till all is reduced to the liquid state. As soon 
as this point is attained, the temperature again rises gradually, 
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as heat is applied, till it reaches the boiling point, when the 
ascent of the thermometer is again arrested till all of the water 
is evaporated, or turned into a gaseous form. Now what 
becomes of the heat that is applied to the ice during all the 
time it is melting, after it reaches 32°? It does not raise the 
temperature of the water; it cannot be found by the ther- 
mometer ; it cannot be detected by the senses; and so also 
when the water has reached the boiling point, and steam is 
formed, the heat that is afterwards added, cannot be detected, 
either in the water or the steam, by any of our senses, or by 
thermometric examinations. . . . . The necessary conclusion is 
that this last, this latent heat produced the change—has con- 
verted ice into the liquid, and water into the gaseous form. 

“Tf further proof be needed that this is the true philosophy 
of the case, reconvert this steam into water, and this water into 
ice, and all the latent heat again reappears—is ‘developed or 
made perceptible’? What is thus trne of ice and water, is 
equally true of ALL suBsTaNceEs, while passing into the Liquip 
OR GASEOUS FoRM.”—Pp. 550, 551. 


Mr. Blake’s “philosophy of the case” thus coincides in 
every element with our statement. He affirms that neither. 
ice, water, nor any other “ substance” can be converted into 
a gaseous form, except by the application of heat, which is 
the first fact we affirmed to show that a gaseous form of 
most substances can orly be the result of a process. That 
heat being applied must previously be external to the snb- 
stance to which it is communicated. Next, he admits, and 
who could do otherwise, that heat in order to be so applied, 
must be in a state of development or perceptibleness, and 
that its development must be the result of a chemical pro- 
cess ; and that is the second fact we alleged as a proof that 
most substances can receive a gaseous form, only as the 
result of a process. As the water in the boiler of a steam- 
engine can be converted into steam only by the application 
of heat from without, so heat can be communicated to the 
water in a boiler only by being developed into an active and 
communieable state; and that development ean only take 
place by a chemical process. It is by the burning of the 
wood, coal, or other substance that is used as fuel, that the 
heat is brought into an active and communicable form or 
relation. But admitting that it must be developed in order 
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to be communicable, he admits that antecedently to that 
development it exists in a latent state, in the chemical agents 
out of which it is educed; and that is the third fact which 
we alleged to show that solid matter can assume a gaseous 
form only as the result of a process. And in admitting 
these several facts, he admits all which we aftirm, both in 
‘the premise and the conclusion of our argument. He thus 
indubitably admits, in effect, that to suppose the world to 
have been created in a gaseous form, is to suppose it to 
have been created in a condition in which it could not— 
according to the present laws of matter—have existed, except 
as a secondary state, or as a consequence of the action of its 
elements on each other after they were created. And in 
admitting that, he admits that the supposition that it was 
created in a gaseous form, contradicts the laws of heat and 
the formation of gaseous bodies, which was the point we 
aimed to establish. Mr. Blake thus, instead of convicting 
us of an error, vindicates us and overturns himself. His 
pretext that we represent the heat by which matter is con- 
verted into gas, as continuing in a developed and active state 
in the gas itself which it is the means of forming, is as baseless 
and unjust as it would be to charge him with that error, 
Our aim was simply to show that according to the present 
aws of matter, solid substances. cannot be raised into a 
gaseous form exeept by a chemical process. We had no 
oceasion to speak of any action or condition of which such 
gases are susceptive after they reach that form, and we 
mentioned the previous latency of the heat by which such 
bodies are converted into gas, beeause the development of 
that heat is an indispensable part of the general process by 
which the conversion of solid matter into gas is effected. 
We leave our readers to judge of the recklessness and rancor 
that in so transparent a case, could prompt Mr. B. to fabri- 
cate the unnatural and self-confuting fiction he here has, in 
order to draw on us the distrust and scorn of his readers. 
Was it to divert attention from the unanswerableness of our 
objection to the theory of the creation of the world ina 
state of fusion? No one can fail to see that the objection is 
fatal to that notion. To admit as he does that the world 
was created in a state into which it could not now pass, 
except by a chemical process of the vastest and most porten- 
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tous character, is to admit that according to the present 
laws of nature, that would be a secondary and not a primi- 
tive state. But to assume and admit that effects that can 
now only be the result of the most powerful second causes, 
may have been directly created by the Most High, is to 
admit that the strata themselves, and the vegetable and 
animal organisms that are imbedded in them, may have 
been created what they are, and thereby preclude geology 
from the office it professes to fill; which is the explanation 
of the present structure of the crust of the earth, contem- 
plated as the work of second causes. Mr. Blake can never, 
by false accusations of us, or any other process, escape from 
this dilemma. He must either give up his theory of a 
world created in the shape of gas, or else admit that there 
is no such science as geology. 
Mr. Blake proceeds in his career of misrepresentation. 


“In the quotation given above it may be seen with what a 
bold tread our author marches right onward to conclusions 
which he had predetermined should be established, trampling 
under foot every physical consideration which might in any way 
oppose his progress. For example, of the nature and develop- 
ment of heat he treats thus summarily—‘ Heat is naturally 
latent.’ ‘It is developed or made perceptible only by chemical 
action.’ Upon these two short compact sentences he rests the 
whole weight of his favorite argument; but from what part of 
physics he obtained these supports for the broad superstructure 
he erected upon them it is difficult to divine. We will examine 
them separately. Suppose it to be true in the first place, as Mr. 
Lord insists, that heat is naturally latent—we have shown that it 
is this naturally latent heat in combination with a substance that 
renders it gaseous. Then it follows that, as heat must have been 
created in its natural state, which is here said to be the latent 
state, the matter which was created with it, and contained in it, 
must have necessarily been created gaseous. The very proposi- 
tion our author is laboring to controvert.”—Pp, 551, 552. 


This is a repetition of the false and contradictious accu- 
sation we have just refuted. The object of our statements 
and argument was, as has already been made apparent, to 
show that solid ungasecous substances cannot be made to 
assume a gaseous form, except by the communication to 
them of heat, excited into activity from a latent state in 
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other bodies by a chemical process. When, therefore, Mr. 
Blake turns and affirms, as he here does, that the facts we 
allege, and the argument we found on them, imply that 
such solid ungaseous bodies may exist in a gaseous form 
without being made to assume it by the action of a chain of 
second causes, in which heat is developed from a previous 
latent state and communicated to those substances, he is 
guilty of uttering as direct and palpable a contradiction to 
truth as can be embodied in language. The propositions 
are explicit and absolute contraries. This is the more daring 
and unpardonable, that Mr. Blake himself, as we have shown, 
assents to and reaffirms the truth of each of our statements 
in regard to the process by which solids are converted into 
gases. For he alleges “ that what is true of ice and water,” 
that the one cannot be converted into a fluid, nor the other 
into a vapor, except by “the application” to them “of 
heat,” which in order to that application must be developed 
from a latent state in some other body or bodies, “7s egually 
true of all substances” that pass “ into the liquid or gaseous 
form.” The falsehood and fatuity of his accusation are thus 
stamped on its brow. Does it follow from the fact which 
he admits and affirms, that ungaseous substances cannot, 
under the present laws of matter, be made to assume a 
gaseous form except through the action of a chain of physi- 
cal agents, that they may have existed in a gaseous state 
without having been subjected to the action of any physical 
causes? Does the necessity now of the agency of a chain 
of physical causes, to convert them into gases, demonstrate 
thatat a former period no such process was necessary to 
their existence in that state? In other words, do facts 
that make a proposition true and prove it to be such, at the 
same time divest it of its truthfulness, and make it a_false- 
hood? That is in substance the asseveration Mr. Blake here 
utters, and makes the ground of his imputation to us of error 
and self-contradiction ; and it is a fair sample of his intelli- 
gence, consistency, and candor. 

With how little scruple he utters the most palpable mis- 
representations is seen again in his next sentences. 

“Tn a former argument, according to our author, God could 
not create water or steam, because they are in the liquid or 
gaseous states—now he cannot create ice, because it must contain 
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its quota of that naturally latent heat which prevents the solid, 
and necessitates the gaseous condition.”—P. 552. 


In the proposition to which he refers we expressly ex- 
eluded water and atmospheric air, and confined our state- 
ment to the solid or ungaseous materials of the globe. 
“ Matter,” our language is, “with the exception of a few 
&pecie3—SUCH AS THE ELEMENTS OF AIR AND WATER, 78 RAISED 
to a gaseous form only by entense heat.” Mr. Blake, in the 
presence of this exception of those gaseous elements—which 
he had undoubtedly read scores of times—for he quotes 
parts of the paragraph in more than twenty places—lias the 
coolness to represent that we did not except them, but that 
we argued that “God could not create water and steam 
because they are in the liquid or gaseous state.” But this 
is but one ofa long series of proofs that no caution in the se- 
lection of terms, no exactitude of statements, no indisputa- 
bleness of facts, no self-evidence of propositions, is any pro- 
tection whatever from the boldest and most malignant mis- 
representations by Mr. Blake. 

The blunders of his next paragraphs present an amusing 
contrast to the airy self-complacency and pretension with 
which he utters them. 


“The second of those terse and oracular-like sentences upon 
the nature of heat, quoted above, and upon which our author 
founds his great argument against the creation of gases, is, that 
this naturally latent heat is ‘ developed or made perceptible only 
by chemical action,’ 

“ Need any school-boy be told, in this age of material ad- 
vancement and physical research, that this statement is an 
egregious blunder, that heat is as often the cause as the effect 
of chemical action, and that all the physical] forces, indeed, seem 
to be mutually convertible into each other? Need any com- 
mon mechanic be told of heat ‘ developed, or made perceptible ’ 
without chemical action by friction, by compression, by elec- 
tricity, by galvanism, by magnetism ? It is incredible [inex- 
plicable] that such statements should have passed through two 
editions of a work claiming to be scientific, upon any other 

‘supposition than that it is essential to our author’s purpose, and 
cannot be dispensed with.”—P, 553. 


The heat in question is that by which solid or ungaseous 
bodies are changed into a gaseous form; and which must 
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therefore be in a developed, communicable state, in order 
to be transferred to those bodies; and the question is 
whether it is to be developed or made communicable by 
chemical action or not. Mr. Blake denies it, and on two 
grounds. 

The first is, “ that heat‘is as often the cause as the effect 
of chemical action.” Undoubtedly it is; but that is no 
proof that the heat that is the cause of chemical action, is 
not itself developed into activity by chemical action. 
“ Need any schoolboy be told in this age of material 
advancement and physical research,” that the fact that the 
heat applied to a steam boiler produces chemical action in 
the water which it converts into steam, is no proof that that 
heat is not itself developed by combustion—which is one 
mode of chemical action—out of the fuel from which it is 
educed? Need this vaunting charlatan be told that if his 
servant would cause the water in his tea-kettle to boil, he 
must kindle a fire under it? What an expert in chemistry, 
that “in this age of material advancement and physical 
research,” no fact of that nature has fallen under his notice ; 
that that great law of the chemical agency of heat he has 
been unable to seize! 

He is equally unfortunate in his second ground ; in which 
he asserts that no chemical action is involved in the produe- 
tion of heat by friction, compression, electricity, galvanism, 
or magnetism. But how is he to prove that the heat evolved 
by friction is not evolved by chemical action? He cannot, 
nor can he attempt it without contradicting that law of mat- 
ter, that the compression of its particles, or forcing them nearer 
each other, causes an evolution of heat. As such a compres- 
sion takes place in friction that developes heat, the evolution 
of heat may be, and undoubtedly is owing, at least in part, to 
the change wrought in the relation of the particles to one 
another out of which the heat is produced, and that is che- 
mical action. So also in the production of heat by com- 
pression without friction ; the particles that are compressed 
are forced nearer to each other, and by that change the 
chemical affinity by which they hold a certain quantity of 
heat in union with themselves is in a degree counteracted 
and overcome, and a quantity of their heat proportional to 
that counteraction is thrown off; and that process of coun- 
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teraction and release is a’process of chemical action. The 
effect of a compression of the particles, with or without 
friction, is essentially the same as an augmentation would 
be of their attraction for one another. Let us suppose the 
attraction of cohesion between the particles of a solid, aug- 
mented in such a measure as to bring them as much nearer 
to each other as they are brought ‘by a compression that 
evolves a given sum of heat, and that change of their attrac- 
tion to each other would diminish in a corresponding ratio 
their attraction for the heat that was united to them, and 
throw it off, and that diminution of the affinity for heat, and 
release of a portion of it, would be chemical action. 

But how is it with electricity, galvanism, and magnetism ? 
Do they, as Mr. Blake affirms, evolve heat without chemi- 
eal action? Let Professor Whewell, Faraday, and others 
of that rank answer, who teach that electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism are all resolvable into chemical affinity, and 
that they produce the evolution of heat by chemical action. 
Professor Whewell, in his History of the Inductive Sciences, 
states, “that Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1802, having ascer- 
tained by experiments that inflammable substances and 
oxygen, alkalies and acids, and oxidable and noble metals, 
were in ‘ edectrical relations of positive and negative, drew 
the conclusion, that the combinations and decompositions by 
electricity were referable to the law of electrical attractions 
and repulsions, and advanced the hypothesis ‘ that cHemicaL 
and ®LECTRICAL aTrRActIoNs were produced by the samE 
CAUSE, acting in the one case on particles, in the other on 
masses ;’ and that the same property, under different modi- 
Jications, was the cause of all the phenomena exhibited by 
different voltaic combinations.” Soon after, he says, “ the 
theory of the identity of chemical and electrical forces” 
became a subject of earnest speculation. And the doctrine 
that the positive and negative forces of electricity are the 
forces of chemical action was fully verified by Faraday. 
“The great principle of the identity of electrical and chemi- 
eal action was completely established” by Faraday, who 
held, he says, that it was “a confirmation of the general 
views put forth by Davy, and might be expressed in his 
terms, that ‘chemical and electrical attractions are pro- 
duced by the same cause.’ ”—Vol. iii., pp. 159, 160, 169. 
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“The various examples,” Prof. Whewell says, “ of this class of 
agents—magnetism, electricity, galvanism, electro-magnetism, 
thermo-electricity—differ from each other principally in the 
circumstances by which they are called into action ; and these 
differences are in reality of a chemical nature, and will have to 
be considered when we come to treat of the inductions by which 
the general principles of chemical theory are established.”—V ol. 
iii., p. 66. 


Electricity accordingly, galvanism which is a species, of 
electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity, are exhibited 
by Professor Faraday, in his late Lectures on the Physical 
Forces, as the same. 


“*We have frequently seen during the course of these Lec- 
tures, that one of these powers or forces of matter, of which I 
have written the names on that board, has produced results, 
which are due to the action of some other force. Thus you have 
seen the force of electricity acting in other ways than attracting: 
you have also seen. it combine matters together, or disunite 
them by means of its action on the chemical force; and in this 
case, therefore, you have an instance in which these two powers 
are related. But we have other and deeper relations than 
these; we have not merely to see how it is that one power 
affects another—how the force of heat affects chemical affinity, 
and so forth,—but we must try and comprehend what relation 
they have to each other, and how these powers may be changed 
one into the other.”-—P. 144. 


After giving several examples of combustion by the action 
of chemical affinity, he proceeds :— 


‘‘ These are all cases of chemical affinity, and I show them to 
make you understand that we are about to enter upon the con- 
sideration of a strange kind of chemical affinity, and then to 
see how far we are enabled to convert this force of affinity into 
electricity or magnetism, or any other of. the forces which we 
have discussed.”—P. 147. 


And after a variety of experiments with electricity, he 
adds :— 


«“] will take a piece of the metal silver, and place it on char- 
coal connected with one end of the battery, and lower the other 
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charcoal pole on to it. See how brilliantly it burns! Here is a 
piece of iron on the charcoal; see what a eombustion is going 
on; and we go.on in this way burning almost everything we 
place between the poles. Now I want to show you that this 
power is still chemical affinity ; that if we eall the power whieh 
is evolved at this point heat, or electricity, or any other name 
referring to és source, or the way in which it travels, we st#~ 
shall find it to be curmicaL action.”—P. 158, 

“‘Here we have. another instance of chemical action. I take 
these platinum plates again, and immerse them in this solution 
of copper, from which we formerly precipitated some of the 
metal, when the platinum and zinc were both put in together. 
You see that these two platinum plates have no chemical action 
of any kind; they might remain in the solution as Jong as I 
liked, without having any power of themselves to reduce the 
copper ; but the moment I bring the poles of the battery m 
contact with them, the ehemical action which is then trans- 
Sormed into electricity, and carried along the wires, again 
becomes chemical action at the two platinum poles ....and I 
might give you many instanees of the extraordinary way in 
which this chemical action or electricity may be carried about.” 
—FP. 161. 

“‘T have given you alt the illustrations that time will permit 
to show you of chemical affinit, producing electricity, and 
electricity again becoming chemicai affinity .... These forces 
are also wonderful in their power of producing another of the 
forces we have been considering, namely that of magnetism.”— 
P. 164. 


And after a number of experiments he adds: 


“‘ What then can be a better or a stronger proof than this of 


‘“* What can surpass these evidences of the change of chemical 
Sorce into electricity, and electricity into magnetism? I might 
show you many other experiments whereby I could obtain elec- 
tricity and chemical action, heat and light from a magnet; but 
what more need I show you to prove the universal correlation 
of the physical forces of matter, and their mutual conversion 
into one another ?”—P. 168. 


Our statement that heat is “developed or made percep- 
tible only by chemical action,” is thus verified by the high- 
est authority. No one respectably acquainted with the 
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subjeet would venture te deny it. Mr. Blake, in attempting 
to convict us of a consummate “ bluader” in implying that 
the action of electricity, galvanism, and magnetism in the 
evolution of heat, is chemieal action, only convicts himself 
of a most disgraceful measure of ignorance, or recklessness. 
it was the establishment of the great fact that the forces of 
chemical affinity, electricity, galvanism, and magnetisin are 
the same, and that their action is alike chemical aetion, that 
gave to Professor Faraday his eminence as » chemist; and 
the discovery and establishment of that fact is universally 
considered by preficients in the science as at once the most 
brilliant and the most important step that has been made in 
its advaneement during the century. Of this event, the 
fame of which has rung through the scientifie world for 
thirty years, Mr. Blake unfortunately, it seems, has net 
heard; or else, still more unfortunately, he has not had 
intelleet enough te understand it! He makes our know- 
ledge and statement of it the ground of an insolent charge 
not only of ignorance that would discredit an ordinary 
mechanie; but of a sort of monomania; affecting to regard 
us in an error so flagrant, that it can only be accounted for 
by the supposition of a partial loss of reason! He says:— 


“It is incredible that such statements should have passed 
through two editions of a werk claiming te be scientific, upon 
any other supposition than that it is essential te our author’s 
purpose, and cannot be dispensed with. Jf chemical action be 
not necessary to sensible heat, and sensible heat necessary to the 
gaseous state, the world, so far as Mr. Lord can see, may have 
been created gaseous, and this monstrous ‘ modern doctrine’ of 
the earth’s antiquity triumph. Sach a result could aot be 
tolerated. We do not mean that Mr. Lord wilfully perverts 
the argument, for it is evident that the error is mainly due to a 
eoant of acquaintance with the scientific principles inwolved, 
although partly also, no doubt, to a sort of monomania, which 
makes this offensive doctrine loom up before his mind, out of all 
just proportion to things around it, and unfits him to see it in 
its proper relations." —P, 553. 


This pitiable ignorance, these stolid blunders, this insolent 
and malignant traduction, would be fatal to one who had 
any reputation to lose. Whether Mr. Blake ‘is of a grade 
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so depressed that they cannot sink him te a lower level, 
time will show. He proceeds :-— 


“To make this evident, we need only refer the reader to the 
114th page of Geognosy, where Mr. Lord, in his zeal to press 
home the difficulties of the geologists, temporarily forgets his 
hobby, and so far recovers from his mental obliquity, as to 
flathy contradict all that he has here written about the possibility 
of creating gases. On that page, in discussing the history of the 
second day of the Mosaic creation, he begins by the statement 
that ‘ This great act was the ereation of the atmosphere.” He 
then goes on to explaim the atmosphere to be the ordinary air 
with its reflecting and refracting properties. Can Mr. Lord 
possibly mean that air is not a gas? Surely his infatuation 
cannot run so far. Then what does all his labored effort about 
the creation of gases, in this first chapter of his work, amount 
to? Simply nothing or less.”—P. 554. 


What judgment are we to form of these unmitigated 
violations of trath? Has Mr. Blake made up his mind to 
misrepresent and traduee, no matter what the guilt and 
dishonor may be? Or is he so deficient in understanding as 
to be unable to comprehend the simplest propositions, or 
discern the most palpable facts? He here exhibits us as 
having asserted or implied that atmospheric air does not con- 
sist of gases. No statement eould be more inexcusably, and, 
in appearance, more wantonly false. For in the passage to 
which he refers, in the first chapter of the volume on geo- 
logy, we expressly excepted “ the elements of air and water” 
from those species of matter that require the accession of 
heat to raise them to a gaseous form. The proposition 
related to “the world:” “ Matter,” we said, “with the exeep- 
tion of a few species—such as the elements of air and water 
—is raised to a gaseous form only by intense heat.” Here 
is a distinct recognition of the only pure gases that are 
known—oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen—as gases, and 
exclusion of them from the matter which the proposition 
respects. How how is it that in the presence of this 
explicit indication of them as gases, and limitation of our 
proposition and argument to solid or ungaseous forms of 
matter, Mr. Blake, though quoting the sentence in whole or 
in part twenty times, has the audacity to affirm that we 
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deny in it that atmospheric air consists of gases? Whether 
it be the work of ignorance, carelessness, or recklessness, it 
makes it apparent, as every pagé of his review thus far has, 
that not the slightest reliance is to be placed on his asser- 
tions. No misrepresentation of language, no contradiction 
to fact, is too great for him to perpetrate under the pretext 
of convicting us of an “egregious blunder,” or in order to 
inspire his readers with the belief that we are the victim of 
a very sad “mental obliquity.” He is guilty of a similar 
violation of truth, also, in exhibiting us as having denied 
“the possibility of creating gases.” Not a syllable, as we 
have shown on a former page, have we uttered to that 
effect. We did not treat of that question, nor allude to it 
inthe argument to which he refers. We objected to the 
supposition that the metallic and earthy substances of the 
globe were created in the form of gas, on the ground, not 
of its lying beyond the sphere of God’s omnipotence, but 
simply that it is to suppose that they were created in a state, 
into which, according to the present laws of matter, they 
cannot be raised except by a chemical process ; which is as 
inconsistent with the present constitution of those species 
of matter, and with the principle on which geology professes 
to proceed in accounting for the conditions of the earth’s 
surface, as it would be to assume that the vegetable and 
animal organisms, that are imbedded in the strata, were 
created there precisely what they now are, though, according 
to the present constitution of the world, such organisms 
cannot come into existence, except through the operation of 
second causes. 

After this exploit, over which he exults with more than 
his usual insolence, ke turns to another theme. 


‘“‘ As we are now considering our author’s scientific qualifica- 
tions for instructing the public, we will select somewhat at 
random, from the abundant materials before us, a few additional 
points from other parts of the book, which may serve to help us 
to a conclusion. That the tests may not be too severe, we will 
give the preference to simple elementary questions, such ag lie 
within the range of ordinary observation and intelligence, even 
where there are no pretensions to scientific scholarship. 


- . 


The atmosphere, it will be admitted, connected as it is, in large 
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measure, with the surface geology of our globe, is a subject suf- 
ficiently relative and simple. 

** What then is his answer, if we inquire why aqueous vapor 
ascends into the air? ‘The heat of the sun,’ he says, ‘ occa- 
sioning evaporation in a form lighter than the atmosphere, the 
vapor ascends in an invisible shape’—(p. 115). Plausible enough 
again, as usual, but utterly at fault in principle. The fact that 
invisible vapor is lighter than the atmosphere, is not the cause of 
its ascent. If it were specifically heavier than air it would still 
rise. The invisible vapor of the atmosphere is a proper gas, and 
subject to the laws of gaseous diffusion. In a mixture of gases 
or vapors, the specific gravity does not produce or prevent either 
ascent or descent. The lighter gases will mix downward as well 
as upward, and the heavier ones also in either direction.”— 
Pp. 555, 556. 


That our readers may see the relations of this charge, we 
transcribe first, the narrative in Genesis in explanation of 
which the passage was written, and then the passage itself. 

“ And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
(between) the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmanient, and divided the 
waters which were under the firmament, from the waters 
which were above the firmament; and it was so: and God 
called the firmament heaven; and the evening and the 
morning were the second day.” 

The firmament is defined in this passage and in the twen- 
tieth verse in which its lower regions are represented as the 
~ scene in which fowls fly, as the atmosphere, and is so inter- 
preted by critics generally and geologists. The creation of 
the atmosphere is represented as causing, or involving a 
division of the waters into those above the firmament— 
namely, as is generally held by interpreters, the clouds and 
mists that float at a considerable elevation in the air, and 
leave aspace beneath them without visible vapor ; and those 
that are under the atmosphere, namely those that were on the 
third day gathered into seas. The object of our remarks in 
the passage from which Mr. Blake takes a part of a sen- 
tence, was to show that the firmament is the atmosphere, and 
to Indicate how probably that separation of the waters took 
place. Our language is— 


“This great act was the creation of the atmosphere. The 
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firmament or expanse of the sky is the air. The event is de- 
scribed as it would have appeared to a spectator near the surface 
of the earth. As there was no atmosphere before, there was no 
general illumination of the space around the ocean, such as now 
takes place when the sun shines. . . . The creation of the 
atmosphere, therefore, must have seemed, to a beholder, like 
the extension of a luminous expanse or arch overhead, which 
instantly rendered the whole face of the deep within the sphere 
of the eye, visible. A division of the waters followed, as a natu- 
ral consequence. The heat of the sun occasioning evaporation 
in a form lighter than the atmosphere, the vapor ascended in an 
invisible shape probably till it reached a height at which it was 
condensed, and assumed the form of clouds.”—Geognosy, 
pp- 114, 115. 


Our object in these last sentences was, simply to state that 
a division of the waters, spoken of in the sacred narrative, 
followed as a natural consequence of the creation of the 
atmosphere, and that the waters above existed in the form 
of vapor and clouds. -On the subjection of the waters to 
the pressure of the atmosphere, they were compressed— 
however expanded those on the surface may before have 
been—to their present density. Whether any were left in 
the space above the earth in the form of clouds we did not 
express a positive judgment, but simply spoke of it as pro- 
bable that the clouds that were formed above the firmament 
were formed in the usual way by evaporation. 

Mr. Blake gives, in his treatment of this passage, a fresh 
proof of his unreliableness: He cannot be trusted, even in 
his quotations. Instead of citing the sentence accurately, 
which he transeribes in part, he alters it so as to make it a 
general proposition in regard to the ascent of vapors, in 
place of relating exclusively to the division of the waters 
that took place at the creation of the atmosphere ; in order 
thereby to exhibit us as asserting that aqueous vapor never 
ascends, except because of its greater lightness than the 
atmosphere. 

But passing that license, how does he attempt to sustain 
his imputation to us of a gross error? By denying that the 
ascent of invisible vapor ‘in the air is the consequence in any 
degree of its relative levity. His language is: “The fact 
that invisible vapor is lighter than the atmosphere is not the 
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cause of its ascent. In a mixture of gases or vapors, the 
specific gravity does not produce nor prevent either ascent 
or descent. The lighter gases will mix downwards as well as 
upwards, and the heavier ones also in either direction.” But 
suppose it to be so in regard to pure gases and certain 
vapors even within narrow limits; what relevance has 
that to our proposition, which relates exclusively to the aque- 
ous vapor of which clouds are formed? We said nothing 
of other invisible vapors, nor of gases, which Mr. Blake per- 
petually confounds with vapors. Is he correct, however, in 
his representation, in regard to aqueous vapors, or has he 
ventured on statements he cannot verify? In saying that 
‘*the fact that invisible vapor is lighter than the atmosphere 
is not the cause of its ascent ;” that “if it were specifically 
heavier than air, it would still rise ;” that “the invisible 
vapor of the atmosphere is a proper gas, and subject to the 
law of gaseous diffusion;” he explicitly and absolutely 
denies that its being lighter than air is in any instance the 
reason of its ascent. But that, in the first place, is a propo- 
sition he cannot demonstrate nor render probable. It is in 
open contradiction to the laws of gravity. As aqueous vapor 
has weight, like all other substances, is subject to the force 
of gravity, and is specifically lighter than the atmosphere, 
the superior weight of the air will, when it is subjected to 
its pressure, necessarily cause it to ascend, unless it is pre- 
vented by some counteracting foree. How then, when it in 
fact ascends, is Mr. Blake to prove that its relative lightness 
is not a cause, and the only cause, of its ascent? He cannot, 
unless he can show either that it is united to some agent by 
chemical affinity that is still lighter than itself, and that by 
its superior buoyancy assists it in ascending ; or else that it 
is attracted or repelled upwards by some chemical agent. 
But he cannot prove that aqueous vapor is united by chemi- 
eal affinity to any other agent that is lighter than itself. 
There is no such agent. The air is not; it is specifically 
heavier than that vapor. Caloric is not, being itself weight- 
less, and the effect of its union with water being simply to 
expand it into vapor, and give it its greater lightness than 
the air in which it is immersed. Nor can he prove that it 
is attracted or repelled upwards by some chemical agent. 
The supposition once entertained that it is impelled upwards 
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by chemical action is now generally rejected. Mr, Blake, 
then, instead of establishing his charge against us of error, 
has only entangled himself in self-contradiction. For in 
denying that the greater weight of the atmosphere is the 
reason of the ascent of aqueous vapor, while neither attempt- 
ing nor able to prove that it is the result of chemical action, 
he in effect represents its ascent as taking place without any 
cause whatever. 

He refers, however, to the law of the diffusion of gases 
as furnishing an explanation of its ascent, independently of 
the force of gravity. But he here exhibits his usual super- 
ficiality and lack of comprehension. In the first place, the 
doctrine of the cause or principle of the diffusion of gases is 
an hypothesis, and not a demonstrated truth. It is held by 
chemists simply because it seems to accord with many phe- 
nomena, not because it has been or can be proved by ade- 
quate evidence to be true. Thus Mr. Graham says, in regard 
to the question whether nitrogen exists in the atmosphere 
chemically combined with oxygen— 


“* Chemists are divided in opinion on this point ; some believ- 
ing it to be simply mixed with oxygen to form atmospheric air; 
others that there is a real chemical union between these gases. 
(Note.) The greater number of chemists regard it as a chemical 
compound, chiefly from the uniformity of its composition, and 
Srom the fact that its several ingredients do not separate and 
arrange themselves according to their respective gravities. But 
Mr. Dalton has formed a different hypothesis, which is, that of 
the various elastic fluids constituting the atmosphere, the parti- 
cles of one have neither attractive nor repulsive power towards 
those of another; but that the weight or pressure, upon any one 
particle of any fluid mixture of this sort, arises solely from the 
particles of its own kind. According to this theory, oxygen, 
azotic, and carbonic acid gases (or indeed any number) may 
exist together under any pressure, and at any temperature, 
while each of them, however paradoxical it may appear, occupies 
the whole space allotted for all. Although this theory does not 
agree with certain facts, yet several very able chemists consider 
it encumbered with fewer difficulties than that which views the 
constituents ‘of the atmosphere as held united by chemical 
affinity."— Catechism of Chemistry, pp. 188, 189. 


How remote this speculation is from the rank of an ascer- 
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tained truth, this language, from one of the most authorita- 
tive writers, sufficiently shows. 

In the next place, that hypothesis is embarrassed by a 
direct contradiction to the atomic theory with which it is 
connected. 


“The atomic theory promulgated by Mr. Dalton of Manches- 
ter, is founded on the supposition that all bodies are composed 
of ultimate atoms, the weight of which is different in dierent 
kinds of matter. According to this view, every compound is 
formed by a combination of the atoms of its constituents. (Note.) 
By the term atoms we are to understand the smallest parts of 
which bodies are composed. An atom, according to this theory, 
must be mechanically indivisible.°—Graham’s Catechism of 
Chemistry, p. 27. 


But the doctrine that the ultimate particles of matter are 
incapable of mechanical division, and in that relation are 
solids, is wholly incompatible with the supposition that they 
are perfectly permeable by each other, so that two, three, 
four, or more particles of different kinds may at the same 
time pervade and fully occupy identically the same indivi- 
dual point of space. For that implies that instead of matter, 
they are but points of space or a vacuum to each other. 
And that is the character, indeed, ascribed to them by Mr. 
Dalton in their reiations to one another. 


“* When two gaseous bodies, which do not act chemically upon 
each other, are mixed together in any relative proportions, they 
gradually diffuse themselves through each other ; so that, after 
a sufficient time has elapsed for the purpose, whatever may be 
their relative densities, they are found intimately blended—the 
heavier gas does not fall, nor does the lighter one float. Dalton, 
therefore, has appropriately represented gaseous bodies as acting 
as vacua to each other.”— Brande’s Dict. of Sciences, Art. Diftu- 
sion of Gases. 


-Mr. Graham’s language is: “ According to this theory, 
oxygen, azotic, and carbonic acid gases, or indeed, any 
number, may exist together under any pressure, and at any 
temperature, while each of them, however paradoxical it 
may appear, occupies the whole space allotted to all.” But 
to suppose that the particles of each occupy identically the 
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same space, and the whole of that space, and that the par- 
ticles of each are a vacuum to the others, is to suppose, in 
effect, that to each the particles of the others have no exist- 
ence whatever. There are no more absolute and exclusive 
opposites than matter and mere space, than a solid and a 
vacuum. It is a self-contradiction to affirm them both, at 
the same time, of a point of space and a particle of matter, 
much more of a single point of space, and two, three, four, 
or more particles of matter. It is at the same time to affirm 
and deny that those particles are particles of matter. That 
paradoxical theory, therefore, interpreted as affirming that 
the particles occupy the same space, is inconsistent with the 
nature of matter. 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose that in the mix- 
ture of gases and vapors the particles pervade each other 
and occupy identically the same space. The theory of ulti- 
mate particles suggests instead, and requires the supposition 
that the particles, in themselves individualized and imper- 
meable, are mingled with one another in such a manner, 
that each retains its own proper relations to its fellow par- 
ticles, while it leaves the particles of all others to maintain 
their natural relations to the others of their.own kind: and 
this is the view given by Professor Whewell in his statement 
of the theory. 


“When his (Mr. Dalton’s) attention was drawn to the subject 
of vapor, he saw insurmountable objections to the doctrine of a 
chemical union of water and air. In fact, this doctrine was a 
mere nominal explanation; for, on closer examination, no che- 
mical analogies supported it. After some reflection, and in the 
sequel of other generalizations concerning gases, he was led to 
the persuasion that when air and steam are mixed .together, 
each follows its separate laws of equilibrium, the particles of 
each being elastic with regard to those of their own kind only ; 
so that steam may be conceived as flowing among the particles 
of air ‘like uw stream of water among pebbles, and the resistance 
which air offers to evaporation arises, not from its weight, but 
from the inertia of its particles."—ZHist. of Ind. Sciences, vol. 
iii., pp. 510, 511. 


This view is presented with still greater distinctness in 
the Essay in Chambers’s Educational Course on Meteorology. 
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cause of its ascent. In a mixture of gases or vapors, the 
specific gravity does not produce nor prevent either ascent 
or descent. The lighter gases will mix downwards as well as 
upwards, and the heavier ones also in either direction.” But 
suppose it to be so in regard to pure gases and certain 
vapors even within narrow limits; what relevance has 
that to our proposition, which relates exclusively to the aque- 
ous vapor of which clouds are formed? We said nothing 
of other invisible vapors, nor of gases, which Mr. Blake per- 
petually confounds with vapors. Is he correct, however, in 
his representation, in regard to aqueous vapors, or has he 
ventured on statements he cannot verify? In saying that 
‘the fact that invisible vapor is lighter than the atmosphere 
is not the cause of its ascent ;” that “if it were specifically 
heavier than air, it would still rise ;” that “the invisible 
yapor of the atmosphere is a proper gas, and subject to the 
law of gaseous diffusion;” he explicitly and absolutely 
denies that its being lighter than air is in any instance the 
reason of its ascent. But that, in the first place, is a propo- 
sition he cannot demonstrate nor render probable. It is in 
open contradiction to the laws of gravity. As aqueous vapor 
has weight, like all other substances, is subject to the force 
of gravity, and is specifically lighter than the atmosphere, 
the superior weight of the air will, when it is subjected to 
its pressure, necessarily cause it to ascend, unless it is pre- 
vented by some counteracting foree. How then, when it in 
fact ascends, is Mr. Blake to prove that its relative lightness 
is not a cause, and the only cause, of its ascent? He cannot, 
unless he can show either that it is united to some agent by 
chemical affinity that is still lighter than itself, and that by 
its superior buoyancy assists it in ascending ; or else that it 
is attracted or repelled upwards by some chemical agent. 
But he cannot prove that aqueous vapor is united by chemi- 
eal affinity to any other agent that is lighter than itself. 
There is no such agent. The air is not; it is specifically 
heavier than that vapor. Caloric is not, being itself weight- 
less, and the effect of its union with water being simply to 
expand it into vapor, and give it its greater lightness than 
the air in which it is immersed. Nor can he prove that it 
is attracted or repelled upwards by some chemical agent. 
The supposition once entertained that it is impelled upwards 
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by chemical action is now generally rejected. Mr. Blake, 
then, instead of establishing his charge against us of error, 
has only entangled himself in self-contradiction. For in 
denying that the greater weight of the atmosphere is the 
reason of the ascent of aqueous vapor, while neither attempt- 
ing nor able to prove that it is the result of chemical action, 
he in effect represents its ascent as taking place without any 
cause whatever. 

Ife refers, however, to the law of the diffusion of gases 
as furnishing an explanation of its ascent, independently of 
the force of gravity. But he here exhibits his usual super- 
ficiality and lack of comprehension. In the first place, the 
doctrine of the cause or principle of the diffusion of gases is 
an hypothesis, and not a demonstrated truth. It is held by 
chemists simply because it seems to accord with many phe- 
nomena, not because it has been or can be proved by ade- 
quate evidence to betrue. Thus Mr. Graham says, in regard 
to the question whether nitrogen exists in the atmosphere 
chemically combined with oxygen— 


“ Chemists are divided in opinion on this point; some Veliev- 
ing it to be simply mixed with oxygen to form atmospheric air; 
others that there is a real chemical union between these gases, 
(Note.) The greater number of chemists regard it as a chemical 
compound, chiefly from the uniformity of its composition, and 
from the fact that its several ingredients do not separate and 
arrange themselves according to their respective gravities. But 
Mr. Dalton has formed a different hypothesis, which is, that of 
the various elastic fluids constituting the atmosphere, the parti- 
cles of one have neither attractive nor repulsive power towards 
those of another; but that the weight or pressure, upon any one 
particle of any fluid mixture of this sort, arises solely from the 
particles of its own kind. According to this theory, oxygen, 
azotic, and carbonic acid gases (or indeed any number) may 
exist together under any pressure, and at any temperature, 
while each of them, however paradoxical it may appear, occupies 
the whole space allotted for all. Although this theory does not 
agree with certain facts, yet several very able chemists consider 
it encumbered with fewer difficulties than that which views the 
constituents of the atmosphere as held united by chemical 
aflinity."— Catechism of Chemistry, pp. 188, 189. 


How remote this speculation is from the rank of an ascer- 
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tained truth, this language, from one of the most authorita- 
tive writers, sufficiently shows. 

In the next place, that hypothesis is embarrassed by a 
direct contradiction to the atomic theory with which it is 
connected, 


“The atomic theory promulgated by Mr. Dalton of Manches- 
ter, is founded on the supposition that all bodies are composed 
of ultimate atoms, the weight of which is different in diilerent 
kinds of matter. According to this view, every compound. is 
formed by a combination of the atoms of its constituents. (Note.) 
By the term atoms we are to understand the smallest parts of 
which bodics are composed. An atom, according to this theory, 
must be mechanically indivisible.°—Graham’s Catechism of 
Chemistry, p. 27. 


sut the doctrine that the ultimate particles of matter are 
incapable of mechanical division, and in that relation are 
solids, is wholly incompatible with the supposition that they 
are perfectly permeable by each other, so that two, three, 
four, or more particles of different kinds may at the same 
time pervade and fully occupy identically the same indivi- 
dual point of space. For that implies that instead of matter, 
they are but points of space or a vacuum to each other. 
And that is the character, indeed, ascribed to them by Mr. 
Dalton in their relations to one another. 


“ When two gaseous bodies, which do not act chemically upon 
each other, are mixed together in any relative proportions, they 
gradually diffuse themselves through each other ; so that, after 
a sufficient time has elapsed for the purpose, whatever may be 
their relative densities, they are found intimately blended—the 
heavier gas does not fall, nor does the lighter one float. Dalton, 
therefore, has appropriately represented gaseous bodies as acting 
as vacua to each other.”°—Brande’s Dict. of Sciences, Art. Diftu- 
sion of Gases, 


Mr. Graham’s language is: “ According to this theory, 
oxygen, azotic, and carbonic acid gases, or indeed, any 
number, may exist together under any pressure, and at any 
temperature, while each of them, however paradoxical it 
may appear, occupies the whole space allotted to all.” But 
to suppose that the particles of each occupy identically the 
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same space, and the whole of that space, and that the par- 
ticles of each are a vacuum to the others, is to suppose, in 
effect, that to each the particles of the others have no exist- 
ence whatever. There are no more absolute and exclusive 
opposites than matter and mere space, than a solid and a 
vacuum. It is a self-contradiction to aftirm them both, at 
the same time, of a point of space and a particle of matter, 
much more of a single point of space, and two, three, four, 
or more particles of matter. It is at the same time to affirm 
and deny that those particles are particles of matter. That 
paradoxical theory, therefore, interpreted as affirming that 
the particles occupy the same space, is inconsistent with the 
nature of matter. 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose that in the mix- 
ture of gases and vapors the particles pervade each other 
and occupy identically the same space. The theory of ulti- 
mate particles suggests instead, and requires the supposition 
that the particles, in themselves individualized and imper- 
meable, are mingled with one another in such a manner, 
that each retains its own proper relations to its tellow par- 
ticles, while it leaves the particles of all others to maintain 
their natural relations to the others of their own kind: and 
this is the view given by Professor Whewell in his statement 
of the theory. 


“When his (Mr. Dalton’s) attention was drawn to the subject 
of vapor, he saw insurmountable objections to the doctrine of a 
chemical union of water and air. In fact, this doctrine was a 
mere nominal explanation; for, on closer examination, no che- 
mical analogies supported it. After some reflection, and in the 
sequel of other generalizations concerning gases, he was led to 
the persuasion that when air and steam are mixed together, 
each follows its separate laws of equilibrium, the particles of 
each being elastic with regard to those of their own kind only ; 
80 that steam may be conceived as flowing among the particles 
of air‘ like u stream of water among pebbles, and the resistance 
which air offers to evaporation arises, not from its weight, but 
from the inertia of its particles.’—J/ist. of Ind. Sciences, vol. 
iii., pp. 510, 511. 


This view is presented with still greater distinctness in 
the Essay in Chambers’s Educational Course on Meteorology. 
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“ Although the mechanism and construction of a gas are not 
apparent to our senses, yet we can infer with certainty that it is 
made up of atoms which keep one another at a distance by a 
repulsive force. From the fact that any gas can be compressed 
into a very small fraction of its ordinary bulk, we are sure that 
its particles are usually at a great distance from each other in 
comparison of their size. Thus, for example, it is almost per. 
fectly safe to assume that the distance between two adjoining 
particles of common air is not less than a hundred times the 
breadth of a particle. Hence the actual occupation of space by 
aerial particles must be very small ; on the supposition now 
made, there would be only one cubic inch of SOLID or IMPENE- 
TRABLE matter in a million of cubic inches of space. If we 
imagined a flight of crows, each fifty feet apart from the next, 
we should have some idea of the spread of gaseous atoms in 
empty space. 

“Tf we take then any single gas, such as nitrogen, we may be 
certain that its particles stand asunder from each other at very 
great distances, compared with their size; and these distances 
are all equal; for, the nature of the repulsion is such, that there 
is no rest nor stable balance, if a particle is nearer its neighbor 
on one side than on the other. The repulsion increases the 
closer they come; and when one is unequally near to two 
others, it is more repelled by the nearest than by the farthest, 
and is accordingly driven off till it attain an exact middle posi- 
tion. Thus, throughout, the distances are maintained perfectly 
equal ; any additional compression on one side extends itself 
immediately through the whole, till equality is established. 
Two particles of the same gas can never come perfectly close to 
each other. It is certain, for example, that since the creation, 
no one particle of atmospheric nitrogen ever came into contact 
with another particle ; the repulsion becomes more intense at 
every step of approximation, and no ordinary force can bring 
them nearer than certain fixed limits. The same is true of 
oxygen, or of carbonic acid, or of any other gas taken by itself. 
Some gases, by great compression and cooling, may be liquefied, 
and thereby acquire the closeness and cohesion usual in liquids; 
but while they continue in the aerial or elastic form, the resist- 
ance arising from their mutual repulsion defies all efforts to 
bring them together. 

“Such is the character of any single gas ; but when two gases 
are mixed, the circumstances are changed. We are still sure 
that each will repel its own kind, but we cannot say beforehand 
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whether or not the particles of one kind will repel the particles 
of another kind. It is possible that a particle of nitrogen may 
repel a particle of oxygen as strongly as it repels another par- 
ticle of nitrogen; in which case oxygen and nitrogen atoms 
would be kept as far asunder as atoms of the same kind. But 
it is also possible that nitrogen, which repels nitrogen, may be 
perfectly indifferent to oxygen, neigher repelling, nor attracting, 
nor in any way affecting it; and in this case, oxygen and nitro- 
gen particles may stand far or near as accident may determine ; 
they may come close together, or they may move off to any 
distance, according to the forces exerted upon them by their 
own kind. It is as if we introduced among the crows, already 
supposed scattered at a rigid distance of fifty feet, a flock of 
pigeons, held apart a hundred feet from one another, but not 
under any repulsion from the crows ; so that while the distances 
of each kind among themselves are equal and fixed, there would 
be the greatest variety of distances between pigeons and crows, 
from close contact to a hundred feet . There is a third 
possible variety of relation which might obtain between the two 
strange gases; a particle of the one might attract a particle of 
the other, while repelling one of its own kind. An oxygen atom 
might have a tendency to move towards and cling to a nitrogen 
atom, so that whenever they came near enough, they would 
actually close and adhere, so far as they were allowed by the 
repulsions to which they are subject. 

“ Now it is only by an appeal to fact that we can say which 
of these three relations occurs between different gases diffused 
through each other. It seems likely, although it is not perfectly 
proved, that the first supposition is not the correct one; the 
particles of one gas do not appear to repel the particles of a 
second gas as they do one another; the repulsive tendency is 
confined to the particles of the same kind. Oxygen probably 
does not repel nitrogen, so that there is no obstacle towards the 
proximity of the two, except the repulsion of each to its own 
kind. Ifence the presence of one of those gases in a space can 
have little effect in preventing the rise and diffusion of the other. 
It is not so certain from facts whether oxygen and nitrogen are 
perfectly indifferent ; or whether they have a slight attraction, 
There are many analogies which render it likely that strange 
gases may, in some cases, attract eath other.”—Pp. 9-11. 


On this view, assuming the ultimate particles of the air 
to be spherical, and to approach one another only at their 
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poles and their equators, interstices would exist that would 
communicate throughout the atmosphere, and that would 
be vacua, until occupied by some element distinct from the 
air. Does then the supposition of such interstices, pervad- 
ing the whole mass of the air, furnish any solution of the 
ascent through it of aqueous vapor, independently and irre- 
spectively of the weight ofthe atmosphere and the relative 
levity of the vapor? We answer—lIt does not. 

The diffusion of the vapor throngh vacuous channels, if 
there were such, that descend below the point where it 
was generated, there being nothing to obstruct it, would 
take place by the force of gravity. A diffusion, to a cer- 
tain extent, in channels on a level with the point at which 
it was generated and upwards, would also take place natu- 
rally from its expansive force. But it is demonstrable that 
the farther the diffusion advanced the greater would be the 
resistance to be overcome, and that a point would at length 
be reached, where the determination whether the vapor 
should continue to ascend, or the atmosphere itself be 
elevated, would depend on their relative weight. In the 
process of evaporation, which takes place at the surface, an 
expansive force is continually generated, just as a force 
is developed in the production of steam in the boiler of 
an engine, and that force will find a vent for itself by the 
upheaval of that which offers it the least resistance. If the 
volume of superincumbent vapor could reach a greater 
weight than the atmosphere, the atmosphere would be ele- 
vated instead of the vapor. If the atmosphere continues to 
be of the greatest weight, the vapor will be forced upwards 
instead of the air. Nothing can be more indubitable, there- 
fore, than that even on this theory the reason of the con- 
tinued elevation of the vapor is that its weight is inferior to 
that of the air in which it is enveloped. 

This we might confirm by many citations from authori- 
tative writers. A single passage will be sufficient. 


“ Vapor introduced into the air acts as a moving power in 
two distinct ways. 1st, By a simple addition of volume. The 
tension of vapor is added to the elastic force of the air, accord- 
ing to Dalton’s law, and increases by the same amount the 
total power of the mixture to support pressure. Were the spe 
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cific gravity of vapor the same as that of air, the effect of its 
introduction would be simply one of distension. It would tend 
to relieve itself by lateral diffusions, or removal of obstructing 
air; and if prevented from so doing, would simply heave up the 
incumbent aerial column in struggling to diffuse itself, and so 
increase its total vertical altitude. 2. But a far more efficacious 
motive power originates in the less specific gravity of the vapor of 
water than of air of the same temperature (0.6235:1). It is 
the lightest of all known vapors; and with the exception of 
hydrogen and ammonia, the lightest of gases. In consequence, 
as soon as generated, it tends to rise in the air by its buoyancy ; 
and in so doing, carries up with it much of the air with which 
it is intermixed, disengaging itself no doubt from it, and in its 
upward progress, to become entangled, however, with fresh 
particles, which again it carries upward, to abandon for others. 
In this way is its upward diffusion far more rapid than its hori- 
zontal, but in its struggle upwards, it tends to produce an 
ascensional movement in the air itself, and thus to act as a pow- 
erful agent in the production of wind. 
“Tt is clear, moreover, that the generation of vapor under 
any extensive region more rapidly than it is carried off’ by 
diffusion or otherwise, must be attended with an increase of 
barometric pressure, since the total weight of the atmosphere 
vertically over any region, must be supported by the total area 
of surface ; and equally so, that its condensation, provided that 
the condensed water be abstracted fram the atmosphere, must lead 
to a diminution of pressure. The contrary will happen, if the 
vapor generated be not carried off as fast as produced by such 
A GENERAL UPHEAVING OF THE AERIAL STRATA Over any region, 
as shall subvert their eguélibrium, and cause them to overflow 
upward and laterally. In such a case since air also will be car- 
ried off bodily from the region, and be replaced by vapor, the 
mean specific gravity of the whole aerial column and its total 
weight will be diminished, and the barometric pressure lowered. 
This takes place on a most extensive scale over the intertropical 
seas, The temperature of the surface water in them is habitu- 
ally very elevated (from 78° at the tropics to 83° at the equa- 
tor), and varies very little by the vicissitudes of season, or the 
alternation of day or night. A steady and copious evaporation 
is therefore continually going on. Vapor carrying with it air, 
is constantly thrown up beyond the levels of equilibrium, where 
it flows over the upper regions of higher latitudes. The imme- 
diate consequence is, a habitual deficiency of barometric pres- 
VOL. XII.—NO. III. 30 
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sure at the sea-level on the equatorial, as compared with that 
on the extra-tropical seas.’—Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. 
Meteorology. 


Our readers may judge of Mr. Blake’s professional know- 
ledge, from the self-complacency with which he contradicts 
such works as that from whieh we have cited the above 
passage ; the scientific parts of which were re-written for 
the late edition by men of the highest eminence, in the 
several branches of which they treat. They may judge of 
his meanness and recklessness from the effrontery with which 
he denounces us for entertaining views that have the sanc- 
tion, not only of physical laws and of facts, but of the most 
respectable scientific authorities. 

To reject this view, moreover, and maintain that the 
ascent of vapor is not owing to its expansive force—which 
drives it up through the air, because of its greater lightness, 

‘instead of elevating the air itself, is to imply that it ascends 
without any known or conceivable cause whatever, and is 
in effect, therefore, to exhibit it, and the air itself, as exempt 
from gravity, and all other forces, and this, it would seem, 
is Mr. Blake’s philosophy. He implies that neither gravity, 
chemical affinity, nor any other known force has any agency 
in the elevation of vapor in the atmosphere. The thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of tons that are sometimes borne 
up from the sea in a few hours, and transported over the 
continents, are borne up, according to him, not only with- 
out any known or conceivable cause, but irrespective of the 
force of gravity, which, operating as it does on all other 
forms of matter immersed in a denser fluid, would naturally 
cause such an element to ascend in the air. That a vast 
expansive force is created by the conversion of water into 
vapor, he seems not to have seen. He might as well deny 
that the reason that the steam applied to the piston of an 
engine forces it up and sets the wheel in motion, is that the 
resistance it meets in that direction is less than in any other, 
as to deny that the reason that the aqueous vapor that 
ascends into the air is forced up because each particle and 
the whole column that is driven up, presents less resistance 
because of its greater levity, than the superincumbent 
atmosphere. 
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And finally, were it not that vapor, on having ascended 
into the atmosphere, is supported there because of its relative 
levity, it would result that on a sudden cessation of evapora- 
tion, it would descend through the interstices that had given 
it a passage upwards, and deposititself again on the surface. 
Why not? As it is not supported there by chemical union 
with the air, the force of gravity would necessarily carry it 
down. But no such deposit of moisture takes place regu- 
larly on the interception of evaporation by the exhaustion of 
water at the surface to evaporate. It remains at the eleva- 
tion it had reached, or passes higher, unless condensed by 
cold and precipitated to the earth in the form of rain, dew, 
or snow. 

Such is the issue of Mr. Blake’s assault on this subject. 
In place of verifying his imputations of error, he has only 
made a fresh manifestation of his utter ignorance and unre- 
liableness. He has no accurate knowledge of any subject. 
He has no acquaintanee with the best established opinions. 
He contradicts with an unblushing front the most indubitable 
facts. 

He objects on the same ground to a subsequent passage. 


“But as we may have mistaken Mr. Lord’s meaning when 
we suppose him to ascribe the ascent of invisible vapors to the 
presence of heavier air, let us follow him to the next page of the 
Geognosy. Here he not only reiterates his doctrine, but 
attempts to establish upon it the interpretation of the second 
day’s work in the Mosaic account of the creation. While 
arguing that this work was the creation of our atmosphere, he 
says: ‘If the atmosphere had been created along with the earth 
and ocean, it would be\inexplicable that some evaporation had 
not immediately taken place, and mists and clouds become in a 
measure diffused through the sky.’ 

“This is even worse than before. It would be a grievous 
thing indeed, if the trustworthiness of our interpretation of 
Moses rested upon no better support than this philosophy of Mr. 
Lord. Before, he only ascribed the ascent of vapors to the 
atmosphere ; but now evaporation itself is due to the same. This 
is really travelling too far from the record to deserve a serious 
answer.”—P, 556. 


Here, as usual, he takes the passage he quotes from its. 
connexion, and treating it as though it were an independent 
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proposition, misleads his readers in regard to its meaning. 
In the argument from which he cites it, we were opposing 
the theory that the work of the second day was the mere 
division of the waters by the formation of clouds. Dr, 
Buckland, Dr. Hitchcock, and others, hold that the atmo- 
sphere existed infinite ages before the second day of the 
creative work narrated by Moses. Dr. Buckland makes the 
supposition that “all the heavenly bodies and the earth” 
were “created at the indefinitely distant time designated by 
the word beginning, and that the darkness described on the 
evening of the first day, was atemporary darkness, produced 
by an accumulation of dense vapors upon the faee of the 
deep,”-an incipient dispersion of which ve-admitted light to 
the earth. 

This implies that the atmosphere was in existence on 
the first day of the Mosaic creation, and thence that the 
work of the second day was not the creation of the air, but 
only the separation of the waters above from those of the 
ocean, by the formation of mists and clouds. In opposition 
to this we argued :— 


“That it was the atmosphere that was created—on the second 
day—not a mere elevation of water in the form of mists or 
clouds, is seen also from the fact that God called the firma- 
ment heaven, which is the name of the upper regions of the air 
in which the clouds float, not of the clouds themselves ; that it 
was the expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars seem to be, 
which is immediately above the clouds, and in which the fowls 
fly, which is below them, and from the fact that it remained there 
permanently, and not like the vapor and clouds that drift away, 
or fall in rain, and often wholly disappear. The supposition that 

vas anything less than the creation of the atmosphere ; that 
it was a conversion of water into. mist, and elevation of it into 
space at a distance from the abyss beneath, divests it of its cha- 
racter as a creative act, and reduces it to the level of an ordinary 
operation of nature. Besides, if the atmosphere had been created 
along with the earth and ocean, it would be inexplicable that 
some evaporation had not immediately taken place, and mists 
and clouds become in a measure diffused through the sky.”—Pp. 
115,116. 


This last remark Mr. Blake, with his usual lack of discern- 
ment and candor, treats as an independent expression of 
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our “philosophy” of the formation of mists and clouds. 
Unfortunately, it has escaped his notice, it seems, that there 
isan explicit declaration in the sacred narrative, that no 
rain had fallen at the creation of vegetables on the third 
day. “These are the generations,”—the origins, the order 
in which they were brought into existence—* of the heavens 
and of the earth when they were created, in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth, and the heavens, and every 
plant of the field before it was in the earth (sprung up as 
a growth) and every herb of the field before it grew. For 
the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was no man to till the ground. But there went up a 
mist from the earth and watered the whole face of the 
ground.”—Genesis ii. 4-6. Here is thus a specific record 
that there was no rain nor mist until after the elevation of 
the dry land from the ocean, and the creation of vegetables 
on the third day. There cannot have. been any, therefore, 
till the fourth day, when the sun, moon, and earth received 
their present adjustment to each other, by which days, 
seasons, and years are determined. And it was to this fact, 
thus announced by the Divine Spirit, to which we referred 
in the passage Mr. Blake cites—as a proof that the work of 
the second day cannot have been a mere conversion of water 
into mists and elevation of it into space at a distance from 
the abyss beneath! And however Mr. Blake may choose to 
speculate, it is a sufficient confutation of that theory. If 
there was no rain, nor even a mist until the fourth day, and 
perhaps not until the fifth or sixth, it is clear that the space 
now occupied by the atmosphere, cannot on the second day 
have been filled with “such an accumulation of dense 
vapors as to intercept the light of the sun.” The fact, more- 
over, that no rain was “caused” nor mist until the fourth 
day, and that the first moisture that passed from the air to 
the ground, was in the form of mist, implies that whatever 
may have been the expansion and diffusion of the waters 
anterior to the creation of the atmosphere, they were, on 
their subjection to the pressure of that vast body, compressed 
to their present density, as water; and no mists or vapors 
were left in the space the air then occupied. And this is in 
harmony with the fact disclosed in the sacred narrative, 
that the separation of the waters that are under the firma- 
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ment from the waters that are above, took place absolutely 
after the creation of the air, not partially before. 

It thns turns out, as it has in every other instance, that 
Mr. Blake, instead of convicting us of an error, only shows 
that he is a mere wordeatcher. He pays no regayd to the 
connexion of a sentence or expression, the object of an argu- 
ment, or the proof by which it is sustained. His whole aim 
is to tind some word or phrase, whieh, taken out of its rela- 
tions, he ean contort and twist to his sinister ends; and in 
this he unfailingly betrays a want of perspicacity that is a 
fit match for his lack of eandor. 

He repeats this blunder on his. next page. 


“ As he settled the second day’s creative work with this doc- 
trine, so he disposes, with equal facility, of the first. In answer- 
ing Dr. Hitcheock’s views upon that ereation, he says, ‘ But no 
less unfortunately for his position, there was no atmosphere in 
existence to support the vapors above the waters, and render such 
an aceumulation of clouds possible as to intereept the rays of 
the sun. Sueh frequent repetitions, in such important connex- 
ions, of the same error, each time with aecumulatiag force, can 
leave no doubt as to the proper interpretation of our author's 
meaning.”—P, 557. 


The passage he cites occurs in the argument alveady 
referred to against Dr. Buckland’s theory, that the work of 
the first day, instead of being the creation of light, was a 
mere removal of temporary darkness, by “the dispersion” 
of “an aecumulation of dense vapors.” After pointing out 
several other ebjections to that hypothesis we said— 


“ But not less unfortunately for his supposition, there was 
then no atmosphere in existenee te suppert vapors above the 
waters, and render such an accumulation of clouds pessible as to 
intercept the rays of the sun. It was not until the following 
day that God created the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the fizmament, from the waters which were 
above the firmament, in the form of vapors and clouds, As then, 
on the first day, there were no waters except those that were 
under the firmament, that. is, the waters of the abyss; there 
cannot have been any vapors in the space above them to occa- 
sion the darkness in which the deep was enveloped.”— Geog. 
p. 106. 
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Dr. Buckland, in his supposition, contemplated the atmo- 
sphere as having been in existence for thousands and mil- 
lions of years; and regarded the accumulation of dense 
vapors on the face of the deep as having taken place accord- 
ing to the law by which vapors and clouds are now formed. 
We objected tothe supposition, that the atmosphere was not 
yet in existence, the creation of which the sacred narrative 
expressly exhibits as the cause of the separation of the 
waters above the firmament from those that are beneath it. 
Mr. Blake disregards this testimony of the divine word, and 
maintaining that were there no atmosphere clouds would be 
formed as they now are, charges us with a consummate 
error in exhibiting the air as requisite to the support of vapors 
and clouds in the manner they now float, with a space 
between them and the earth, which, to the eye, seems free 
from vapor. In short, he denies that the support of clouds 
in the air is the result of their greater levity than the atmo- 
sphere beneath them. The fullowing quotations furnish a 
sufficient answer to his folly. 


“ A cloud is a visible mass or collection of minute particles of 
water suspended in the atmosphere. Clouds differ from fogs 
and mists only as they occupy a more elevated position. In all 
cases the origin is the same, viz. the vapors that rise from eol- 
lections of water, and indeed from the whole surface of the 
earth. These aqueous vapors are condensed in the higher and 
colder regions of the atmosphere, and they lose their transpa- 
rency and become visible. Clouds differ very greatly in respect 
of form, magnitude, &c. Their differences depend on the quan- 
tity of vapor of which they consist, ete. The height at which 
they float in the atmosphere is determined by their specific gra- 
vity, and consequently varies with their density. These light 
clouds are observed higher than the summits of the loftiest 
mountains, while those which are dense and thick rise only to a 
* small distance above the surface of the earth."—Brande’s Dict. 
of Science, Lit., and Art, Art. Clouds. 

“Clouds: When a body of vapor is generated from any warm 
evaporating surface, it ascends by its relative levity, losing sen- 
sible heat as well by its own expansion, as by its bodily transfer 
into and intermixture with colder air.’—Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Art. Meteorology. 

“That clouds and mists consist of hollow vesicles, is proved by 
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the cireumstance of their specific gravity being such that they 
remain suspended in the air without any tendency to descend, and 
even on frequent occasions are seen to ascend ; whereas if they 
consisted of round drops without any internal vacuity, their des. 
cent would be rapid. Water is 828 times heavier than air; and 
it has been calculated that a drop whose diameter is no more 
than y¢geth of an inch would acquire a descending velocity ot 
nine or ten feet a second. Besides, if clouds consisted of drops 
without any internal vacuity, every time the beholder looked 
towards them with his back to the sun, he would see a rainbow; 
but this is not the case except when rain is falling. . . . 

“ But then comes the inquiry, how the distension of the vesi- 
cles so diminishes their specific gravity as to cause their suspen- 
sion at an elevation in the atmosphere. . . . 

“ It is obvious that the aqueous vesicles composing clouds must 
by some means or other displace an amount of air, the weight of 
which is exactly equal to their own weight. If they displaced 
more, their specific gravity would be /ess than that of the air 
by which they are surrounded, and they would consequently 
ascend to a greater altitude ; if they displaced less, their specitic 
gravity would be greater than the air by which they were sur- 
rounded, and they would accordingly descend to a lower level. 
Now as the vesicles composing clouds and the aeriform matter 
which they contain must be expanded and rendered specifically 
lighter by every increment of temperature, it may be concluded 
that their greater mean temperature than that of the air in 
which they float, is one of the causes of their suspension at an 
altitude in the atmosphere. And the greater variations of tem- 
perature which they undergo than that of the air in which they 
float, is probably the principal reason why they have a tendency 
to rise to a greater altitude at one time, and to descend toa 
lower altitude at another.”°—Zutchinson’s Meteorological Phe- 
nomena, pp. 152, 155, 158, 


The same views are entertained by Dr. Thoimson. 


* Clouds differ from fogs in their altitude and suspension, but 
in composition they are alike, having the ultimate constituents of 
water for their ingredients. The proximate cause of their for- 
mation is the loss of calorie in the humid atmosphere, and con- 
densation of the moisture; but we are still ignorant of the ulti- 
mate cause of the phenomenon. Of their mode of suspension, 
their specific gravity being lighter than that of air, some have 
received this as a satisfactory explanation, but it is far from being 
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cogent [unless accompanied by a theory that accounts for that 
lightness]. Professor Stevelly of Belfast, offers a theory com- 
bining the gravitating force of the vesicles—which through their 
extreme minuteness is exceedingly trifling, for the weight 
decreases directly as the cube of the radius—with an electrical 
hypothesis, <A far more plausible theory than the first attributes 
it to currents—upwards and horizontal. Another hypothesis 
assigns it entirely to electrical agency. We know that electri- 
city has much to do with the phenomenon ; it is largely deve- 
loped during evaporation . . . and the vapor acquires that 
form denominated positive, while the water which remains is 
negatively charged. . . . 

“That clouds are often largely charged with one of the forms 
of electricity is abundantly manifest. Canton observed this, 
and found that the electricity would alternately change from 
positive to negative five or six times in thirty minutes; which 
Crosse has confirmed, Why certain clouds should be positively, 
and others negatively charged, is not yet determined, though 
the fact is incontestable. . . . In whichever state, then, the 
electricity exists in the aggregate, there will be a repulsion and 
attraction of the particles, by virtue of the law, that bodies 
similarly electrified repel, while those in the opposite electric 
states attract each other. As the temperature of the vapor 
decreases, and the humidity becomes condensed, its capacity 
for electricity lessens and a portion separates. "It is easy to 
conceive that this electricity accumulates around the individual 
molecules, and prevents the coalescence of the vesicles into drops, 
the specifie gravity of which would cause their precipitation. 
Thus they are buoyed in the air, till other influences cause their 
descent. . . . 

“ Thunder clouds generally float at altitudes of from 3000 to 
5000 feet, though they have been seen so high as 15,000. 
Clouds have been observed over the summit of Chimborazo at 
an altitude of about 21,500 feet, In proportion to their lightness, 
they will generally be found suspended higher in the atmo- 
sphere ; the lightest of all, viz. the cirri occupying the loftiest 
strata of the cloudy region.”—TZhomson’s Introduction to Me- 
teorology, pp. 123-125. ; 


These writers thus agree in maintaining that the reason 
that clouds float in the air at their several elevations is that 
they are relatively lighter than the atmosphere in which 
they are upborne. The only question on which they differ 
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respects the causes of that relative levity ; whether it is the 
structure of the vesicles, the temperature of the clouds, elee- 
tricity, or perhaps all of these united. For the office which 
the theory of vesicles and electricity fills, is simply to 
account for the relative lightness which the particles, after 
they have passed from invisible vapor into mist, still retain 
above the air in which they are enveloped. The effect of 
electricity, Dr. Thomson holds, is to prevent the vesicles 
which are relatively lighter than the air, from coalescing 
into particles of such size as to be heavier than the air; and 
with that theory he regards their inferior specific gravity as 
the true explanation of their suspension at the heights at 
which they float. 

Mr. Blake thus again here, as everywhere else, in place 
of establishing his charge against us, only shows himself to 
be disgracefully unacquainted with the subject of which he 
affects to talk so learnedly. Was ever a more odious spec- 
tacle exhibited by an ignorant, insolent, and reckless char- 
latan? He not only knows nothing himself accurately ; he 
has the unparalleled impudence in the name of science to 
arraign and denounce the knowledge and assertion of indu- 
bitable facts and truths as proofs of extraordinary superti- 
ciality and ignorance ! 

The discreditable blunder we have now pointed out 
forms the cadence of his labored attempt to establish the 
charge against us of a “ misconception and misapplication 
of the most elementary principles of science.” We might 
follow him through the remainder of his article, in which 
he treats of other topics, and convict him of similarly 
disgraceful errors and unpardonable misrepresentations. 
But we have no further space to bestow on him, and have 
given sufficient proofs that he has no title whatever to 
respect either as a chemist, a geologist, or a writer. Not 
the least reliance is to be placed on his word or his judg- 
ment. He betrays at every step an inacquaintance with 
facts and principles, and a lack of comprehension, that 
form a ludicrous contrast to the lofty pretensions he makes 
to exact knowledge; while the boldness and malevolence 
with which he misrepresents and calumniates, bespeak a 
still more odious defect of the heart. Not the faintest trace 
of candor appears in his essay, not the slightest disposition 
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to notice even the most unanswerable objections to his 
theories ; his aim being not to establish truth, but to over- 
throw it; not to confute arguments, but to disarm them of 
their power by caricature and abuse. 

We cannot but be surprised that the Editor of the 
Southern Presbyterian Quarterly should have admitted to 
his pages an article bearing on its face so openly the cha- 
racter of a personal and malevolent attack. He introduces 
it to his readers by the following note of commendation : 

“We cheerfully give place in our journal to this interest- 
ing and able article, and would invite the reader's attention 
to it, although we do not, of course, pretend to be com- 
petent judges of the scientific aspects of it, and although, 
moreover, we cannot say that we are satisfied with its argu- 
ments respecting the meaning of certain places of Scripture.” 

But, as the interest and ability of the article, if it have 
any, depend on the truth and pertinence of its scientific 
statements and criticisms, on what ground could the writer 
of this note commend it as “ interesting and able”—if not 
“competent” to judge of it in that relation—if on the only 
point on which he felt adequate to criticise it, he regarded 
it as obnoxious to objection? We cannot suppuse this 
gentleman was pleased with it simply because of its injus- 
tice and insolence to us. Was he misled by the profession 
and station of its author? Was that which prompted him 
to publish it extraneous to the article itself? Did he deem 
it impossible that such a tissue of bold and vaunting accu- 
sations could be the work of mere ignorance, perverseness, 
and malignity 2 Whatever may have induced him to insert 
it, having sufficiently shown its detestable character, we 
leave it to the scorn and -reprobation to which its truthless- 
ness, malevolence, and meanness, must consign it with all 
honorable minds. 








Arr. IV. Tue Gotpen Imace, Daniel iii—Nersucnapnez- 
zar’s Vision or THE TreE, Daniel iv. 


Tue office of the events narrated in the second chapter 
was, on the one side, to show the falsehood of the pretexts 
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of the Babylonian necromancers to a supernatural know- 
ledge of the future or the past; on the other, to manifest the 
omniscience of Jehovah, and make known to Nebuchadnez- 
zar and the Hebrew captives, and through them to the 
generations that were to follow, that four great conquering 
and oppressing monarchies were in succession to rule the 
nations of the earth, among whom the Israelites were to be 
scattered, and that the last in the train was at length to be 
swept to destruction by a kingdom which Jehovah was to 
establish, that is to embrace the whole earth and continue 
for ever. The design of the events related in this chapter 
was, on the one hand, to demonstrate the nothingness of the 
idol gods whom the Babylonians worshipped, from the non- 
interposition of the deity represented by the golden image 
to preserve his worshippers, and destroy those wlio refused 
the homage enjoined by the king; and on the other, to 
exemplify the supremacy of Jehovah the God. of the 
Ilebrews, over all, and his readiness to defend his wership- 
pers from the most powerful enemies, and deliver them from 
the greatest dangers. The spectators of the scene saw that 
the image Nebuchadnezzar had set up, was but an uncon- 
scious shape. It made no movement, nor did the god ima- 
gined to be enshrined in it, to protect its votaries who 
approached the furnace, from destruction by the flames ; nor 
to make the fire effective on the Hebrews that were cast 
into it. It failed, therefore, to act the part of a god on an 
occasion, when, if it had been a deity, it would infallibly 
have displayed its power as such, and verified its title to 
the imposing homage that was paid to it by the monarch 
and princes and chief officials of the greatest empire on the 
earth. Its silence, its motionlessness, its insensibility to the 
jeopardy of its reputation, and the peril of its worshippers, 
showed that it was not a god. If it gave no signs of con- 
sciousness in such an exigency, it was vain to expect that 
any event could rouse it into sensibility. In contrast to this, 
they saw from the miracle Jehovah the God of the Hebrews 
wrought for the deliverance of his worshippers, that he was 
present, all-knowing and all-powerful; that he had control 
of the elements, that he could defeat the mightiest monarch 
in his purposes, and that he delivered in the most marvel- 
lous manner those who put their trust in him. And these 
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great truths were conveyed by these extraordinary means 
to many millions of minds of that and succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Nebuchadnezzar made a great image, and setting it up 
on a plain, assembled all the chief personages of the empire 
and required them, under a threat of death, to worship it as 
agod. Three Hebrews refusing the homage he commanded, 
were thrown into a burning furnace, the heat of which was 
so great, that the men who cast them into the fire perished, 
while the Hebrews, though plunged into it, attended by an 
angel, remained unharmed. Nebuchadnezzar, seeing that 
they were uninjured and were attended by a celestial form, 
called them to come forth. On their coming forth untouched 
by the fire, he publicly acknowledged their deliverance to 
be a miracle, and blessing and praising Jehovah for having 
interposed for their protection, enjoined all his subjects to 
speak honorably of him. 

“ And Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold. 
The height of it was sixty cubits, and the breadth of it six 
cubits.” 

Objections have been made to the credibility of this nar- 
rative, on account of the height of the image, the seeming 
disproportion of its breadth, and its costliness. But they are 
of little significance. Its height, sixty cubits, or ninety feet, 
was not great for an image that was to be set up in the open 
air and on a plain, in order that it might be worshipped at 
the same moment by so vast a crowd as he had assembled— 
probably at least fifty, perhaps a hundred thousand, and 
possibly some hundred thousands. The great officers of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s empire who were present at its inaugura- 
tion, were probably at the least twenty to thirty thousand ; 
not unlikely a far greater number. But they cannot be 
supposed to have formed the whole assembly. The entire 
court, and a large part of the wealthy and cultivated popu- 
lation of Babylon, the learned, the fashionable, and the super- 
stitious, may naturally be believed to have attended on the 
occasion, and many also from the other chief cities of the 
empire. Not improbably, as we shall see, the crowd was 
so vast, that many were stationed at the distance of a mile. 
It was set on a plain, probably, in order that it might be 
beheld and worshipped at once by numbers proportional to 
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the greatness and populousness of the capital and empire. 
A height of ninety feet would not be too great for an image, 
that was to be worshipped by such hosts; and especially if, 
as is probable, it was situated at the end of a plain bounded 
on the sides by higher grounds and terminating in a bluff, 
so that the line of approach, being in front, brought it into 
view at the distance of two or three miles. That height, 
indeed, would be essential, if, as is probable, the image, 
instead of standing on the ground, was placed on a pedestal 
of such elevation as to make its whole form visible to wor- 
shippers at 2 considerable distance. Ifthe base were twenty 
cubits in height, the image would have been but forty, that 
is sixty feet; which would not have been too great fora 
proper effect on gazers of so vast a crowd that many of them 
must have had their stations at the distance of a half mile, 
and more. It is not unlikely indeed, that in order to a 
better effect, the image was set in an inclosure which none 
but privileged persons were permitted to enter, and that the 
great body of worshippers were stationed at a considerable 
distance. There appear to have been no sacrificial rites, no 
smoking censers, no officiating priests. The only act of 
worship was prostration. And that implies, that instead of 
forming a dense mass, they were arranged in ranks, at 
several feet from each other; as otherwise they could not 
have prostrated themselves, without falling on one another. 
The area that one or two hundred thousand occupied, must 
therefore have been very large. Fifty thousand formed into 
companies of two or three hundred each, separated from one 
another by moderate spaces, would require at least a square 
mile, that each might have sufficient room to prostrate him- 
self without interfering with those next to him. If arranged, 
therefore, in that manner, like an army, in a square, or 
half-circle in front of the image, the most remote must have 
been at such a distance, that it appeared of but moderate size 
and elevation. If the image was but sixty feet in height, the 
breadth, nine feet, was not far from the usual proportion of 
the human frame. 

It is objected also to the narrative, that the quantity of 
gold required to form such an image must have exceeded 
ever. Nebuchadnezzar’s means, though he had filled his 
treasury with the spoils of the nations he had conquered. 
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It is not necessary, however, to suppose that the image was 
solid. If it were a cast, it was undoubtedly hollow; but it 
was more probably of some inferior metal, or wood, and 
simply overlaid with gold. The exterior was of that metal, 
we may presume, not only on account of its preciousness 
and its freedom from corrosion, but because of the dazzling 
resplendence that would invest it, when shone on by the 
sun. It is not stated what deity the image was meant to 
represent. It was probably Bel, the principal god of the 
Babylonians: and the Baal of the Tyrians, Syrians, and 
idolatrous Israelites. 

“Te set it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon,” vs. 1. That Dura was in the province of Baby- 
lon, indicates that it was not far from that metropolis. It 
was doubtless so near and accessible, that it could be easily 
visited by the court and population. The image was set 
upon a plain, obviously, because it was to be worshipped 
by crowds so vast, that no temple the monarch could erect, 
could contain them. It was manifestly to be the national 
god; the homage paid to it, was to have a greatness and 
impressiveness, that bore some proportion to the magnifi- 
cence of the empire. 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar, the king, sent to gather together 
the princes, the senators and the magistrates, the judges, 
the treasurers, the counsellors, the presidents, and all the 
officers of the provinces, to come to the dedication of the 
image which Nebuchadnezzar, the king, had set up,” vs. 2. 
What the exact sphere was of these several classes, cannot 
now be determined. Though civil officers generally, it is 
clear, a share of them, it seems from vs. 20, belonged to the 
army. They comprised all probably of the leading ranks, 
whether civil or military ; and the reason that they were 
required to be present doubtless was that they were repre- 
sentatives of the nation; and the dedication and homage of 
the image by them, being an official act, gave it the highest 
significance and grandeur, and presented a powerful motive 
to the whole population to pay it their worship. The world 
had never seen such an image before. Its adoration also 
was to be marked by a greatness and sublimity, that had 
never been equalled in the annals of idol-worship. 

“Then were gathered together the princes, the senators 
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and the magistrates, the judzes, the treasurers, the counsel- 
lors, the presidents, and all the officers of the provinces, 
unto the dedication of the image which Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king, had set up. And they stood before the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar had set up,” v. 3. As they com- 
prised all the nobles, the great officials of the court, and the 
chiefs of the provinces, those who held judicial offices, those 
who had charge of the finances, and the inferior magistrates 
of the various ranks, their number must have been very 
great. Twenty or thirty thousand would be a moderate 
estimate of them. They likely equalled those numbers 
united. That is not half the aggregate of officials of some 
rank in Great Britain, or this country. But those civil and 
military orders cannot be supposed to have formed the 
whole assembly. Those of the highest grade must naturally 
have been attended by a retinue of subordinates and slaves; 
and the novelty of the measure, and the monarch’s wish to 
invest the inauguration of the god with the greatest re- 
splendence, doubtless caused the attendance of far greater 
crowds of unofficial persons, and, perhaps, both sexes, from 
the capital and the provinces. It is not credible that the 
wealthy, the fashionable, the cultivated, whose presence 
would contribute so much to give dignity and splendor to 
the occasion, were precluded from the scene. Thousands 
and myriads of them doubtless were there, and formed a 
greater assemblage than ever before met and united in an 
act of worship, except the Israelitish hosts in the wilderness, 
and at the great feasts at the temple in Jerusalem. It is not 
improbable that Nebuchadnezzar was prompted to erect the 
image in the open air, and summon so vast a host to its 
worship, by a wish that the number and splendor of its 
votaries might surpass the worshippers of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem, who also were gathered from the whole kingdom, 
consisted of both sexes, and stood in the open air. 

“Then a herald proclaimed aloud:—To you ye peoples, 
nations, and languages, it is commanded, at the time when 
ye shall hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, bagpipe, and all kinds of music, ye shall fall down 
and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king, has set up,” vs. 4,5. The address of the herald 
implies that the host was very large. They were peoples, 
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nations, and languages, that is their representatives. That 
the herald made this proclamation to them all, indicates 
also that they were arranged in companies separated from 
each other by such spaces, as allowed him to pass between 
them, and traverse the whole body at least of the officials, 
who were doubtless stationed nearest the image. He is not 
to be considered as making his announcement only once, 
but as repeating it, as was customary with heralds, as he 
passed from division to division; as Jonah, in advancing 
from street to street, repeated the warning he was charged 
to proclaim to the inhabitants of Nineveh. As only the 
officers of the empire were formally summoned to the dedi- 

eation, the command may have been addressed solely to 
them; and that may have been the reason, that only one 
herald was employed to announce the command. The 
dedicating act being the homage of the officials of the 
empire, that special act was required only of them. It does 
not appear that there was any other consecrating act. No 
mention is made of victims, altars, censers, or priests. The 
reason that the signal for prostration was given by musical, 
instruments, and a combination of all that were known, 
doubtless was, that no other sound suitable to the occasion, 
was of sufficient strength to reach at the same moment the 
whole body of worshippers. 

“* And whosoever shall not fall down and worship, shall 
in the same hour be cast into the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace,” vs. 6. The threat of so terrible a punishment be- 
speaks an apprehension by the king that there would be a 
strong reluctance in some of the crowd to comply with his 
command, It was not intended simply to produce a prompt 
and consentaneous compliance, so that the prostration of the 
whole host should seem, from its immediateness and unity, 
like the act of anindividual. It was employed to overcome 
hesitation, conquer obstinacy, and produce abject submission 
to his will, And it probably was not unnecessary. Among 
the vast multitude gathered from different parts of the em- 
pire, there were many votaries of other deities who may have 
preferred to render homage only to them, and may have felt 
that the worship of this Babylonian God might be regarded 
as apostasy from them. For the devotees of idols, if not in 
any high sense conscientious, were often eminently passionate 
VOL, XII.—NO. Ill. 31 
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and superstitious, in their attachments to them. Any 
national antipathies, any rival attachments, any supersti- 
tious fears, Nebuchadnezzar meant to repress, and compel 
all on this occasion, promptly and submissively to worship 
the image he had set up, as the imperial god, however 
inclined they might he at other times to give their supreme 
homage, which he did not prohibit, to their several national 
or chosen deities. The command, however, was extremely 
discourteous and irreverent to his idol-god ; as it virtually 
exhibited its title to the homage it was to receive, as not 
constituted by itself, but by the mere will of Nebuehad- 
nezzar. For Nebuchadnezzar proceeded in the whole trans- 
action, on the assumption that he had an absolute right to 
dictate to his subjects what deity they should worship, and 
by what acts they should express their homage. Accord- 
ingly, in the very decree by which he commanded the wor- 
ship of this god, he treated its right to that worship as 
dependent on his will; and thereby, in fact, undeified it. 
If Nebuchadnezzar had not an absolute right to determine 
- what god his subjects should adore, then he had no right to 
command them to worship the image he had set up: if he 
had such a right, then it was within his power, had he 
chosen, to prohibit the homage of the deity whom that image 
represented, and enjoin the worship of some other idol. 
3ut if such were his rights, then the idol had no absolute 
title whatever to the religions regards of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
subjects, but was indebted for any homage it might receive 
solely to the arbitrary fiat of the monarch, The worship 
offered therefore to the idol—if the votaries understood the 
principle on which it was enjoined—wus in reality a mere 
act of submission to the will of Nebuchadnezzar, and not a 
genuine adoration of the image as a deity. It was thence, 
as a worship, as empty a sham, as the image was as a god. 
“Therefore at the time when all the people heard the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all 
kinds of music, all the people, the nations, and the languages, 
fell down and worshipped the golden image that Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king had set up,” vs. 7. Not a solitary dissen- 
tient was found, it seems, among the worshippers of idols. 
Perhaps it cost them little effort to comply with the king’s 
command; as, thongh they had preferences for their own 
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national deities, they were probably generally polytheists, 
as Nebuchadnezzar himself was, and admitted that this 
image might with propriety be honored by those who had 
before been votaries of the god whom it represented, how- 
ever suitable it was to them severally to pay their supreme 
homage to the gods they had been accustomed to worship. 
The instant prostration of that immense host probably had, 
to the eye of Nebuchadnezzar and others, who gazed at it 
or shared in it, a touch of power and vastness that partook 
of the sublime. It was indeed a spectacle such as heathen- 
dom had never before witnessed or conceived. Nebuchad- 
nezzar not improbably thought that he had outrivalled in 
the grandeur of his deity’s worship, the homage paid to 
Jehovah by the vast hosts of worshippers who bowed them- 
selves to the ground in the sacred courts at Jerusalem at 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple, 2 Chron. vii. 3. But 
to the eye of those who comprehended its character, to 
spectgtors of other worlds who may have beheld it, it was a 
spectacle of awful delusion, sottishness, and impiety. For 
they saw in it a public and official declaration by the repre- 
sentatives of the greatest and most cultured empire on the 
earth, in effect, that no deity had any intrinsic and absolute 
right to the homage of the dwellers in that empire: that it 
was the prerogative of Nebuclradnezzar to determine whom 
or what his subjects should worship: that his authority 
therefore was above the authority, and his title to 
obedience above the title of any god: and thence that the 
homage he enjoined, though it were paid seemingly to the 
golden image, was in fact nothing else than a homage to 
his will! It was at once therefore the grossest affront that 
is conceivable to Jehovah, the creator and ruler of the world 
and the universe ; and the greatest insult to the reason, and 
violation of the rights of men. 

“Wherefore at that time certain Chaldeans came near and 
accused the Jews. They spake and said to the king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, O king, live for ever. Thou, O king, hast made 
adecree that every man that shall hear the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music, shall fall down and worship the golden 
image; and whosoever should not fall down and worship, 
he should be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. 
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There are certain Jews whom thon hast set over the affairs 
of the province of Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego :—these men, O king, have not regarded thee; they 
serve not thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up,” vs. 8-12. Chaldeans aceused them, pro- 
bably because, belonging to the. same provinee, they both 
knew them and held office under them. They may have 
been prompted by envy and ambition: they may perhaps 
have been expressly appointed to notice whether any dis- 
obeyed the king’s command, and if so, to report it to the 
monarch. . It bespeaks an awful darkness of mind that three 
only of that vast host, had such a knowledge of the true 
God, and such a discernment of the nothingness of idols, as 
to wi hhold them from obeying the monarch’s command. 
“Then Nebuchadnezzar in rage and fury commanded to 
bring Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. Then they 
brought these men before the king. Nebuchadnezzar spoke 
to them and said, Is it of design, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, that ye do not serve my gods, nor worship the 
golden image which I have set up? Now if ye be ready 
that at the time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye 
will fall down and worship the image which I have made; 
but if ye worship not, in the same hour ye shall be cast 
into the midst of a burning fiery furnace, and who is that 
god that shall deliver you out of my hands?” vs. 13-15. 
Nebuchadnezzar obviously proceeded in this, on the assump- 
tion that the supposed guilt of their refusal to worship the 
image lay in its being a disobedience of his command. The 
accusation indeed was that the recusants paid no regard to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s will; and it was that slight and resistance 
of his anthority that exeited his rage. In assuming the 
office of avenger also, he treated the offence as lying in the 
violation of his law, rather than an infraction of the rights 
of the idol deity. He did not profess to act by the authority 
of the image, but solely by his own, as the monarch of 
Babylon. He distinctly claimed, moreover, in his challenge 
-—“ who is the god that shall deliver you out of my hand?”— 
a higher power even than the image, and than Jehovah, the 
creator and ruler of the world. He thus in effect, like the 
predicte¢ man of sin exalted himself above all that is 
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called God, or is worshipped. His arrogation was therefore 
of the most proud and insolent impiety. 
“ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, answered and said to 
the king Nebuchadnezzar, We are not solicitous to answer 
thee in this matter. If our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and from thy hand, 
O king, he will deliver. And if not, be it known to thee, O 
king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up,” vs. 16-18. By their not 
being solicitous te answer the king, they meant that they 
were not eager to apologize for their refusal to worship the 
image, nor anxious to convinee him that Jehovah their God, 
whom they served, was competent to preserve them from 
destruction. They saw doubtless that protestations and 
arguments were unsuitable to them as the worshippers of 
Jehovah, and weuld be unavailing with the king; and they 
preferred to refer the issue wholly to Ged, who would 
assuredly de that which became his glory. They spoke 
conditionally of his ability to deliver them, net from any 
uncertainty of his omnipotence, bat to avoid adding to the 
king’s exasperation by seeming to challenge him to a trial 
of his power to destroy them. It does not appear that they 
hal any prophetic intimations that God would interpose for 
their rescue. They acted in their usual faith in-him, and 
submission te whatever he might in his sovereignty appoint. 
They saw that to prostrate themselves te the image, would 
be to apostatize from him, and in that very form fer which 
their nation had been delivered into the hands of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, their temple destreyed, their land consigned to 
desolation, and the monareh, princes, chief families, and 
themselves carried captives te Babylon. They felt not 
improbably that tkis summons to wership the idel, was 
permitted by God to test their fidelity to him; and foresaw 
that should they fall from their allegiance, they would 
become the means not impossibly of betraying seme of their 
fellow exiles into idolatry, and draw on themselves and 
them a fresh train of avenging judgments; and as it was thus 
an occasion that demanded from them the most unfaltering 
steadfastness, so they may have felt that it was one in which 
God might be pleased to interpose for his own vindication, 
and for their deliverance. 
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“Then was Nebuchadnezzar filled with fury, and the 
form of his countenance was changed toward Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, and he commanded to heat the 
furnace one seven times more than it was wont to be heated. 
And he commanded the most miglity men in his army to 
bind Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, and cast them 
into the burning fiery furnace,” vs. 19, 20. This indicates 
that a portion of his army was present, and not improbably 
all ite great officers were among those who were summoned 
to the dedication. The selection of the most powerful men 
to bind the victims, implies either that he thought they 
would offer a stern resistance, or else that none but men of 
great strength would be able at the distance at which they 
would be compelled to stand, to throw them into the furnace. 
This act of the king brought him thus into a direct conflict 
with Jehovah, and made it proper that he should interpose 
and vindicate his deity by the deliverance of his servants. 
Had the king been left to triumph, it would have seemed 
to him and his party a proof that the God of the victims 
was not able to rescue them from their king’s vengeance, 
and a verification of Nebuchadnezzar’s right to compel his 
subjects to worship the golden image. And had the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah been left without any intervention for 
their deliverance, and perished, it would have been naturally 
interpreted as proving either that Jehovah was incapable 
of preserving them from the power of the flames in which 
they were enveloped, or else indifferent to their fate. The 
issue was thus rendered, by the directness and andacity of 
the king’s challenge, the vastness of the theatre on which 
the contest was enacted, and the truth or falsehood of the 
conclusions that would be drawn trom it, of infinite moment 
both to the divine glory, and the well-being of men; and 
the question was permitted doubtless to be determined in 
this conspicuous and impressive form, that a resistless and 
dazzling proof of the infinite power of Jehovah, and the 
nothingness of their imagined gods, might be presented to 
Nebuvhadnezzar and his idolatrous subjects. 

“Then these men were bound in their mantles, their 
turbans, their cloaks, with their vestments, and were cast 
into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. Whereupon, 
because the king’s commandment was urgent [for their 
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immediate destruction], and the furnace exceeding hot, the 
flame of the fire slew those men that took up Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. And these three men fell down 
bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace,” vs. 22, 23. 
The furnace must have been very large to have received 
three men, and allowed them, with a fourth, to stand erect 
and walk in it. It had a door, it seems, on a level with the 
ground, and of such breadth and height as to allow the king 
a view of the interior. It was heated probably by the 
hitumen which abounded in that region, and the degree of 
heat determined by the quantity of that element, or other 
combustible matter that was thrown into it. It may have 
been formed for the burning of bricks or the smelting of ores 
employed in the erection of the image. That it had been 
heated before, is shown by the excess of the heat to which 
it was now raised above what was customary. If that were 
its use, the door may have been designed as a passage both 
for air, and for the removal of the materials within, when a 
blast was finished. The victims, it seems, from their falling 
down, were thrown in at the top of the furnace. As the 
heat was so great as to render it doubtful whether they 
could be cast in without danger to those who were to throw 
them, the urgency of the king’s commandment was, that it 
was a positive order to cast them in, though those who were 
assigned to that office should themselves perish in the attempt. 

The destruction of the executioners, thongh the natural 
result of the king’s impatience of delay that precautions 
might be taken for their safety, was yet of almost as high 
significance as the preservation of the objects of his venge- 
ance; as it was a resistless demonstration of the nothingness 
of the golden image, or the deity that was supposed to be 
enshrined in it. If the god represented by the image had 
been a real deity, his rights, his reputation, the protection he 
owed to his worshippers, would have prompted him to mani- 
fest his power, and defend his votaries. Not to do it, was 
to desert and confound the king who had set up the image, sur- 
render his prerogative as god, refuse the care he owed to his 
worshippers, and basely leave them to perish in their efforts 
to vindicate and honor him. If he could have interposed and 
protected them, he unquestionably would. That he did 
not, that the image remained mute and unconscious in the 
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presence of its expiring votaries, was an unanswerable proof 
that it was not a god, nor an intelligenee of any rank, and 
that trust in it was as vain, as in any other shape of dead 
matter, or nonentity. And this exemplification of its nothing- 
ness was of the greatest moment. It was a verification of 
Jehovah’s claim that he alone was God. It was a vindiea- 
tion of the Hebrews in refusing to offer homage to the idol. 
It was a deinonstration of Nebuchadnezzar’s blindness and 
madness in imagining that he could constitute an image a 
god, place his subjects under obligation to worship it, and 
maintain its claims to homage against the power of Jehovah, 
And that, had it been contemplated aright, would have 
been the conclusion of every one who witnessed or eame to 
a knowledge of the event. It could not be assumed that the 
image-ged was simply inferior in power to Jehovah, and 
failed, not from want of interest and inclination, but for 
want of adequate strength to preserve his votaries ; for in 
order to that inference, he should have appeared on the 
scene as a living, earnest, and mighty agent, endeavoring to 
give protection to his devotees. But as he made no such 
manifestation of himself, and gave no signals of eonscious- 
ness or existence as a god, the proof was resistless that he 
had no such existence; but was a mere spectre of the ima- 
gination. And this demonstration should have put an end, 
therefore, to the worship of idols in the empire. Whoever, 
after that, bent in homage te the golden image, or any other 
‘idol shape, did it in presence of the most indubitable proof 
that it was not a god: that it was but a soulless form, a fig- 
ment of man’s perverse and impious heart. 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonished, and rose 
up in haste, and spoke and said unto his governors: Did we 
not cast three men bound into the midst of the fire? They 
answered and said unto the king ; True, O king. Te an- 
swered and said; Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire; and there is no harm to them; and the 
form of the fourth is like a son of God.” Vs. 24, 25. The 
king was seated in front of the door of the furnace, possibly 
that he might at the earliest moment see whethes Jehovah 
interposed for the delivery of the victims ; more probably 
that he might regale himself with their writhings which he 
expected to witness; as a spectacle wholly unlocked for met 
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his astonished glance. The flames, instead of enveloping 
and consuming the objects of his vengeance, retreated from 
them, and he beheld them relieved from their bonds, and 
attended by a celestial personage, walking unharmed and at 
ease beneath the vaulting fire. And the conviction instantly 
took possession of him, that Jehovah had interposed, and 
preserved them from injury. 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar went near to the door of the 
burning fiery furnace, and spoke and said: Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, servants of the Most High God, go 
forth and come near. Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego went forth from the midst of the fire.” Vs. 26. This 
language is such as would be natural, if beside the door 
through which the king looked, another stood open on the 
opposite side of the furnace, towards which the three men 
were walking. The command, then, was to go forth at that 
passage, and come round near the place where the king was 
stationed. The promptness and decision with which he 
acted, suited at once his velemence, his courage, and his 
ingennousness. He saw that the three men were delivered 
by a miracle, which none but the Most High could have 
wrought: and that the contest between the image and 
Jehovah was decided in a manner to preclude debate and 
hesitation. Instead, therefore, of pausing to ask the senti- 
ments of his counsellors, he summoned the Hebrews whom 
Jehovah had saved into their presence, that they might be 
assured by their own eyes of the reality of the miracle. This 
seems to indicate that the king alone had seen them and 
their attendant in the fiery furnace. Though still acting as 
a monarch, yet transported with awe and astonishment, and 
recognising them as the servants of the Most High God, he 
. now spoke in the tones of entreaty rather than of command. 

* When the princes and the senators and the magistrates 
and the king’s counsellors were gathered together, they 
looked at those men that the fire had no power upon their 
bodies, nor was a hair of their head singed, neither were 
their coats changed, nor had the smell of fire come upon 
them.” Vs. 27. That they were preserved in life was appa- 
rent to all from their coming forth from the furnace; but 
the group of the king’s officials, on inspecting them, saw that 
not only were their persons uninjured, but their clothes, 
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which without a miracle would have been consumed in 4 
few moments, remained untouched. All, therefore, were 
assured of the reality and greatness of the miracle, and must 
have seen that the being who wrought it had control of the 
most powerful elements of nature, and must be all-compre- 
hensive in intelligence and infinite in might. 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar spoke and said, Blessed be the 
God of Shadrach, Méshach, and Abednego, who hath sent 
his angel and delivered his servants who trusted in him, and 
changed the king’s commandment, and delivered up their 
bodies that they might not serve nor worship any god but 
their own God.” Vs. 28. This act of adoration bespeaks the 
most absolute conviction that it was Jehovah who had 
wrought the miracle, and that he wrought it because of the 
unfaltering fidelity of his servants, and the trust which they 
put in him to deliver them. Had not the demonstration 
and conviction been irresistible, he would not have uttered 
an acknowledgment involving such a depreciation of his 
idol and condemnation of himself. It indicates that he un- 
derstood with the utmost distinctness that in attempting to 
punish the three men for refusing to worship the image, the 
question was to be tried whether their God or his was of the 
greatest power, and that he saw that the issne was in the 
most indubitable and emphatic form against himself and his 
god. Tle seems also to have felt in a degree the greatness 
and beauty ef the unswerving fidelity of the servants of 
Jehovah at the hazard of their lives; and the suitableness 
and grandeur of his interposition, in approval of their stead- 
fastness, to work for them so signal a deliverance. It 
bespeaks a great intellect and an ingenuous and lofty spirit, 
that no touch of reluctance, envy, or chagrin, is intermixed 
in this utterance of acknowledgment and praise. 

“Therefore a decree is made by me that whatever people, 
nation, or language shall speak anything amiss (falsely) 
against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, shall 
be torn in pieces, and their houses shall be made a dunghill ; 
for there is no other God that can deliver after this man- 
ner,” vs. 29. Though greatly impressed by the miracle 
with the reality and power of Jehovah, he failed to see, 
from the absolute dominion it displayed over nature and 
men, that it demonstrated he was the only God; that if he 
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were not the creator and upholder of the world, he could 
not have controlled the elements, fire and air, as he did; 
and that if he were the creator, and upholder of all, all 
other existences must be creatures, and therefore unentitled 
to homage as divine. Nebuchadnezzar only inferred from 
the miracle that Jehovah was God, and of greater power 
than any other; not that he was the only God. He con- 
tinued to assume that there were others; and probably, 
notwithstanding the defeat and dishonor in which it was 
involved, continued to deem his golden image a genuine 
deity. He continued also to arrogate the right of dictating 
his religion to his subjeets; as in prohibiting them from 
speaking irreverently of Jehovah, he proceeded on the same 
false view of inis authority over them as in the opposite 
command he had just before attempted to enforce, that 
they should worship the golden image he had set up. He 
testified his respect for the three Hebrews by advancing 
them to higher posts of honor. 

“Then the king promoted Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, in the province of Babylon,” vs. 80. This was an 
emphatic expression of his confidence in them, and bespoke 
independence, generosity, and wisdom. 

These extraordinary events thus filled offices of great 
moment in the administration of the Most High over his 
own people, and over the idol-worshipping nations. Spring- 
ing, as they did, from the arrogation of authority over the 
religion of his subjects, and over the rights of God by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who was the first in that series of monarchs 
represented by the image, Dan. ii., who were to usurp that 
power, not only over the pagans under their sway, but over 
Jehovah’s worshippers, down to the time’of Chyist’s second 
coming, and persecute and slaughter them for their fidelity 
to him ; it was peculiarly suitable that he should at its com- 
mencement interpose, and in a conspicuous and decisive 
manner confute it, vindicate his rights, and own and honor 
his faithful worshippers. And that was the aim and effect 
of these permissions and acts. Nebuchadnezzar virtually 
assumed that he had power to create deities ; for he affected 
to constitute the image he had set up a god, and held that 
he conferred on it, by his decree, a title to worship, and 
placed his subjects under obligation to pay it homage. He 
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claimed also power to enforce that will against any god 
that might resist it. It was a most impious usurpation 
therefore of the attributes and prerogatives of Jehovah, of 
which a creature was ever guilty, and was made and 
attempted to be maintained in direct antagonism to him as 
the god of the Hebrews. Its public and immediate confa- 
tation therefore was eminently necessary to God’s vindica- 
tion of himself, justification and support of his persecuted 
worshippers, and exposure of the folly and wickedness of 
those who made idols their gods. And this was accom- 
plished in the test to which Nebuchadnezzar himself put 
his pretexts. The fact that the image he affected to have 
constituted a god, was no god, was instantly made manifest 
by its "failure to give any signs of power or consciousness, 
Had it been a living deity, possessed divine attributes and 
riglits, aware of the peril of its worshippers who were to 
execute the king’s mandate, and of the demand made on it 
to defend them, it would not have continued to exhibit the 
aspect, and act the part of dead matter. It would have 
uttered its wrath in thunder tones at those who had insulted 
it by refusing it homage. It would have leaped from its 
pedestal, and driven back the flames from the ministers who 
were to throw the victims of its vengeance into the furnace. 
That it put forth no act; that it gave no signal of conscions- 
ness; that it left the vindicators of its rights to perish by 
the flames that were kindled to devour its contemners, was 
a resistless proof that it was not a god; that the deity that 
was supposed to be enshrined in it was a mere nonentity. 
And with that all the king’s tewering arrogations fell. 

On the other hand, the deliverance of the Hebrews, by 
so great and marvellous a miracle, was a still more over- 
whelming demonstration of the living presence, infinite 
power, and all-ecomprelending knowledge of the God of 
the Hebrews, and his care of his worshippers. The preser- 
vation of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego from the fire, 
as it bespoke his absolute control over that element, pro- 
claimed him its creator and ruler; and thence, as the flames 
could accomplish nothing but what he permitted, showed 
that he was the destroyer of those who perished, as truly as 
he was the preserver of those who were saved. His ven- 
geance towards his enemies was thus displayed as visibly as 
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his favor towards his worshippers. His righteousness and 
truth shone forth with as dazzling a light as his infinite 
power. 

The demonstration of these great truths, in such extra- 
ordinary circumstances and forms, was adapted to carry 
them to the reason and conscience of the monarch and his 
‘people with resistless power. They were to them like a 
visible revelation of Jehovah in the majesty of his perfec- 
tions and dominion. They proclaimed his title to their 
supreme homage. They proved the nothingness of their 
idol-gods ; and among the effects that sprang from them, 
as is seen from the king’s decree, was a full toleration of the 
Hebrews in the worship of Jehovah. They doubtless con- 
tributed also to withhold them from apostasy, and confirm 
their trust in God. And, while they filled a high office as 
testimonies by Jehovah against the idolatries of the nations, 
they probably served to conciliate the respect of the Baby- 
lonians and Persians, and prepare the way for the restora- 
tion at length of the exiles to their own land. 


NEBUCHADNEzZAR’s VISION oF THE TrEE.— Daniel JV. 


Chapter 1V.~—The events narrated in the preceding chap- 
ter demonstrated, not only that Jehovah is of greater power 
than the deity thought to be enshrined in the golden image, 
but that his power is absolute over matter and men, and 
that he accordingly is the only God. They therefore should 
have led Nebuchadnezzar to renounce the worship of idols, 
and pay divine honors exclusively to Jehovah. Instead of 
that, he regarded the miraculous deliverance of the three 
Hebrews as only proving Jehovah to be of greater power 
than the idol deities, and on that account entitled to be 
treated reverentially by image worshippers. The design of 
the vision and its accomplishment, recorded in this chapter, 
was to show him that error, and lead him to acknowledge 
and honor Jehovah as the only deity--the maker and ruler 
of the universe. 

Nebuchadnezzar addresses a message to his subjects, in 
which he relates the wonders wrought by the Most High 
towards him, vs. 1-8. He beheld a vision that alarmed 
him. On making it known to the soothsayers and magi- 
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cians, they were unable to tell its meaning, vs. 4-8. On 
communicating it to Daniel, he interpreted it, vs. 9-27. 
The vision was soon after accomplished in the king’s loss of 
his reason, and degradation to the life of a brute, vs. 28-33. 
At the end of the period defined in the. vision, he was 
restored to his reason and his throne, vs. 34-36. He 
acknowledged and praised Jehovah as the supreme and 
righteous ruler of the universe, vs. 37. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar the king to all peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages that dwell in all the earth: Peace be multiplied unto 
you. The signs and the wonders which the high God hath 
wrought towards me it seems good to me to declare,” vs. 1, 2. 
He addresses this declaration not only to his own subjects, 
but to all the dwellers on the earth ; indicating that he felt 
that the events he was about to relate were not only of 
interest to others as well as the people of his empire, but 
that they were intended for the instruction of the whole 
race. It was one of his striking characteristics as a monarch 
and a man, that whatever his religious views and senti- 
ments were, he wished all others to share in them. Before, 
he attempted to impose them by force; now he aims to 
spread them by persuasion. 

“ How great are his signs, and his wonders how mighty ! 
His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion 
unto generation and generation,” vs. 3. Here he expressly 
acknowledges that the events he was about to narrate were 
miraculous, and that Jehovah who wrought them is eternal, 
and the monarch of the earth, and is to reign over men 
from generation to generation for ever. That absolute and 
ceaseless dominion precluded the supposition of any inferior 
and rival gods. All other beings must b_ his subjects. 

“T, Nebuchadnezzar, was at ease in my house, and flourish- 
ing in my palace. I saw a dream that terrified me, and 
the thoughts upon my bed and the visions of my head 
agitated me. Therefore I made a decree to bring all the 
wise men of Babylon before me, that they might make 
known unto me the interpretation of the dream,” vs. 4-6. 
He still retained the belief that the necromancers of his 
court, though unable to recover a dream that was lost, could 
unfold the meaning of such as the dreamers remembered 
and related to them. 
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“Then came in the soothsayers, the magicians, the Chal- 
deans, and the astrologers; and I told the dream before 
them, but the interpretation thereof they did not make 
known to me,” vs. 7. It does not appear that, as before, he 
attempted by threats to compei them to give a solution of his 
dream. He only told it to them, and required them, if in 
their power, to declare its meaning. Their failure was a 
more ignominious proof of the falsehood of their pretensions 
to supernatural knowledge, than their inability to meet his 
demand in regard to his dream of the great image, Dan. ii. 
They then admitted that the recovery of the forgotten dream 
exceeded their power; but excused themselves on the 
ground that the restoration of dreams that were lost, did not 
belong to their profession, but only the explanation of those 
that were remembered and detailed to them; and that 
power they still claimed, and promised to exert it, if the 
king made known to them what it was that he had dreamed. 
Now they were shown to be as incompetent to interpret a 
dream that was related to them, as they were to recover one 
that had faded from the memory of the dreamer. 

“ But at the last, Daniel came in before me, whose name 
is Belteshazzar, according to the name of my God, and in 
whom is the spirit of the holy gods, and I told the dream 
before him,” vs. 8. The wise men who were first summoned 
by the monarch, were exclusively pagans and polytheists, 
as he himself then was; and it was not until it had been 
again shown that the powers of those deceitful pretenders 
‘ were wholly inadequate to unfold the meaning of a prophetic 
vision, that Daniel, the prophet of Jehovah, was called by 
the monarch to perform that office. Events were thus again 
so arranged that when the dream was interpreted, it was 
seen with the clearest certainty, that the interpretation 
came from the God of heaven, not from the idol deities, or 
their votaries. 

“QO Belteshazzar, chief of the magicians, because I know 
that the Spirit of the holy Gods is in thee, and no visiun is 
ditticult to thee, tell me as to the visions of my dream which 
I have seen, and the interpretation thereof,” vs. 9. Ie thus 
expresses perfect confidence in Daniel’s ability to unfold the 
meaning of the dream, and gives as the reason of his assur- 
ance, that the Spirit of the holy Gods dwelt in him. By the 
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Spirit of the holy Gods he doubtless meant the Spirit of 
Jehovah the God of the Heavens. The word holy was a 
new term to be applied by a polytheist to a deity. No such 
character as it denotes, was known to the worshippers of 
idols. Nebuchadnezzar had doubtless learned from Daniel 
that holiness is a perfection of Jehovah. 

“Thus were the visions of my head upon my bed. I was 
looking—and behold a tree in the midst of the earth; and 
its height was very great, and the tree grew and became 
strong; the height of it reached to heaven, and the sight of 
it to the end of all the earth. The fo'iage of it was beauti- 
ful, and the fruit of it abundant ; and food was on it for all. 
Under it the beasts of the field had shade, and in its 
branches all the fowls of heaven lodged; and of it all flesh 
was fed,” vs. 10-12. The chief symbol of the vision thus 
was a tree of vast height, breadth, strength, beauty, and 
fruitfulness, standing in the centre of the earth conceived as 
a plain; and the only tree on it; as is apparent from its 
being visible at every point in the plain that stretched 
away from it on every hand to the edge of the world; and 
from its yielding all the food by which the animal tribes 
were sustained. The next symbols were the animals of 
various ranks that rested in its shade, lodged in its branches, 
and fed on its fruits. The catastrophe that was to befall the 
tree, is now described. 

* T was looking in the visions of my head upon my bed ; 
and behold a Watcher even an holy one came down from 
heaven. He cried aloud and spake thus: Hew down the © 
tree, and cut off its branches; shake off its foliage, and 
scatter its fruit. Let the beasts get away from under it, and 
the birds from its branches. Nevertheless, the stump of its 
roots leave in the ground; and with a band of iron and 
brass among the tender grass of the field. And with the 
dew of heaven shall it be wet, and with the beasts shall be 
its portion among the heritage of the earth,” vs. 13-15. A 
watcher is a messenger, or angel sent to watch, to observe, 
and to report events. The descent of the angel from heaven 
and command to hew down the tree, indicated that the over- 
throw of that which it represented, was to be by the express 
appointment of God. The hewing down and dismantling of 
the tree represented an analogous overthrow of that which 
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the tree symbolized. The preservation of the stump in con- 
ditions in which it ordinarily would have perished, denoted 
a corresponding preservation of that which it denoted in an 
unusual condition, and by extraordinary means, The pre- 
diction that follows indicates that it was a man that was 
represented by the tree. 

“ His heart shall be changed from (that of) man, and the 
heart of a beast shall be given to him; and seven times 
shall pass over him. By the decree of the watchers is this 
matter—and by the command of the holy ones, in order 
that the living may know that the Most [High rules over the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and 
setteth up over it the lowest of men,” vs. 16,17. It isa 
man, it is thus openly declared, that is represented by the 
tree; and among the catastrophes that awaited him, denoted 
by the hewing down and dismemberment of the tree, it is 
declared, was the change of his mind from that of a man to 
that of a brute; which implies that he was to be bereft of 
his reason, and sink like an animal to the mere sway of 
instinct, appetite, and passion. That this was to take place 
by the word of the watchers, ineant that it was to be by the 
express appointment of God, on the report of the angels 
whom he had sent to watch the events that were happening 
on the earth; while the announcement that it was in order 
that the living might know that the Most High rules over 
the kingdom of men, and gives it to whom he pleases, was 
equivalent to a declaration that the person who was so to be 
bereft of his reason and degraded to the condition of a brute, 
was the monarch of a great empire; and was probably 
therefore Nebuchadnezzar himself, who had beheld the 
vision. It was the apprehension of this, probably, that 
agitated and terrified him. The seven times were seven 
years, 

“This dream, I, Nebuchadnezzar, saw. Now do thou, O 
Belteshazzar, declare the interpretation: forasmuch as all 
the wise men of my kingdom are not able to make known 
to me the interpretation ; but thou art able, for the Spirit of 
the Holy God is in thee,” vs. 18. As the dream itself 
revealed so clearly that a monarch was to be the subject of 
the calamities it portended, and that one of those calamities 
was a loss of intelligence and degradation to the condition of 
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a brute, it bespoke but a slender degree of tact in his sooth- 
sayers and magicians that they were unable to frame a 
plausible conjecture of its import. The monarch again 
expressed his confidence, though the necromancers had 
failed, that Daniel could interpret it ; aud founded that assur. 
ance on the fact that he was aided, as Daniel had avowed, 
by the Spirit of the Most High, who knowing all, can reveal 
to his prophets what he pleases. 

“Then Daniel, whose name is Belteshazzar, was astonished 
for a moment, and his thoughts agitated him. The king 
spoke and said, let not the dream or the interpretation dis- 
turb thee. Belteshazzar answered and said; My Lord, let 
the dream be to those who hate thee, and the interpretation 
of it to thine enemies,” vs. 19. The meaning of the dream 


being instantly revealed to Daniel, he was naturally appalled 
at the dishonors and miseries with which the king was about 
to be overwhelmed, and paused for a moment, ere attempt- 
ing to speak. The king perceiving his agitation, and think- 
ing perhaps that it sprang from weakness or unreasonable 
sensibility, desired him to dismiss it. Daniel’s response, 


however, showed that he was moved by a just and generous 
sympathy for the king, and wished for his well-being, 

* The tree that thou sawest, which grew and was strong, 
whose height reached to heaven, and the sight of it to all 
the earth ; whose foliage was beautiful, and the fruit of it 
plentiful, and food was on it for all: under it dwelt the 
beasts of the field, and on its branches the fowls of heaven 
had their habitation. Thou art it, O king, who art grown 
great and become strong, and thy greatness has increased 
and reached unto heaven, and thy dominion to the end 
of the earth,” vs. 20-22. The dream itself intimates that 
the person whom the tree symbolized was a great monarch. 
It is now announced that Nebuchadnezzar was that monarch 
—not one of his descendants, nor one belonging to the line 
of one of the empires that was to follow the Babylonian. 
What that tree was in the visionary scene in which it was 
beheld, that Nebuchadnezzar was in his empire. The inter- 
pretation is of special moment, as it exemplifies the princi- 
ple on which symbols are used. The parallelism between 
the representative and that which it represented, is not con- 
fined to a single particular, but reigns throughout. The 
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earth—spread out in a plain on which the tree stood—repre- 
sents the territory over which Nebuchadnezzar’s dominion 
extended. The tree symbolized him as a monarch. Its 
towering height, its vast breadth, its beauty, its conspicu- 
ousness to all, had their parallel in his greatness, glory, and 
conspicuity. As it was the only tree on the earth in which 
it stood, so he was the only monarch in his empire. His 
power was absolute. All other princes were mere subjects, 
and owed their rank tohim. As the tree shot its head into 
the height of the atmosphere, so Nebuchadnezzar in his 
arrogations of power over God, as well as men, affected to 
reign in heaven, as well as on the earth. The animals that 
dwelt under the tree and on its branches, and fed on its 
fruits, represented Nebuchadnezzar’s subjects. As they 
drew their sustenance from the tree, and lived in its shade, 
80 his subjects owed to him their means of life, their secu- 
rity, and their enjoyments. IL¢ was absolute master of their 
property and their persons, and left the fruits of the earth 
in their hands, or took them away, and spared life or 
destroyed it, as he pleased. 

“ And whereas the king saw a watcher, even a holy one, 
coming down from heaven, and saying, Hew down the tree 
and destroy it, yet leave the stump of its roots in the 
ground, and with a band of iron and brass, among the ten- 
der grass of the field; and with the dew of heaven shall it 
be wet, and with the beasts of the field shall be his portion 
until seven times pass over him :—This is the interpretation, 
O king, and this is the decree of the Most High, which 
cometh upon iny lord the king. Even thee will they drive 
out from men, and with the beasts of the field shall be thy 
dwelling ; and they shall cause thee to eat grass as oxen, 
and they shall wet thee with the dew of heaven, and seven 
times shall pass over thee, until thou know that the Most 
High is the ruler over the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever he will. And whereas they commanded to 
leave the stump of the tree roots, thy kingdom shall be 
secure unto thee after thou shalt know that the heavens do 
rule,” vs, 23-26. The watcher—a holy messenger descend- 
ing from heaven, and commanding to hew down the tree, 
represented the angel who proclaimed to Nebuchadnezzar, 
vs. 37, that the kingdom was passing away from him. He 
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is called a holy, tliat is, a consecrated or devoted one ; not 
simply because a messenger of the Holy One of Israel, but 
because the sentence he came to utter was a righteous one ; 
holy as Jehovah is holy, who appointed it, and holy as a 
retribution of Nebuchadnezzar’s crimes. The hewing down 
and destroying that part of the tree that gave shade and 
habitation to the animals, and yielded fruit for their food, 
represented the detrusion of Nebuchadnezzar from his 
throne, and divestiture of -his power and functions as a 
monarch. The persons who were to hew down the tree 
represented those who were to dethrone him, and drive him 
from the capitol. The leaving of the stump of the roots 
in the ground with a band of iron and brass, the office of 
which was to protect it, symbolized the preservation of Ne- 
buchadnezzar in life. That the stump was to be among the 
tender grass of the field where the dew fell, indicated that 
Nebuchadnezzar was, while excluded from the throne, to 
live in the open fields, exposed to the dew of heaven. That 
he was to have his portion with the beasts of the field, 
meant that he was to subsist on their food; and the com- 
mand that the stump of the tree roots should be left till the 
seven times had passed, was a prediction that his kingdom 
would be preserved for his resumption, when he had 
become qualified for it by the knowledge of his subordina- 
tion to the Most High. As the times are represented as 
the same as the symbol—seven—they are used to denote 
simply seven natural years. Had they been employed as 
the representative of a greater period, the interpretation 
would have indicated it. The preservation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s life, and reservation to him of his kingdom, were 
to be as extraordinary as were his deprivation of his power 
and degradation to the rank of a beast. Had he not in 
truth been transformed to a brute, he could not have sur- 
vived the change of condition and habits to which he was 
subjected. ‘The design of tiiese terrible appointments was, 
to confute his impious arrogation of superiority to God, and 
power to create deities for the homage of his subjects, and 
right to preseribe their religion, ‘and rule them as he 
pleased, without accountability, and bring him by 4 
terrible experience to a full knowledge and acknowledgment 
of his subordination and responsibility to the Most High. 
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“ Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto 
thee, and break off thy transgressions by righteousness, and 
thine iniquities by showing mercy to the afflicted, if it may 
be alengthening of thy tranquillity,” vs.27. As his impiety 
towards Jehovah in Wenying his absolute supremacy, and 
assuming, that though the “god enshrined in the golden 
image was not of as great power as he, it yet was a real 
deity, and entitled to the homage of his subjects, was the 
reason that the predicted evils were to be inflicted on him ; 
Daniel counselled him to break off those transgressions by 
righteousness—that is, by the retraction of his blasphemous 
assumptions, and an acknowledgment of Jehovah as ruling 
over the kingdoms of men; and to cease also from his arbi- 
trary and eruel sway over his subjects, who were suffering 
from his oppressions. Such a reformation might, perhaps, 
at least, delay the judgments that were impending over 
him. Such was the interpretation of the vision. The pro- 
phet now relates its fulfilment. 

“The whole came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. At 
the end of twelve months, as he was walking upon the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon, the king spoke and said, 
Is not this great Babylon whieh I have built for the habita- 
tion of royalty, by the might of my power, and for the 
honor of my majesty? While the words were yet in the 
king’s mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, saying, O king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken. The kingdom 
departeth from thee, and taey shall drive thee from men, 
and with the beasts of the field shall be thy dwelling, and 
they shall make thee to eat grass, as oxen, and seven times 
shall pass over thee, till thou know that the Most High is 
ruler over the —— of men, and giveth it to whomso- 
ever he will,” s. 28- 32. 

This was i first stage in the fulfilment of the vision. 
The utterer of the voice that fell from he: aven, was he who 
was symbolized by the watcher who came down from hea- 
ven and gave the command to hew down the tree. “In the 
same hour the word was fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar, 
and he was driven from men, and did eat grass like oxen, 
and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like eagles’ (feathers), and his nails like birds’ 
(claws),” vs. 33. The moment chosen for the infliction of 
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the evils foreshown in the dream, was one in which the 
king had indulged in a fresh ebullition of self-congratulation 
ard pride over Babylon as owing its greatness and splencor 
to him, and destined to proclaim his glory and majesty— 
as he donbtless thought in erecting it,4t would—to all future 
generations. The great lessons taught by his vision of the 
image foreshowing that other monarchies were to supersede 
his, and finally be swept to destruction by the God of heaven ; 
and the proof of his utter powerlessness in his attempt to 
put the worshippers of Jehovah to death, had failed to show 
him how mistaken he was in his estimate of himself, and 
lead him to see and acknowledge his subordination to God, 
He had no realization whatever of his dependence and 
responsibility. He continued to arrogate authority in the 
sphere of religion that belongs only to the Most High. He 
continued to pay homage to idol gods, as though they were 
genuine deities, and had a higher claim to his worship than 
the God of Israel. He still regarded himself as the master 
of his own fortunes, and as having the right to tvrannize 
over his subjects, and dispose of their property, persons, and 
lives as he pleased. 

His deprivation of his reason was by the direct act of the 
Almighty, and took place instantly, and was a more terri- 
ble exemplification of his dependence and nothingness, than 
any other that can be conceived; as it struck from him 
not only his genius as a monarch and warrior, but his con- 
sciousness also that he was a king and had subjects, and 
his power to comprehend and execute laws, and reduced 
him to a brute, who could aet only from the impulse of 
instinet and appetite, and with a reference to its own wants. 
A more humiliating confatation of his pride, a more over- 
whelming proof that he had no independent power, that he 
was, in the most absolute sense, in the hands of God, cannot 
be imagined. He not only eould not regrasp the sceptre 
that was wrenched from his hands; he had not the power 
left even to know that there was a sceptre, an empire, and 
a king. 

Why he was driven from the capital, and from all human 
society, into the open fields, and made to live on herbage 
like a mere brute, is not stated. He may, in his delirium, 
have commanded it. And his wishes may have been met, 
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because the vision, and the heavenly messenger who 
aldressed him immediately before the infliction, foreshowed 
that his life, during the period of his degradation, was to be 
with the beasts of the field. And it was the knowledge 
probably of the fact that his deprivation of his reason and 
throne was to be limited to seven years, that was the rea- 
son that no successor was allowed to assume the sceptre 
during that time; butghis empire was reserved for his 
resumption, on his recovery of his faculties. It is wholly 
improbable that, had it not been for such reasons, he would 
either have been driven into the fields, and treated as a 
brute, or that the natural heir of the empire would not 
immediately have taken his place on the throne. But it 
was understood undoubtedly by the court and the empire, 
that his degradation in that awful form was by the express 
appointment of Jehovah in punishment of his pride, and 
that it was to be limited to a short period, and issue in his 
restoration to his former power and glory. 

The use again of seven times as the duration of his life as 
a brate, shows that the term times was employed in the 
original prediction in the vision as the exact measure of the 
period, not as a symbol of a different and longer one. The 
word is the same as that used, chapter vii. 25, and xii. 7, in 
the expression a time, times, and a half; and undoubtedly 
denotes a year. Seven years was sufficient to show that the 
king’s derangement and degradation were not the result of a 
transient cause that might be overcome by the force of his 
constitution, but would continue as long as his life lasted, 
unless removed by the same Almighty hand that inflicted 
them. He had no power to recover himself from them; 
nor had his necromancers nor courtiers. That period was 
sufficient also to carry the knowledge of his degradation, and 
the reason of it, to the whole population of the empire, and 
the surrounding kingdoms. The pitiable condition to which 
he was reduced; the fact that his degradation was inflicted 
by the hand of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, in punish- 
ment of his pride ; that he was forewarned of it in a dream 
a year before it happened, and that it was foreshown also 
in the dream that it was to last for seven years, undoubtedly 
became known to the whole civilized world, and produced 
deep and lasting impressions. 
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“ And at the end of the days, I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted 
up my eyes unto heaven, and my understanding returned 
unto me,” vs. 34. The restoration of his intellect took place 
instantly, by the direct act of the Almighty, and at the 
moment that had been assigned in the vision as the last of 
his humiliation. 

“ And I blessed the Most High, and I praised and honored 
him that liveth for ever and evg, whose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, and his kingdom unto generation and 
generation. And all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing; and he doeth according to lis will in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and none 
can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” vs, 
34, 35. His mind was immediately filled by the Spirit of 
God with the memory, doubtless, of his dream, and its inter- 
pretation ; a knowledge of the fulfilment of it that had taken 
place ; and a comprehension and sense of the proof it formed, 
that Jehovah who had hurled him from his throne, and 
degraded him to a beast, had the most absolute power over 
him and all others, and was therefore self-existent, eternal, 
almighty, and the creator and ruler of all. The being who 
could ehange his nature and condition in sueh a manner in 
i moment, could work a like or any other change that he 
pleased in any other creature ; and must therefore be infinite 
in power and knowledge, and the maker, uphelder, and dis- 
poser of all. 

“ At the same time my reason returned unto me, and for 
the glory of my kingdom, my honor and my splendor re- 
turned unto me, and my counsellors and my nobles sought 
unto me; and I was established in my kingdom, and superior 
majesty was added unto me,” vs. 36. His kingdom was pre- 
served for his resumption according to the prediction, vs. 26; 
on his coming to a knowledge of the supremacy of the Most 
High, at the termination of the seven times. The great officers 
of the empire then invited him to resume the sceptre ; arfd he 
was again established in his throne, and in consequence 
doubtless of these extraordinary events, invested with a 
higher measure of honor than before. It was natural that his 
having been the subject of such stupendous miracles, should 
make him the object of enriosity, wonder, and veneration. | 

“ Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honor 
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the king of heaven, all whose works are truth and his 
ways judgment, and those that walk in pride he is able to 
abase,” vs. 37. 

The vision had thns as exact a fulfilment in respect to the 
change his humiliation was to work in his estimate of him- 
self, and of the Most High, as in regard to his dethronement 
and degradation to, the condition of a brute. He learned 
from the terrible infliction with which he was smitten for 
such a period, and the gracious restoration that was wrought 
for him, that the Most High is the rightful, and supreme 
ruler of the universe, and has a title to the submission and 
homage of all intelligent creatures. And this public con- 
fession of the convictions to which he was thus brought, and 
profession of his faith in Jehovah, made no doubt a great 
impression on those generally under his sway. 

These events thus filled an important office to the popu- 
lation of the empire, as well as to the king; for they carried 
the same demonstration to them as to him, that Jehovah is 
the monarch of the universe, that he rules in the affairs of 
men, and that he notices and punishes the impious and proud. 

As the symbols of this and the second chapter are inter- 
preted by the revealing Spirit, they undoubtedly exemplify 
the principles on which this species of prophecy is framed, 
and furnish a clue to the solution of those which the Spirit 
has not interpreted. Let us then compare these with the 
actors, events, ete., which they represent, see what the rela- 
tions are which they sustain to each other, and ascertain the 
laws on which they are employed. 

The symbols of this vision consist of several classes :— 
agents, characteristics, acts or operations, effects and places. 
The agents are the image, the stone cut from the mountain, 
and the wind of the vision, chapter ii., and the tree, the 
animals, the watcher, and men of the vision, chapter iv. 
Now on comparing these with that which they severally 
represent, it is manifest that the agent in each instance 
represents an agent or a combination of agents. Thus 
the great metallic human image, chapter ii., considered 
ideally as a human agent, is the symbol of the vast aggre- 
gate of kingly and subordinate rulers of the four great em- 
pires considered ideally as a single agent. A single symbol 
was employed to represent that vast combination of human 
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beings extending through the life of the nations whom they 
ruled, no doubt, because, in their arrogation of the divine 
rights, their tyranny over men, and their hostility to Christ’s 
kingdom, they were animated by essentially the same spirit, 
and acted the same part; while the different metals of which 
the image was formed, were employed to indicate the seve- 
ral nations to which the four great dynasties or successions 
of rulers belonged who constituted the combination the 
image as a whole represented. In that respect the symbol 
bore a striking analogy to that which it symbolized. 

The next agent is the stone cut from the mountain with- 
out hands, and dashing against the image; which, though 
not a voluntary agent, was a material one moved by forces 
proper to its nature, and producing important effects by its 
blow on the image. And that, like the image, is interpreted 
as the symbol of a vast combination of intelligent agents, 
called a kingdom or hierarchy of rulers, constituted of the 
saints of the Most High, who are at that epoch to receive 
the rule of the earth, and enter on an eternal rule over it 
with Christ. “The stone that smote the image became a 
great mountain and filled the whole earth; conceived as a 
plain—and that is explained as a kingdom which the God 
of heaven shall set up, which shall never be destroyed, nor 
be left to other people, but shall break in pieces and consume 
all the kingdoms denoted by the image, and shall stand for 
ever ;” and that kingdom is defined in the parallel prophecy, 
chapter vii., as to consist of the saints of the Most High who 
had been worn out by the persecuting horn of the fourth 
beast, who, as is foreshown, Rev. xx. 4-6, are then to be 
raised in glory, and constituted kings and priests unto God 
and Christ. ‘The representation, chapter vii. 18, 21, 22, 27, 
accordingly is, that the saints of the Most High with whom 
the horn is to make war, and against whom it is to prevail, 
until the Ancient of Days comes, are then to be invested 
with judicial authority, and to take the kingdom, which is 
to continue for ever, and be served by all dominions under 
the whole heaven. That which the stone symbolized is 
thus a vast combination of glorified human beings, who are 
to be in their sphere to the kingdom of the beast, what the 
stone cut from the mountain was to the image which it 
overthrew and crushed into dust. 
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The third and only other agent in the vision of the image, 
wis the wind which carried away the dust into which the 


‘image was crushed, as a gale carries away the chatf of the 


summer threshing-floors. That also was an unconscious 
material agent acting by its own proper laws; and it was 
the symbol of agents, and, like the others, of intelligent 
agents, who are to perform an analogous office towards those 
whom the image represents; and they, it is shown, vs. 44, 
are to be the saints of the Most High, who are symbolized 
by the stone, and are to constitute the new kingdom of 
the Most High. For the kingdom which the God of heaven 
ig then to set up, it is foreshown vs. 44, is not only to break 
the kingdoms represented by the image to pieces, but is to 
consume them. The breaking of the image denotes the 
disorganization of those who constitute the government 
symbolized by the feet of the image: the blowing away of 
the dust into which they were crushed, denotes the absolute 
and eternal removal from the same, of the persons who with 
them form that government. And this is in harmony with 
chapter vii. 11, where the body of the fourth beast, which 
symbolizes the same combination of rulers as the feet of the 
image, is represented as destroyed in the burning flame; 
and Rev. xix. 20, where the beast and the false prophet are 
exhibited as taken and cast alive into the lake of fire burn- 
ing with brimstone, signifying their absolute and final remo- 
val from the earth. It is thus the glorious and powerful 
agents who are to fill this office in the removal of the rulers 
symbolized by the feet of the image, whom the wind repre- 
sents that carried away the dust to which the image was 
reduced. 

The first agent in the vision, chapter iv., is the tree, con- 
sidered as a living organism, yielding a shade to the beasts 
that took shelter beneath it, supporting the birds that lodged 
in its branches, and supplying food to all. It was in those 
relations, though unconscious, a continually operative and 
mighty agent. And the being whom it represented was 
Nebuchadnezzar the monarch of Babylon, who exerted an 
analogous agency towards the subjects of his empire. 

The next agents of the vision were the beasts and birds 
that lived under and on the tree, and fed on its fruits; and 
they were symbols of the human subjects of Nebuchadnez- 
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zar’s einpire, who stood in an analogous relation of subordi- 
natien and dependence to him. 

The third agent was the watcher who descended from 
heaven, and commanded to hew down the tree, and strip it 
of its foliage and boughs; and he was the symbol of the 
watcher and holy one, who descended from heaven, and 
announced to Nebnehadnezzir, when walking upon his 
palace, that his kingdom was departing from him, and he 
should be driven from men, and have his dwelling with the 
beasts of the field. 

The fourth and only other agents in the vision, are the 
men who were commanded by the watcher to hew down 
and dismantle the tree, and leave its stump among the 
tender grass of the field; and they are symbols of the men 
who were to remove him from his throne, drive him to the 
open fields, and cause him to dwell with the beasts. 

All these symbolic agents are thus representatives of 
agents ;—not of characteristics, acts, effects, or places, but 
simply of agents; and of living, conscious, and intelligent, 
and with one exception, human agents. They are not all 
used, however, on the saine principle. All but the last two 
are employed on the principle of analogy or a general 
resemblance only, the symbol differing in kind from that 
which it represents. The last two are used on the principle 
of a sameness—not simply a resemblance of nature. The 

yatcher, a messenger from heaven, symbolized a watcher, a 
inessenger like himself, in nature and office from heaven. 
The men who were to hew down and dismantle the tree and 
leave its stump among the tender grass of the field, were the 
symbols of the men who were to dethrone Nebuchadnezzar, 
drive him from the capital, and leave him to dwell with the 
beasts of the field. And the reason that these syinbols were 
used to represent agents of their own kind, obviously was, 
that no agent of a different species could properly represent 
them in the different spheres they were to fill. The 
announcement that was to be made to Nebuchadnezzar at 
the fulfilment of the vision, that his kingdom was departing 
from him, and he was to be driven from men, and dwell 
with the beasts, was to be made by a holy messenger from 
heaven. That that symbol might be a proper representative 
of that messenger, it was necessary that he should be a mes- 
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senger from heaven, with alike power of speech, and should 
utter a command that was an appropriate representative of 
that announcement. And as there are no messengers from 
heaven but angels, who make, or can make, vocal communi- 
cations to men, it was requisite that an angel of the same 
nature and office should be employed as the symboi of him 
who was to utter the proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar by 
which he was apprised that his power was departing, and 
he was to sink to the condition of a brute. 

In like manner, as the agents who were to remove 
Nebuchadnezzar from the throne, drive him forth to dwell 
with the beasts, and preserve his kingdom for him during 
his humiliation, were to be men, it was requisite that men 
should be used as their symbols, inasmuch as no other 
agents were suited to fill that office. Involuntary powers 
could not, as they could not represent men as acting in those 
peculiar relations and forms towards Nebuchadnezzar. 
Angels could not ; as they could not naturally be exhibited 
as acting in the relations in which the men to be syimbol- 
ized, were to act, nor for the ends at which they were to 
aim. 

It is the law, then, invariably of tlrese symbols, that 
agents represent agents. When agents presenting the pro- 
per resemblances exist, the symbols are used on the prinei- 
ple of analogy, and differ in kind from that which they 
symbolize. When nosuch representatives exist, the symbol 
is of the same species as that which it symbolizes, and is 
used on the principle of sameness of nature instead of 
resemblance. 

The next class of symbols are characteristics ; such as the 
greatness, resplendence, and terribleness of the image, and 
the relative preciousness of the different metals of which it 
was formed, Dan. ii., and the height, breadth, beauty, con- 
spicuousness, and fruitfulness of the tree; and these are 
representatives of analogous characteristics of the agents 
whom the image, and the individual monarch whom the 
tree represents. The greatness, splendor, and terribleness 
ofthe image, bespoke a corresponding greatne-s, magnifi- 
cence, and terribleness in the conquerors and oppressors 
whom the image symbolized ; while the supericr precious- 
ness and beauty of the gold to the silver, and of the silver 
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to the brass, and of the brass to the iron, of which the four 
divisions of the shape were formed, denoted that the Baby- 
lonian dynasty represented by the gold would surpass the 
Persian in splendor and magnificence ; and the Persian the 
Grecian, and the Grecian the Roman; and the strength of 
the iron above the other metals, indicated that the Roman 
was to transcend the other empires in the energy and 
severity of its domination. 

The towering height, the immense breadth, the great 
strength of the tree, its beauty, its visibleness throughout 
the earth, and its fruitfulness, were symbols of corresponding 
characteristics in Nebuchadnezzar as the monarch of Baby- 
lon. “It is thou, O King, that art grown and become 
strong, for thy greatness is grown and reacheth unto heaven, 
and thy dominion to the end of the earth.” 

The third class of symbols in these visions are the acts or 
operations of the symbols that are agents ; and these acts are 
representatives universally of corresponding acts of the 
agents who are symbolized by those representative actors. 
Thus the stroke on the image by the stone cut from the 
mountain, symbolizes the corresponding act of the saints of 
the Most High, by which the rulers represented by the feet 
of the image are to be struck from their organization and 
power as rulers; the act of the men who were to hew down 
the tree was the representative of the corresponding act of 
the men who were to remove Nebuchadnezzar trom his 
throne, preclude him from acting as king, and drive him to 
dwell with the beasts. And so of the other acts of the 
wind, of the watcher, and of the beasts and birds that dwelt 
under or on the tree. 

In like manner, the effects wrought by the symbolic agents 
represent analogous effects wrought by the agents whom 
those symbols represent. The crushing of the image denoted 
the disorganization and dissolution of the combination of 
rulers symbolized by the image. The hewing down and 
dismantling of the tree, the dethronement and degradation 
of Nebuchadnezzar of whom the tree was the symbol. 

And finally, places, the only other class of symbols in these 
chapters, are used as symbols of places, the only thing plainly 
they can denote on the ground either of resemblance or of 
sameness. Thus the earth on which the great image Daniel 
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ii. was beheld, was the symbol of the earth and that part of 
it over which the dynasties the image symbolized were to 
reign. The earth on which the tree beheld by Nebuchad- 
nezzir stood, was the symbol of the earth, and that part of 
it, in which the Babylonian empire was situated. 

Such being the relations in which these symbols inter- 
preted by the Spirit of God are used, the principles on which 
they are employed, are undoubtedly common to all the 
other symbols of the Scriptures; and present the laws by 
which such of those as are not interpreted by the Revealer 
himself, are to be interpreted by those who would know 
their true meaning. We scarcely need add, that they are 
the laws we have heretofore stated, and have taken as our 
guides, in our endeavors to unfold the meaning of the sym- 
bolic Scripture prophecies. If followed implicitly, they 
will lead to a true solution of all the prophecies of Daniel, 
Ezekiel, and Jolin, conveyed through symbols that are left 
unexplained by the inspiring Spirit. 





Arr. V.—Desicnation AND Exposrrion oF tHE Fiaures oF 


Isataun.—Cuarprers LXI., LXIL, anp LXIII. 


Tur theme of the preceding chapter, the second coming of 
Messiah and the restoration of Israel, is continued in this. 
The Messiah announces his work. He is to proclaim glad 
tidings, to bind up the broken in heart, to. comfort the 
mourning, and give joy and salvation to his people Israel, 
vs. 1-3. They are to rebuild the fallen cities, vs. 4. Stran- 
gers are to be their laborers, vs. 5. The Israelites are to be 
the priests of Jehovah, vs. 6. Instead of disgrace they are 
thus to be honored; instead of treacherous they are to be 
faitliful ministers, vs. 7,8. They are to be known among 
all nations as blessed of Jehovah, vs. 9. The Messiah 
rejoices in Jehovah because of his success in their salva- 
tion, vs. 10, 11. 

1. Metaphor in the use of broken in heart, to denote those 
who are overwhelmed with sorrow. ‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord Jehovah is upon me; because Jehovah has anointed 
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me to bring good news to the humble, he has sent me to 
bind up the broken in heart; to proclaim freedom to the 
captives, and a full opening (release) to them that are 
bound,” vs. 1. 

2, 3, 4. Hypocatastases in the use of binding up the 
broken in heart for consoling and cheering them, and pro- 
claiming freedom to captives, and release to prisoners, for 
the analogous deliverance of the guilty from sin. The 
speaker, as in the preceding chapter, is the Messiah, mani- 
festly from the office he fills, and from the express appro- 
priation of the passige by Christ fo himself, Luke iv. 16-22. 
The office described here and in the verse that follows, is 
that of proclaiming, as the anointed of Jehovah, the glad 
tidings of the salvation he came to bestow ; not absolutely 
bestowing it, and giving freedom to captives, and release to 
prisoners ; and that office he filled in an eminent sense at 
his first advent. The good news, that the kingdom of hea- 
ven was nigh, was the great theme of his preaching ; and his 
proclaiming it was alleged by him in his message to John 
the Baptist, Matt. xi. 5, as proving that he was the Messiah. 
Ife did not thus proclaim liberty to the Israelites in exile, 
nor a release of the bound in prisons; but only a freedom 
from sin and release from its curse. And that office, which 
he filled in his first, he is to fill in a far higher and more 
effective manner at his second coming, when he is to bestow 
salvation on the Israelites as a nation, and also to recall 
them from exile, and re-establish them in their own land. 
And it is to that period that the passage chiefly refers, as is 
seen from the predictions that immediately precede and 
follow it, which relate to his second advent, and reign over 
Israel as a restored and redeemed people. That it is the 
Messiah who speaks, is shown also by his being anointed by 
Jehovah ; that is, constituted Messiah in order to the pro- 
clamation he was thus to make. It is shown likewise by 
the descent on him of the Spirit; as that, which took place 
at his baptism, was peculiar to him, and was the signal for 
his entering on his trial in the wilderness, and his ministry 
to the people. 

5, 6. Metaphors in calling the redeemed Israelites, Trees 
of righteousness, the Planting of Jehovah. “To proclaim 
the year of favor for Jehovah, and the day of vengeance for 
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our God ; to comfort all that mourn ; to put upon them that 
mourn in Zion—to give them a crown instead of ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, a garment of praise for a faint 
spirit ; and they shall be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of Jehovah, to glorify himself,” vs. 2,3. The year 
of favor for Jehovah is the year, or period, in which he will 
show his favor to his redeemed people; the day of vengeance 
is the day in which he will destroy their persecutors and 
enemies. They are, therefore, the period of Christ’s second 
coming, when he is to judge and reward his servants the 
prophets and the holy small and great, and destroy the 
destroyers of the earth, Rev. xi. 18. He is thus not only to 
comfort all that mourn in Zion; that is the humble, the 
broken-hearted who sorrow for sin; but he is to make a 
corresponding change in their external state; removing 
from them all the badges of mourning and humiliation, and 
investing them with those of joy ; crowns instead of ashes, 
and robes suited to a festival instead of sackcloth. As trees 
of righteousness are genuine perfect trees, having a station 
and aspect that are suited to their nature ; and the planting 
of Jehovah is a grove or forest of such trees set out by him; 
the meaning of those metaphors, thus applied to the 
redeemed Israelites, is that they are to be raised to a per- 
fection of nature and placed in conditions that will be suit- 
able to their character and relations as God’s redeemed 
children. No marks are to remain on them of the curse 
with which their nation has for so many ages been smitten. 
Their persons and all their external conditions are to bespeak 
them the sons of God. 

“ And they shall build up the old wastes; the desolations 
of the ancients they shall raise, and shall renew the ruined 
cities ; the desolations of age on age,’ > vs. 4. Those who are 
thus to repair the ruins of ancient times are the restored 
mourners in Zion who have become in respect to God like 
trees which he has planted and raised to the full perfection 
that belongs to their nature. That the period when this 
reconstruction of the fallen cities is to take place, is that of 
Christ’s second coming and recalling the Israelites from 
exile, is seen from the antiquity of the ruins that are to be 
repaired. It cannot have been at the time of his first 
advent, as none of the ruins with which the land had been 
VOL, XIII.—NO. III. 33 
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strewn by the wars of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Syrians, 
Romans, or others, were repaired at that epoch. So far 
from it, Jerusalem itself, and nearly all the other cities of 
Judea and Galilee, were soon after destroyed, and the whole 
country spread with a desolation that has continued ina 
large degree to the present day. These desolations and 
wastes will truly, at Christ’s second coming, be wastes of 
ancient times, desolations that have continued generation 
on generation. 

“Then strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, and 
sons of the foreigner shall be your plouglimen and your 
vinedressers,” vs. 5. This, like the preceding prediction, 
indicates that men are then to continue in the natural life, 
however greatly it may be exalted by the removal of the 
curse. They are to build cities, they are to plant vineyards, 
they are to cultivate the soil, they are to rear flocks; and 
there are many parallel prophecies of that period, as Chap. 
lvii. 12; Ixv. 8-10, 21-25.- Theallegorists find it impossible 
to scourge this prediction into harmony with their theory. It 
is solecistical to make the flocks, fields, and vineyards of 
Judea representatives of the Israelites themselves, who own 
them, and convert these foreign shepherds and vinedressers 
into spiritual pastors and husbandmen, who are to exercise 
their office towards the Israelites. When the Israelites are 
spoken of as a flock or a vineyard, it is as God’s flock and 
vineyard, not as their own. To transmute these shepherds 
and vinedressers into pastors of the church, is to mistake 
menials for masters. It is also to contradict the prediction 
that follows, in which the Israelites themselves are exhibited 
as the ministers of Jehovah. , 

‘And as for you, the priests of Jehovah shall ye be 
named ; they shall call you the ministers of our God; ye 
shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, and unto their glory (as 
the ministers of Jehovah) shall ye set yourselves,” vs. 6. 
This prediction, like those that precede it, relates to the 
time of Christ’s second coming and the final restitution of 
the Israelites to their relations to God as his chosen people; 
and foreshows, what is tanght in many other passages, that 
the redeemed Israelites are thereafter to fill the offices of 
priests and ministers of Jehovah towards the other nations of 
the earth, chapter Ixvi. 21. Jeremiah xxxiii. 18. They 
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are to act in those spheres towards them, doubtless, on their 
going to Jerusalem from year to year, as is foreshown, 
chapter Ixvi. 23, to worship in the manifested presence of 
Jehovah. Also Zech. xiv. 16-19. 

“Instead of your shame (ye shall have) double (honor), 
and (instead) of confusion they (the ministers of Jehovah) 
shall celebrate their portion. Therefore in their land shall 
they inherit double ; everlasting joy shall be to them,” vs. 7. 
Though there is a change of person, the Israelites, the 
ministers of God are the subjects of the verbs, as is seen 
from the verse that follows, which relates like this to the 
sustenance they are to receive as the priests of the Most 
High. Instead of the shame to which they had been sub- 
jected during their long rejection and exile, they will have 
double honor; and instead of confusion because under 
avenging judgments, they will rejoice in the portion 
assigned them. For they will enjoy a rich inheritance in 
their land, and be crowned with joy that is to continue for 
ever. 

“For Iam Jehovah, loving justice, hating (that which is) 
taken away unjustly ; and I will give their hire truly, and 
an everlasting covenant I will make tor them.” vs. 8. The 
reason is here given for the provision he is to make for the 
Israelites as the priests and ministers of Jehovah, through 
the Gentiles of whose wealth, vs. 6, they are toeat. It is 
such a recompense as he provided originally for those whom 
he invested with the priestly office. Lev. vi. 16-26. vii. 6. 
To withhold it, were to take away what will justly belong 
tothem. To shield them from that, God will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with them, as his ministers. 

7, 8. Metaphors in the use of seed for race: “ Then shall 
their seed be known among the nations, and their offspring 
in the midst of the peeple; all seeing them, shall acknow- 
ledge them, that they are a seed Jghovah has blessed,” vs. 9. 
This renders it clear that the Israelites as the ministers of 
Jehovah are the subjects of the promises of the two preced- 
ing verses. It is here fureshown that they are to be acknow- 
ledged by the Gentile nations in their priestly relations to 
God; and that all who contemplate them are to see and 
feel, that, as a race, they are blessed of Jehovah. In what 
terms could it be more clearly foreshown that they are to 
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be eminently distinguished from all other nations by the 
peculiar relations to God to which they are to be admitted, 
and the offices they are to bear; and that the privileges and 
honors with which they are to be signalized, are to be con- 
templated with acquiescence by all others. The prediction 
cannot be allegorized. If the Israelites are supposed to be 
mere representatives of Christian believers, and the Gentiles 
of unbelievers, then, of whom are the Christian believers 
priests and ministers? Not of the church: for that would 
be to make the whole body of believers priests to them- 
selves, which is absurd. It is the office of a priest mainly 
to minister to those who are not priests, but simply worship- 
pers. Not to unconverted Gentiles; for by the supposition 
they are not worshippers. 

The Messiah now utters the joy with which he is to con- 
templ: ite the success with which God is thus to crown him 
in the redemption of Israel. 

9, 10. Hypocatastases in the use of clothing with gar- 
ments, and putting on a mantle, to denote the proofs God 
will give in this redemption of Israel, of his approval of 
him as the Messiah. “(I will) joy, Iwill joy in Jehovah ; 
fet my soul exult in my God: for he hath clothed me with 
garments of salvation: a mantle of righteousness has he put 
on ine; as x bridegroom puts on his ‘priestly crown, and as 
a bride arrays her jewels,” vs. 9. To clothe in garments 
of salvation and put on a mantle of righteousness, is to give 
badges of approbation ; tokens of acceptance. They are put 
for manifestations the Father will make of his approval of 
the redemption of Israel Christ is thus-to accomplish, and 
the relations to him and to the other nations, in which he 
is to place Israel in his kingdom. It is a prediction, 
therefore, that he is to make such manifestations in forms 
that will be glorious to the Saviour, and give him lofty 
joy. 

11,12. Comparisons : For these signals of approval are to 
be of ineffable dignity and resplendence. They are to be 
to him what a priestly crown is to a bridegroom, and what 
her jewels are to a bride—honors of the greatest possible 
beauty and glory, and indicating that the occasion is to be 
of the greatest joy and blessedness. 

13, 14. Comparisons: “For as the earth puts forth her 
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germ, and as the garden makes its plants to grow; so shall 
the Lord Jehovah make righteousness and praise to ger- 
minate before all the nations,” vs. 10. 

15. Metaphor in the use of germinate, to denote that the 
Israelites will then naturally and spontaneously exercise 
righteousness and offer praise. As the earth wet with the 
rain, and warmed by the sun, naturally shoots up a vege- 
table growth ; and the garden cultivated with care, causes 
the plants sown or set in it to grow, with a vigor and beauty 
that suits their nature; so the Israelites, in the benign 
conditions in which they are then to be placed, will natu- 
rally and spontaneously exercise righteousness and offer 
praise to God in forms that will attract the eyes and call 
forth the acknowledgments of all nations. It is thus to be a 
glorious feature of this redemption, that it is to be a full 
deliverance from the effects of the fall; an absolute restora- 
tion to the image of God, that shall spontaneously and 
naturally manifest itself in a perfect and everlasting obe- 
dience to him. The curse in all its shepes will have heen 
abolished. How worthy of the Father’s approval! How 
suited to fill the Saviour’s heart with joy! What a contrast 
the sentiments with which he is to contemplate it form to 
the notions of those misjudging commentators who discard 
the genuine sense of these predictions, and hold that it is 
unworthy of the Almighty to recall the Israelites from their 
dispersion, and re-establish them in their relation to him as 
a chosen people. 

Chapter lxii. The Messiah now announces that Jerusalem 
as a,city is, like the nation, to be delivered from the curse 
with which it will have long been blighted, and crowned 
with tokens of God’s favor, vs. 1. The Gentiles are to see 
her prosperity, and behold her glory, vs. 2. She is to be a 
crown of beauty in the hand of Jehovah, vs. 3. She is no 
more to be termed Forsaken, but is to be brought into the 
most intimate and honorable relations to God, vs. 4, 5. He 
is to set watchmen on her walls, who shall continually pro- 
claim his promises to make her a praise in all the earth, 
vs. 6, 7. Her corn and wine shall never again be given to 
strangers ; they shall be for her own people, vs. 8, 9. They 
are commanded to prepare the high ways, that there may 
be easy access to the city ; for Jehovah has caused it to be 
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made known to all nations that her Messiah has come, vs. 
10,11. They shall call her inhabitants the holy people, 
the redeemed of Jehovah, vs. 12. 

1, 2. Comparisons. “ For Zion’s sake I will not be still, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until her prosperity 
goes forth as brightness, and her salvation as a lamp that 
burneth,” vs. 1. The subject of this prediction is Jerusalem 
itself, as a city ; not, as many commentators represent, her 
population. This is clear from the terms, and from the 
express discrimination throughout the chapter of the city 
from those who dwell in it: and that which is foreshown is 
the deliverance of the city as such, from the curse of ruin 
with which it will, at the epoch to which the prophecy 
refers, have been for ages overwhelmed, and restoration to 
prosperity and glory—a sense which the term rendered in 
the common version, righteousness, frequently bears. This 
restoration from ruin and dishonor is foreslown also in 
other prophecies, and the immediateness and earnestness 
with which the Messiah is to cause it to be accomplished, 
implies that it is to be essential, to fit tle city for the office 
it is to fill as the place in which he is to reveal himself, 
reign, and receive the homage of the redeemed: world. 
Instead of the dilapidation and disgrace which have so long 
held possession of it, it is to be raised to such a measure of 
prosperity and beauty, that its fame will spread into the 
neighboring regions, as a gush of effulgence poured by the 
sun through a broken cloud, sheds illumination over hill 
and vale, and a burning lamp sends a stream of rays on 
every hand far into the darkness of night. 

3. Metaphor in the use of going forth, to denote the 
manifestation of Jerusalem’s prosperity. It is to be made 
apparent and conspicuous, as on a dark day a burst of sun- 
light through the opening clouds is conspicuous; and as the 
glare of a flaming lamp jis conspicuous in the gloom of 
night. 

* And the Gentiles shall see thy prosperity, and all kings 
thy glory ; and thou shalt be called by a new name, which 
the mouth of Jehovah shall utter,” vs. 2. 

Besides the restoration of the city from ruin and reconstruc- 
tion in beauty, it is to be invested with a supernatural glory, 
chap. lx. 1, and iv. 5. “Jehovah will create upon every dwell- 
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ing-place of Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and 
smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming fire by night: 
for over all the glory shall be a covering.” It is this visible 
glory, probably—the token of the presence of Jehovah— 
which it is here foretold the Gentiles and all kings shall see, 
who, it is elsewhere foreshown, are to visit the city to wor- 
ship Jehovah, chapter Ixvi. 23, Ix. 3, ii. 2-4. The new 
name by which the city is to be called, is My Delight, pro- 
bably, vs. 4, expressive of the regard with which it is to be 
contemplated by the Messiali, as his eternal residence. 

4,5. Metaphors in denominating it a crown and diadem. 
“ And thou shalt be a crown of beauty in the hand of Jeho- 
vah, and a diadem of royalty in the palm of thy God,” vs. 3. 
Commentators seem to have been dazzled by this gem, 
rather than aided by its light. Mistaking the church, 
instead of the city, for the subject of the prediction, they 
have been unable to see why the crown was held in the 
hand, not placed on the head. But it is Jerusalem, the 
city, that is to be a crown of beauty in tle hand of Jehovah. 
The prediction indicates not only that the city is to be pre- 
eminent in beauty, but that it is to be in some relation 4 
badge of dignity and power. But to whom? Not to the 
Messiah, as it is to owe all its beauty and dignity to him; 
not he owe his dignity to the city. The crown is repre- 
sented also as held by him in his hand, as it would naturally 
be, were he about to bestow it. To whom, then, can it be 
what a crown is to a monarch—a badge of dignity and 
power? To those who are given to enter and serve in 
Jerusalem as kings and priests. As there is to be such a 
class, the prediction, doubtless, refers to them. To be ad- 
initted to the city, and serve in the immediate presence of 
the Messiah, will be to receive, as it were, a crown of 
beauty from the hand of Jehovah, a diadem of royalty from 
the palm of God. Taken in this sense, the grace and signi- 
ficance of the figure are only proportional to the dignity 
and glory of the event it is employed to express. 

6. Metaphor in the use of married. “No more shalt 
thou be called Azubah, Forsaken, and thy land shall no 
more be called Shemamah, Desolate; but thou shalt be 
called Hephzibah, My Delight is in Her; and thy land 
Beulah, Married ; for Jehovah delights in thee, and thy 








land shall be married,” vs. 4. This is a pledge that the 
city shall never more be deserted by her inhabitants, nor 
the land of which she is the capital made desolate; but that 
God shall delight in her, and that her own proper people, 
the Israelites, shall for ever possess and occupy the territory 
of which she is the metropolis: for the verb married is used 
to denote that their union to their land is to be indissoluble, 
like that of a husband to his wife. The fulfilment of the 
prediction is, therefore, yet future. Jerusalem has not yet 
been raised to any such beauty and glory since it was 
reduced to ruin eighteen hundred years ago. The Israelites 
have not, since their dispersion at that epoch, been recalled 
to their land, and become united to it indissolubly, as a 
husband is united by marriage to a woman. 

7. Comparison. “ For as a young man marrieth a virgin, 
so shall thy sons marry thee; and with the joy of a bride- 
groom over a bride, shall thy God rejoice over thee,” vs. 5. 

8. Metaphor in the use of marry, to denote the attach- 
ment to her of her sons, and their perpetual residence in 
her. No other figure would have indicated with such 
beauty, that the city is to be the object of the loftiest interest 
and affection to the Israelites, on the one hand, and of 
delight to Jehovah, on the other. The reason that it is to 
be the object of such delight to him, doubtless is, that it is 
to be the capital of the redeemed earth, the scene in which 
his ransomed people are to reign with him. The reason 
that it is to be regarded with such affection by the Israelites 
is, that he is to reign there in his glory, and give them, as 
kings and priests, to reign with him. 

9. Apostrophe to Jerusalem. “On thy walls, O Jerusa- 
lem, I have set my watchmen ; all the day long, and all the 
night long they shall not be silent,” vs. 1. 

10. Apostrophe to the priests. “ Ye that remind Jehovah, 
let there be no rest to you, and give no rest to him, until 
he establish, and until he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth,” vs. 7. As those watchmen were already set, and 
their office was to remind Jehovah, they were doubtless the 
priests who were to expound and teach these gracious pre- 
dictions, and plead with Jehovah to accomplish them. 

“Jehovah hath sworn by his right hand and by his arm 
of strength—I will not give thy corn any more as food to 
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thine enemies, nor shall the sons of foreigners drink thy 
new wine for which thou hast labored. For those gathering 
it shall eat it, and shall praise Jehovah, and those collecting 
it shall drink it in my holy courts,” vs. 8,9. This has not yet 
been fulfilled. Its verification can only take place after the 
second coming of the Messiah, and the restoration of Israel. 
It implies, what is foreshown in many passages, that Jeho- 
vah is then to have a temple at Jerusalem.—Chapter ii. 2-4. 

11. Apostrophe to the people, and command to prepare 
the way for an easy access tothe city. ‘* Pass, pass through 
the gates, clear the way of the people, raise high, raise high 
the high way, free it from stones, raise a banner over the 
nations,” vs. 10. This command to prepare the high ways 
for the people, that their approach may be unimpeded and 
easy, and the direction to raise a banner over them expres- 
sive of a welcome, implies that at the time to which it 
refers, all the Israelites will not have returned from their 
exile; for the following verse indicates that it is for the 
return of that people, not for the access of foreigners, that 
the high ways are directed to be prepared. 

12. Metaphor in the use of daughter of Zion, to denote 
the descendants of Israel. ‘ Behold Jehovah has caused it 
to be heard to the end of the earth; say ye to the daughter 
of Zion, behold thy salvation cometh, behold his reward is 
with him, and his hire before him. And they shall call 
them the Holy People; the redeemed of Jehovah; and 
thou shalt be called Sought for: City not forsaken,” vs. 11, 
12. This is a prediction that immediately before the 
Messiah comes, it will be proclaimed to the Israelites, who 
will yet remain among the®nations, that their Saviour is 
about to appear; that he will come as a judge and avenger, 
as well as a deliverer; and that they are to be recognised 
by the Gentiles as a holy people, a race specially consecrated 
to Jehovah; while Jerusalem is to be named Sought for: 
the city not forsaken. It is foreshown in other prophecies, 
also, that a part of the Israelites will remain in the scenes — 
of their dispersion, till after Christ has appeared for the 
deliverance of those who will have returned to Jerusalem, 
and that they will be recalled by messengers who will 
announce to them that event.—Chap. xi. 10-12; xlix. 22; 
Ixvi. 19, 20. 
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We are thus foreshown that Jerusalem is not only to be 
raised from its ruins, and rebuilt in beauty and splendor, 
but is to be invested with a supernatural glory, that will 
betit it as the scene where tle Redeemer is to reveal him- 
self in his majesty, and reign in the midst of his ransomed 
people. 

Chapter lxiii. The prophet sees in vision a kingly warrior 
approaching from Edom, and asks who it is. The monarch 
answers, The mighty deliverer, vs. 1. Why, the prophet 
inquires, are his garments red? He replies, that he has 
trodden his enemies as in a wine press, and stained his robes 
with their blood: for the day of his vengeance has come, 
vs. 2-6. The prophet foreshows that Israel will then be 
made to remember and understand all Jehovah’s mercies 
towards them, his love, his care, his pity, his forbearance, 
their rebellion against him ; and his judgments on them for 
their sins; and finally his regard to the trust put in him by 
his true people from age to age, and prayer that le would 
interpose and fulfil his great promises, by forgiving, redeem- 
ing, and re-adopting them as his chosen people, vs. 7-19. 

“ Who is this coming from Edom, in dyed garments from 
Bozrah ; this adorned in his apparel, turning in the great- 
ness of his strength? I, speaking in righteousness, mighty 
to save,” vs. 1. This glorious personage is the Messiah, 
returning from his victory over his enemies. He is ex- 
hibited as coming from Edom, because it is there that he is 
to destroy the hostile hosts that are to endeavor to intercept 
him from establishing the Israelites in their land: chap. 
xxxiv. 5-10; Zech. xiv. 1-3, 12-15. lis work at his second 
coming is to be twofold: the redemption of his people, and 
the destruction of his impious and incorrigible enemies. 
He had in the preceding chapters depicted the redemption 
of Israel, and the glory and blessedness to which they are 
to be raised: He is now exhibited in vision to the prophet 
as returning from the slaughter of the foes that are at his 
advent to be arrayed against him and his regathered people 
in Palestine. The characteristic he gives of himself, as 
speaking righteousness, refers doubtless to the verification 
he had just given of his promises to Israel, that he would 
destroy the enemies who should endeavor to reconquer them 
and drive them again into exile; and his might to deliver 
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was that which had been exemplified in the flaming fire 
that swept the hosts arrayed against him to destruction, 
chapter xxxiv. 8, 9. 

1. Comparison. ‘ Why is there redness on thine apparel ; 
and (why are) thy garments like one treading in a wine 

ress?” vs. 2. This indicates that his garments were not 
wholly red, but were stained as though he had trodden 
grapes in a wine press; and it was this—as his robe was 
doubtless white—that led the prophet to make the inquiry— 
Why his vestments, that were white, were thus crimsoned, 
like theirs who tread the wine press? 

2. Hypocatastasis in using treading the wine press, for 
destroying his enemies. The press I have trodden myself, 
and of the nations there was not a man with me: and I will 
tread them in my anger, and trample them in my fury, and 
their juice shall spirt upon my garments, and all my vesture 
I have stained,” vs. 3. Treading the press, is put for 
slanghtering his enemies; and it bespeaks at once their 
utter helplessness, the resistlessness of his power, and the 
awfulness of his vengeance. No human being is to unite 
with him in that act. He is to strike down his foes by his 
own Almighty hand, and vindicate thereby his deity, and 
show the presumption and impiety of their war against 
him. ; 

8, 4. Hypocatastases in the use of treading and trampling, 
to denote the analogous acts of vehemence and resistlessness 
by which he will overwhelm them. They are to be swept 
to destruction, the prophecy, chapter xxxiv. 9, 10, foreshows, 
by a tempest of fire and brimstone. 

5. Metaphor in denominating their blood juice, because 
js color is like the juice of the grape. 

6, 7. Hypocatastases in the use of treading down and 
making drunk. “ For the day of vengeance is in my heart, 
and the year of my redeemed has come. And I looked, 
and there was none to help, and I was astonished that there 
Was none sustaining: and my own arm saved for me, and 
my fury it upheld me. And I will tread the nations in my 
anger, and I will make them drunk in my wrath, and I 
will bring down their juice to the earth,” vs. 4-6. This 
seems to imply that the redeemed Israelites themselves will 
hot comprehend the necessity of such a destruction of their 
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enemies ; they will not have reached such a sense of their 
guilt as to see it to be indispensable that they should be 
treated according to their deserts, and anticipate and 
approve Christ’s vengeance on them. But justice alone 
is the attribute it will behove him to exercise towards 
them; and he will pour on them the storm of his anger, 
because his own vindication and the well-being of his king- 
dom require it. This awful display of his vengeance is 
foreshown in many other passages. Chap. Ixiv. 15, 16. 
2 Thess. i. 8. Their being made drunk, denotes their becom- 
ing utterly bewildered, stupetied, and powerless. 

Christ’s deliverance of his people, and judgment of his 
enemies, being thus foreshown, it is now predicted that the 
Israelites will then be made to remember and commemorate 
his dealings with them. 

“ The mercies of Jehovah I will cause to be remembered, 
the praises of Jehovah according to all that Jehovah hath 
done for us, and the great goodness to the house of Israel 
which he hath done for them, according to his compassions, 
and according to the multitude of his mercies,” vs. 7. They 
will be led to review the whole of his dispensations towards 
them, discern their ineffable wisdom, righteousness, and 
goodness, and praise and glorify him for the mercy and 
love that will be seer to characterize them all. 

“And he said. They only are my people. My people 
shall not lie: and he became a Saviour for them,” vs. 8. 
The prophet represents them as first recounting God’s choice 
of them as his people, his requirement of a true allegiance 
fromm them, and his becoming under that covenant their 
Saviour. They next recall his dealings with them. 

8, 9. Hypocatastases in the use of taking up and carry, 
ing, to denote analogous acts of support and care. “ Ii 
all their enmity, he was not their enemy; and the angel 
of his face saved them; in his love and in his sparing 
mercy he redeemed them, and he took them up and carried 
them all the days of old,” vs. 9. Though they rebelled he 
did not become their enemy. Even the judgments with 
which he chastened them were prompted by faithfulness 
and love; and they were saved, sustained, and led on by 
his care and mercy. 

“Yet they rebelled and grieved his holy Spirit; and he 
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was turned for them into an enemy ; he himself fought against 
them,” vs. 10. It was not till they had long revolted, and by 
their apostasy caused his Spirit to desert them, that he turned 
against them as an avenger, and fought against them by the 
conquering nations into whose hands he delivered them. 

10, 11. Metaphors in denominating Moses a shepherd, and 
Israel a flock. “ Yet he remembered the days of old, Moses 
and his people. Where is he that brought them up from 
the sea, the shepherd of his flock? Where is he that put 
within him his Holy Spirit? vs. 11. 

12. Hypocatastasis in putting, leading them by the right 
hand of Moses, for directing them by him. “ Leading them 
by the right hand of Moses, and by his own glorious arm, 
cleaving the waters from before them, to make for him an 
everlasting name,” vs. 12. 

13, 14. Comparisons. “ Making them walk in the depths, 
like the horse in the desert, that they should not stumble. 
As a herd goeth down into the valley, the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah causes it to rest. So didst thou lead thy people, to 
make for thyself a name of glory,” vs. 12-14. Amidst all 
their rebellions Jehovah remembered Moses and the people 
who were obedient under his leadership, and the great 
miracles he wrought for their salvation, by which his name 
was glorified. But he will not only cause Israel thus to 
remember and commemorate his wonderful acts towards 
them of mercy and of judgment; he will recall to their 
thonghts also the effects of his chastenings on his people ; 
their appeals to his pity ; their pleas for the blessings pro- 
mised in the covenant with Abraham, their expostulations, 
their entreaties for the return of his mercy. This is un- 
donbtedly the proper construction of the verses that follow. 
They are uttered after the temple had been finally destroyed, 
after the nation had been dispossessed of their land ; after 
God had seemed to desert them. They are recapitula- 
tive therefore, and obviously, of the pleas, supplications, and 
longings for deliverance, that had been breathed from the 
hearts of his people, through their long discipline of chasten- 
ing and sorrow. 

15. Apostrophe to Jehovah. “ Look (dgwn) from heaven, 
and see from thy dwelling-place of holiness and beauty ! 
Where is thy zeal and thy might?” vs. 15. 
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16. Metonymy of the effect—sounding of the bowels—for 
sympathy, the cause. “The sounding of thy bowels, and 
thy mercies towards me have repressed themselves,” vs. 15, 
These are pleas for God’s notice of them, and complaints 
that he has deserted them. 

“For thou art our Father: Because Abraham hath not 
known us, and Israel will not recognise us; thou, Jehovah, 
art our Father, our Redeemer. From everlasting is thy 
name,” vs. 16. This is an appeal to him as the everlasting, 
and a profession that their trust is in him as their Father 
and Redeemer; not in their relationship to Abrahain and 
Israel. 

“ Why wilt thou make us wander, O Jehovah, from thy 
ways; why wilt thou harden our heart from thy fear? 
Return for the sake of thy servants, the tribes of thine 
inheritance. Thy holy people possessed (their inheritance) 
but a little while. Our enemies tread down thy sanctuary. 
We are of old. Thou hast not ruled over them. Thy name 
has not been called upon them,” vs. 17-19. These are 
entreaties and expostulations that were natural to the Israel- 
ites when deserted of God, driven into exile, and groaning 
under the tyranny of their conquerors; and they form, 
doubtless, a part of the remembrances to which God will 
recall the nation, when he has accomplished their final 
redemption. 
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1, CommenTARY ON Ecciestastes, with other Treatises. By 
E. W. Hengstenberg, D.D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by D. W. Simon. Philadelphia: 
Smith & English, New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston; 
Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 


Tuis is a valuable accession to our theological literature. The 
Jommentary on Ecclesiastes occupies about one half of the 
volume. That work, Dr. Hengstenberg, like most who have 
recently written on it, regards as having proceeded, not from 
the pen of Solomon, but of some unknown but inspired author 
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of the age of Ezra and Nehemiah, when the Israelites, though 
restored, were greatly depressed under the Persian rule; and 


- its aim, he holds, was, not to reveal new truths, or foreshow 


events that were future, but, on the one hand, to depict the 
emptiness and nothingness of the treasures, and pleasures, and 
honors of this life, as a portion; and, on the other, to point out 
and unfold the righteousness and goodness of God which reigns 
through all the calamities and sorrows of the present scene, 
and enjoin submission under trials, and trust in him. The 
Commentary is learned, copious, and abounds with just and 
striking thoughts. 

Of the Treatises which occupy the remainder of the volume, 
the first is a Prolegomena on the Song of Solomon, in which he 
maintains that Solomon was its author, that it is a single, not a 
collection of songs, and that it is an allegory; the king repre- 
senting the Messiah, the bride the redeemed Israelitish church, 
and her attendants and companions the redeemed Gentile 
churches. It is brief, learned, and tasteful. 

Next succeeds a Lecture on the Book of Job, in which he holds 
that the poem was founded on fact, but owes much of its 
drapery and coloring to the writer’s fancy. Other Essays follow 
on Isaiah, on Sacrifices, and on the Jews and the Christian 
church. In the last he argues at much length to prove, that in 
the numerous promises in the Old Testament to the Israelites 
of restoration to their land, and their special relations to God, 
they are mere representatives of the Christian church. He, 
however, regards the New Testament as indicating very clearly 
that the Jews, as a people, are at length to be converted to the 
Christian faith. 


2. Live or THE Rev. Ricuarp Knit, or Sr. Pererssure ; 
being Selections from his Reminiscences, Journals, and Cor- 
respondence. By the Rev. Charles M. Birrell, of the Baptist 
Church, Liverpool. With a Review of his Character by the 
late J. A. James. Printed by the American Tract Society, 
150 Nagsau Street, New York. 


A very pleasing memoir of one eminent for his gifts and piety, 
who labored with much success as a missionary, at first at 
Madras, subsequently at St. Petersburg, and in his last years in 
England, and left a bright example to the church of self-denial, 
skill, fidelity, and delight in communicating the blessings of the 
gospel to the perishing. 
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3. A Course or Srx Lecrvurrs on the Various Forces of Mat- 
ter, and their relations to each other. By Michael Faraday, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, Royal Insti- 
tution. Delivered before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain during the Christmas Holidays 
of 1859-1860. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
1860. 


Tuesk Lectures, though having a conversational cast in adapta- 
tion to the youthful auditory to which they were addressed, 
have an unusual charm from their simplicity, intelligibleness, and 
the point and beauty of the experiments and exemplifications 
with which they are illustrated. They treat of gravity, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, heat, magnetism, electricity, and the correla- 
tion of the several chemical forces. To these is added a Lec- 
ture on Light-House Illumination and the Electric Light, in 
which Fresnel’s celebrated lamp is described. 


4. Tue Beautirun Crry, anp THE KinG or Gtory. By Wood- 
bury Davis. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 


Unpber this title the writer gives a sketch of the great measures 
of the Divine Administration, past, present, and future, that are 
to issue in the redemption of the world from sin and its curse. 
Rejecting the theory that the millennium is to result from the 
labors of the church, and is to involve little more than the over- 
throw of idolatry and conversion of pagans generally to such a 
faith in the gospel as now prevails among Christianized nations, 
he receives the doctrine of the prophetic word that Christ is to 
come and assume the sceptre of the’ race, destroy by his own 
almighty hand the great powers arrayed against him, and 
deliver those absolutely who survive, from the power of Satan 
and the blight and misery of sin, and raise them at length to an 
immortal life. While his views are not on all points in harmony 
with those advanced in the Journal, they are in their main fea- 
tures the same, and are presented in an attractive form, and 
urged with modesty, candor, and earnestness 





